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enlarged the sphere of military competitioiiy and multiplying 
the number of actors on the theatre of War^ afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the display of many illustrious characters, which 
must otherwise have remained in obscurity. In the rotation 
of annual elections, offices of importance and dignity will often 
be intrusted to men unworthy to fill them $ but, in the vast 
variety of experiments, abilities of the most distinguished 
order (if any such exist in the community) must some time be 
called into exertion, honoured with confidence, and armed 
with authority. 

flis charac- SvLch abilities the Spartans finally discovered in 
ter. Lysander; a shoot of the Herculean stock, but 

not descended from either of the royal branches. He had 
been educated with all the severity of Spartan discipline : and 
having spent his youth and his manhood in those honourable 
employments* which became the dignity of his birth, he ap- 
proached the decline of life, when his superior merit recom- 
mended him to the chief command in a season of public danger. 
Years had added experience to his valour, and enlarged the 
resources, without abating the ardour of his fervid miild. In 
his transactions with the world, he had learned to soften the 
harsh asperity of his national manners; to gain by fraud 
what could not be effected by force ; and, in his own figurative 
language, to " eke out the lion's with the fox's skin/'f This 
mixed character admirably suited the part which he was called 
to act. His enterprising courage was successfully exerted in 
the hostile operations against the Greeks ; his subtile and in- 
sinuating address gave him an ascendant in every negociation 
with the Persians ; and the re-union of those viarious qualities 
enabled him; in a few years, finally to terminate the war, and 
to produce an important and permanent revolution in the af- 
fairs of Athens, of Sparta, and of Greece. 

* He had served in the army and navy ; had been employed as ambassador 
in foreign states, &c. Plut. in Lysand. 

f This was said by him, in allusion to the lion's skin of Hercules, to one 
who as^ed, " How Lysander, who sprang from Hercules, could condescend to 
conquer his enemies by fraud ?** His character ia diffusely described by Plu- 
tarch, t. iii. p. 4—15, 
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Since the decisive action at Cyzicus^ the Pelo- n*, ^^^ 
poHiiesiaiis^ unahle to resist the enemy, had been ference 
employed in preparing ships on the coast of their ^^f^' 
own peninsula, as well as in the harbours of their ^^^' ^• 
Persian and Grecian allies. The most consider- 
able squadrons had been equipped in C6s, Rhodes, Miletus, 
and Ephesus; in the last of which the whole armament, 
amounting to ninety sail, was collected by Lysander. But the 
assembling of such a force was a matter of little conseq^ience^ 
unless proper measures should be taken for holding it together, 
and for enabling it to act with vigour* It was necessary, 
above all, to secure pay for the seamen ; for which purpose, 
Lysander, accompanied by several Lacedsemonian ambassa* 
dors, repaired to Sardes, to congratulate the happy arrival of 
Cyrus, a generous and valiant youth of seventeen, who had 
been intrusted by his father Darius with the government of 
the inland parts of Lesser Asia; or^ in the language of the 
Persian court, with the command of the numerous troops wiro 
rendezvoused in the plains of Kastolus.* Lysander complain- 
ed to the young and magnanimous prince, '^ of the perfidious 
duplicity qf Tissaphemes, by which the Athenians had been 
enabled to re-assume that ascendant in the, East, which had 
formerly proved so dangerous and disgraceful to the Persian 
name. That satrap seemed, on one occasion indeed to have 
discovered the fatal tendency of lus measures; aaid had at- 
tempted to check the victorious career of those ambitious re«- 
publicans, by seizing the per9on of Alcibiades.f Phamabazus 
had more effectually served the cause of his master, by his 
active valour in the field ; by detaining the Athenian ambas- 
sadors, who had been sent to surprise the unsuspecting gene- 

* This was the style of the letter, confinned by the royal seal. Ka^aHsfUfta 
Kvpw xapaofov 'iunv e$ Kaj'MS.oy ctdpotfojMVMy. Xenoph. p. 438. 

f This event, which happened in the twenty-first year of the war is related 
by Xenpphon, p. 429. It was omitted in the text, because Alcibiades soon 
effected his escape ; and the treachery of Tistophemes only displayed hits 
own worthlessness, without hurting lus enemies. 
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roeity of Darius ;^ and by supplying the PdoponnesiuaSf after 
the unfortunate engagonent at CyzicuSf with the means of 
preparing a new fleet, and witii the necessaries and conveni- 
ences of lifoy while they were employed in this useful under- 
taking. But Tissaphemes was unwilling, and Phamabazus 
was perhaps unable, to discharge the stipulated pay, without 
which the Grecian seamen and soldiers could not be kept to- 
gether, or engaged to act with vigour, against the common 
enemy/' Cyrus replied, ^< That he had been commanded by 
bis father to assist the Lacedemonians, and to pay their 
troops with tiie most^xact punctuality. That for this purpose, 
he had carried with him five hundred talents (near an hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling ;) and if such a sum should be 
found insufficient, he would willingly expend his private for- 
tune, and even melt down and coin into money the golden 
throne on which he saf f 

tlie pay This discourse gave extraordinary satisfaction 

€f the Gre- to his Grecian auditors ; and Lysander endeavour- 
udcompk- ^ ^ ^^^ himself of what, judging by his own 
"^?^ ^. character, he imagined might be nothing more than 
a sudden transport of generosity, by requesting, 
that the seamen's pay might be raised from three oboli to an 
Attic drachma a day. Cyrus answered, << That, on this sub- 
ject too, he had received express orders from his fkther.j: That 

* This diflhoDOiinble tnuiMCtion was approyed by Cyiu% which shows how 
little even that high-minded prince respected the laws of nadons. He begged 
Phamabazus to put the Athenians in his hands ; at least, not to set them at 
liberty^ that their coantrymen might be ignorant of the measures in agitation 
against thenu But a remorse of conscience seized Phamabazus, who had 
•woniy either to conduct the ambassadors to the Great King, or to send them 
to the Ionian coast; in consequence of which, the Athenians were released. 
Xenoph. p. 438. 

t KfM tov Spotfoif stafeMO^fur, tv *^ iMoBtjto, ovta afyvpow mu jtpvtfovr* 
literally^ ^ that fie would cut in pieces the throne on which he sat^ which 
was composed of nlver and gold.'' 

# Xenophon makes Cyrus answer inth more art than truth, ** o 6t mA&{ 
/uv s^ OMff ov$ Xtyti»9 ov dwiktw dt tcMM^ «<op* o* SatfiXcvc ifttftoJif ovf or, 
oMUft icoMcr." Cyrus answexed, ^ that tkejf (Lysander and the tacedamoniMi 
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the pay should continue on the ancient footings and the Pelo- 
ponnesians regularly receive thirty mina (about ninety pounds 
sterling) a month, for every ship which they fitted out*' Ly- 
sander acquiesced with some reluctance, determining to seize 
the first favourable opportunity to reiMW his petition. His in* 
structive conversation with Cyrus may enable us to discover 
an important matter of fact omitted by historians. As the 
military and naval officers of the Greeka were not distinguish* 
ed above the common men by the excessive inequality of their 
appointments, we may compute, from the monthly sum of 
thirty min», distributed at the rate of three oboli of daily pay, 
that the complement of each ship amounted to about two hun- 
dred and forty sailors ; so that a fleet of ninety sail employed 
twenty-one thousand and six hundred men. 

Before Lysander returned to Ji^phesus, he was l^ynnder is 
invited by the Persian prince to a magnificent en- at^^|[^^ 
tertainment, at which, according to the custom of ^x ^^ p^i** 
the age, the most serious matters were discussed ?^^^' 

amidst the freedom and intemperance of the table. This was 
a seasonable occasion for displaying the arts of insinuation 
and flattery, in which the Spartan was a complete master. 
He represented, without moderation, and without decency, 
the injustice and incapacity of Tissaphernes, who, as he was 
naturally the rival, might be suspected soon to become the 
personal enemy of Cyrus. He magnified the beauty, the 
strength, and the courage, of the young prince. His address 
in military exercises, and the extraordinary endowments of 
his mind (the fame of which had reached the most distant 
countries,) were extolled with the most elaborate praise. It 
is not improbable tiiat he might find a topic of panegyric in a 
quality of which Cyrus was not a little vain ; Ihe capacity ci 
bearing, witiiont intoxication, a greater quantity of wine than 
any of lus equals;"* and he might possibly suggest, tiiat of all 

wibMMkdon) spoke reiy reasonnbljr, trat tiiat he could not act otherwise than 
be was commanded by his fikther. 
* Plot Syn^os. 
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« 

the sons of Darius, Cyras, was the best qualified to succeed 
his father, to fill with dlgnily the Persian throne, and to 
emulate the glory of that illustrious hero whose name he bore, 
the immortal founder of the monarchy* But whatever were 
the topics of which he made use, it is certain that he excited 
the warmest emotions of friendship in the youthful breast of 
Cyrus, who drinking his health, after tiie Persian fashion, 
desired him to ask a boon, with full assurance that nothing 
should be denied him, Lysander replied, with his usual 

His address ^^^''^s* ** That he should ask what it would be 
in procu- no less useful for the prince to give, than for him 
dU^ntothe ^ receive; the addition of an obolus a day to the 
seamen's pay of the mariners; an augmentation which by 
^^' inducing the Athenian crews to desert, would not 

only increase their own strength, but enfeeble the common 
enemy." Struck with the apparent disinterestedness of this 
specious proposal, Cyrus ordered him immediately ten thou-> 
sand daricks (about five thousand pounds sterling;) with 
which he returned to Ephesus, discharged the arrears due to 
his troops, gave them a monlii's pay in advance, raised their 
daily allowance, and seduced innumerable deserters from the 
Athenian fleet.* 

Defeats the * ^^^^^ Lysander was usefully employed in man- 
Athenian ning his ships, and preparing lliem for action, Al- 
abseni^ of cibiades attacked the small island of Andros. The 
Alcibiades. resistance was more stubborn than he had reason 
xcw?2. ^ expect : and the immediate necessity of procu- 

A. c. 4or. ping pay and subsistence for the fleet, obliged him 
to leave his woric imp^ect. With a small squadron he sailed 
to raise contributions on the Ionian or Carian coast.f commit* 
ting the principal armament to Antiochus, a man totally un- 
worthy of such an important trust.:^ Even the affectionate 

* Pint torn. iii. p. 7. Xenoph. HeUen. 1. L p. 441. Diodor. 1. ziii. p. -360. 
t Xenophon says, ** Akabiades sailed to Phocaea,'' which is in Ionia; Plutarch 
says, ** to the coast of Caria.^' 

^Diodonis gives his chancter in few words: ** O h Aufiaxoi tuf tifi fvotc 
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partiality of Alcibiades seems to have decerned the incapacity 
of bis favourite^ since he gave him strict orders to continue^ 
during his own absence^ in the harbour of Samos, and by no 
meani^ to risk an engagement. This iiyunctiony as it could not 
prevent the i^ashness^ might perhaps provoke the vain levity of 
the vice-admiral) who^ after the departure of his friend^ sailed 
towards Ephesus^ approached the stems of Lysander's sbips^ 
and with the most licentious insults challenged him to batfle. 
The prudent Spartan delayed the moment of attack^ until the 
presumption of his enemies had thrown them into scattered 
disorder.* He then commanded the Peloponnesian squadrons 
to advance. His manoeuvres were judicious^ and executed 
witii a prompt obedience. The battle was not obstinate^ as 
the Athenians, who scarcely expected any resistance, much 
less assault, sunk at once from tiie insolence of temerity into 
the despondency of fear. They lost fifteen vessels, with a 
considerable part of their crews. The remainder retired dis- 
gracefully to Samos: while the Lacedemonians profited of 
their victory by the taking of Eion and Delphinium. Though 
fortune thus favoured the prudence of Lysander, he declined to 
venture a second engagement with the superior strength of 
Alcibiades, who, having resumed the command, employed 
every artifice and insult that might procure him an opportuni- 
ty to restore the tarnished lustre of the Athenian fleet. 

But such an opportunity he^ could never again Alcibiades 
find. The people of Athens, who expected to hear accused and 
of nothing but victories and triumphs, were mor- ^g^^ed, 
tified to the last degree, when they received intelligence of 
such a shameful defeat. As they could not suspect the abili- 
ties, they distrusted the fidelity of their commander. Their 
suspicions were increased and confirmed by. the arrival of 
Thrasybulus,f who, whether actuated by a laudable zeal for 

^^X^H^> «(u tfitiviaif Bm Uanytcv tf> 9fpa|a( Xa^ftpov. *' Antiochus, naturally 
precipitate^ and desirous, by himself, to perform some splendid exploit.'* 

* '* Aua9tafifitvxi>i ta»$ yoivtfi" Xenoph. p. 441. 

t Thrasybulosy we have seen, had a prindpal share in hrin^g about the 
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tbe ittterert <rf the pablic servioe, or animajed by a aeUsh 
jealousy of the fame and honoan that had been so liberally 
heaped on a rivals formally impeached Aldbiades in the Athe- 
nian assembly. ** His misconduct had totally ruined the af- 
fairs of his country. A talent for low buflToonery was a sure 
recommendation to his favour. His. fkienda were partially 
•elected Urom the meanest and most abandoned of men, /who 
possessed no other merit than that of being subservient to his 
passions. To such unworthy instruments tiie fleet of Athms 
was intrusted : while the commander in chief revelled in de* 
bauchery with tiie harlots ct Abydus and Ionia, or raised ex- 
orbitant contributions on the dependant cities, that he might 
defray the expense ot a fortress on the coast of Thrace in the 
neighbourhood of Bysantium, which he had erected to shelter 
himself against the just vengeance of the republic.'' 
Ten com- Were it necessary to prove by examples the de-. 

nandert ceitful emptuiess of popular favour, this subject 
fn ^ssteuL ~ might be copiously illustrated from the history of 
the Athenians. The same man whom, a few months 
before, fliey found it impossible sufficiently to reward, was 
actually exposed to the rage of disappointmait and the finry of 
revenge. They r^retted the loss of every moment which in- 
tervened between the rapid progress of their resentment, and 
the execution of their vengeance. In the same assraibly, and 
on the same day, Alcibiades was accused, and almost unani- 
mously condemned ; and, that tiie ailkirs of the republic might 
not again suffer by the abuse of undivided power, ten com- 
manders were substituted in his room; among whom were 

recaU of Alcibiades. Nov was the latter ungtateM to his benefactor. When 
the Athemans committe4 to him their whole military and naval force, ** *anaaa^ 
<«K ^^iwofMtf^" and allowed him to name his own colleagues, or rather substi« 
tutes, he liamed Thrasybulus and Adimantus. Died. 1. ziii. p. 368. Consider- 
ing this interchange of good offices between Alcibiades and Thrasybulus, it is 
remarkable that no Greek writer assigns any reason for the animosity that soon 
afterwards broke out between them. Plutarch says, that Thrasybulus was the 
bitterest of Alcibiades' enemies, and imputes his aeciuation of hitt to enmity, 
not to patriotism. 
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Thrasyllus, Leon^ Diomedon^ whose approved valour, and 
love of liberty, justly recommended them to public honours ; 
Conon, a character as yet but little known, but destined, in a 
future period, to eclipse the fame of his contemporaries ; and 
Pericles, who inherited the name, the merit, and the bad for* 
tune, of his illustrious father. The new generals immediately 
sailed to Samos ; and Alcibiades sought refuge in his Thracian 
fortress.* 

They had scarcely assumed the command, when oalllcrati. 
an important alteration took place in the Pelopon- ^ias sent to 
ne^ian fleet. Lysander's year had expired, and the Peio- 
Callicratidas, a Spartan of a very opposite charac- ponneman 
ter, was sent to succeed him. The active, ambi- oiynip. 
tious, and intriguing temper of the former had ^^^n ^g 
employed as much assiduous and systematic policy 
during the short term of his precarious power, as if his au- 
thority had been absolute and endless. Though endowed with 
uncommon vigour of mind, and with consummate prudence, 
(if prudence can belong to a character deficient in justice and 
humanity,) he possessed not those amiable and useful qualities 
which alone deserve, and can alone obtain public confidence 
and respect. Lysander, sensible of this imperfection, had 
recourse to the ordinary expedient by which crafty ambition 
supplies the want of virtue. He determined to govern by 
parties.t The boldest of the sailors were attached to his 
person by liberal rewards and more liberal promises. The 
soldiers were indulged in the most licentious disorders. In 
every city and in every island, Lysander .had his partisans, 
whom he flattered with the hopes of obtaining the same au- 
thority over Iheir fellow-citizens, which the Spartans enjoyed 
over the inferior ranks of men in Laconia.:^ 

• Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iv. sub. sin. Diodor. xiii. 67 — 74, 

f His maxims breathed the odious party spirit, " That it is impossible to 
do too much good to friends, or too much evil to enemies. That children are 
to be deceived by trinkets, men by oadis;" and others equally flagitious. 
Plut. in Lysand. 

t Idem, ibid. & Xenoph. Hellen. 
VOX. III. 3 
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His insolent It was the general expectation at Epbesiis, that 
reception, the Spartans woald for once depart from establish- 
ed practice^ in order to prolong the command of such an able 
and successful officer. An vniversal clamour arose, when 
Callicratidas displayed his commission in the council of the 
confederates. The friends of Lysander affirmed, << That it 
was equally impolitic and ungenerous to check the victmous 
career of a deserving and fortunate commander ; that the im- 
portant charge of the fleet ought not to be intrusted to men 
who were destitute of experience, and periiaps of abilities $ 
nor would it be just to sacrifice the interest of such, a numerous 
and powerful confederacy to a punctilious observance of the 
Lacedemonian laws.'' Lysander maintained a decent silence 
concerning the character of his successor, only observing that 
he resigned to him a fleet which commanded the sea. The 
noisy accliunations of the assembly confirmed his assertion. 
His honesty ^^^ Callicratidas had a soul untainted with re- 
andfinn. proach, and incapable of fear. Unabashed by the 
f^^tiie seditious turbulence of his opponents, he replied, 
ptfdsMis of That he must withhold his assent to the magnified 
ysan er. gyperiority of the Peloponnesian fleet, unless Ly- 
sand^ should set sail from Ephesus, coast along the isle of 
Samos, (wh^« the Aliienians then lay,) and surrender his 
victorious squadrons in the harbour of Miletus. The pride of 
Lysander might have been confounded by this judicious and 
solid observation ; but his ingenuity suggested a plausible, or 
rather an illusive reply, '^ That. he was no longer admiral.'' 
Callicratidas then addressed the assembly, with the manly 
simplicity of an honest heart, which disdains the artifice of 
words, defies the insolence of power, and scorns the intrigues 
of policy. <' Lacedsemonians and alKes, I should have been 
contented to stay at home ; nor does it greatly afiect me that 
Lysander, or any other, should be held a better seaman than 
myself. Hither I have been sent by my countrymen to com- 
mand the fleet, and my chief concern is to execute their orders, 
and to perfoi*m my duty. It is my earnest desire to promote 
the public interest; but you can best inform me whether I 
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ought to continue here, or to retam to Sparta.^' Wonderful 
is the power of honest intentions and unaffected firmness. The 
assembly listened with awe ; the partisans of Lysander were 
abashed; no objection was made; and, after a considerable 
pause, all unanimously acknowledged that it became both 
Callicratidas and themselves to obey the orders of the Spar- 
tan government.* 

Lysander, not a little mortified by the language ^^ ^^^^^ 
of tiie assembly, reluctantly resigned his employ- the arro- 
ment ; but determined to render it painful, and, if p^ans ^ 
possible, too weighty for the abilities of his succes- ^^h equal 
sor. For tills purpose he returned to the court of """"""P'* 
Cyrus, to whom he restored a considerable sum of money still 
unexpended in the service of the Grecian fleet, and to whom 
he misrepresented, under the names of obstinacy, ignorance, 
and rusticity, the unaffected plainness, the downright sin- 
cerity, and the other manly, but uncomplying, virtues of the , 
generous Callicratidas. When that commander repaired to 
Sardes to demand the stipulated pay, he could not obtain ad- 
mission to the royal presence. The first time that he visited 
the palace he was told that Cyrus was at table. It is well, 
said the unceremonious Spartan, I will wait till he has dined. 
The simplicity of this proceeding confirmed the opinion which 
Lysander had given the Persians of his character; and his 
honest frankness, which was construed into low breeding, 
seemed a proper object of ridicule to the vain retainers of the 
court. He returned on another occasion, but without being 
admitted to see the young prince. , The injustice of this treat- 
ment might have deserved his resentment, but it chiefly ex- 
cited his contempt. He left the royal city, despising the pride 
and perfidy of bis Persian allies, whose unmerited importance 
resulted only from their precarious riches, and lamenting the 
domestic dissensions of the Greeks, which obliged them to 
court the favour of insolent Barbarians. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. c. v. & seqq. & Plut. in Lysand. 
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Obtains ^^^ Callicratidas could not^ with honour or 

contribu- safety, return to the fleet at Ephesus, without 
the^lonkns. h^^^ing collected money to supply the immediate 
wants of the sailors. He proceeded, therefore, to 
Miletus and other friendly towns of Ionia ; and having met 
the principal citizens, in their respective assemblies, be ex- 
plained openly and fully the mean jealousy of Lysander, and 
the disdainful arrogance of Cyrus.* ** The unjust behaviour 
of both compelled him, much against his inclination, to have 
recourse to the confederate cities (already too much burdened) 
for the money requisite to support the war. But he assured 
them, that, should his arms prove successful, he would grate- 
fully repay their donations. Their own interest required a 
cheerful compliance with his demands, since the expedition 
had been principally undertaken to vindicate their freedom. 
He had, however, sent messengers to require effectual supplies 
from Sparta; but, until these should arrive, it became the 
Greeks in general, but especially the lonians, who had suffer- 
ed peculiar injuries from the usurping tyranny of the Great 
King, to prove to the world that, wil&out th« sordid assistance 
of his boasted treasures, they could prosecute their just designs, 
and take vengeance on their enemies." By those judicious 
and honourable expedients, Callicratidas, without fraud or 
violence, obtained such considerable, yet voluntary contribu- 
tions, as enabled him to gratify the importunate demands of 
the sailors, and to return with honour to Ephesus, in order to 
prepare for action.f 

He takes His first Operations were directed against the 

Methymna. igje of Lesbos, or rather against the strong and 
populous towns of Methymna and Mitylen^, which respective- 
ly commanded the northern and southern divisions of that 
island. Besides the numerous citizens of an age to bear arms, 

* It win appear in the sequel, that Callicratidas had formed a very false 
opinion of the Persian prince, whose ne^^lcct of a worthy man was occasion- 
ed by the perfidious suggestions of his retainers, the friends or creatures of 
Lysander. 

f Xenoph. Hellen. p. 444. 
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Mefhjnaina was defended by an Athenian garrison. The place 
made a brave resistance; but the persevering efforts of Calli- 
cratidas exhausted its strength: Methymna v^as taken by 
storm^ and subjected to the depredations of the Peloponnesian 
troops. The garrison and the slaves were treated as part of 
the booty. The confederates: advised, that the townsmen of 
Methytnna also should be sold into servitude; but Callicra- 
tidas assured them, that, while he eiyoyed the command, there 
should not any Grecian citizen be reduced to the condition of 
a slave, unless he was found in arms combatting the public 
freedom.* 

Meanwhile Conon, the most active and enter- Takes thir. 
prising of the Athenian commanders, had put to ty ships, 

..1 J j» . •! • 1 J and blocks 

sea with a squadron of seventy sail, m order to up forty in 
protect the coast of Lesbos. But this defence was ^e harbour 
attempted too late; nor, had it been more early 
undertaken, was the force of Conon sufficient to effectuate 
it. Callicratidas observed his motions, discovered his strength, 
and, with a far superior fleet, intercepted his retreat to the 
armament of Samos. The Athenians fled towards the coast 
of Milylene, but wete prevented from entering the harbou;* 
of that place by the resentment of the inhabitants, who re- 
joiced in an opportunity to punish those who had so often con- 
quered, and so long oppressed, their city. In consequence of 
this unexpected opposition, the Athenian squadron was over- 
taken by the enemy. The engagement was more sharp and 
obstinate than might have been expected in such an inequality 
of strength. Thirty empty ships (for most of the men swam 
to land) were taken bj the Peloponnesians. The remaining 
forty were hauled up under the walls of Mitylene : Callicra- 
tidas recalled his troops from Methymna, received a reinforce- 
ment from Chios, and blocked up the Athenians by sea and 
land.f 

The condition of Conon was most distressful. ^^ ^^^. 
He was surrounded on all sides by a superior niansfitout 

a new flggta 

force; the town of Mitylen^ was hostile; his men 

• Xenoph*. ubi supra, Diodor. 1. xiii. p. 373. f Idem, ibid. p. 373. 
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were destitute of provisions, incapable of resistance, yet un- 
willing to surrender. In this melancholy situation, he attempt- 
ed the only enterprise which could promise a hope of relief. 
The bravest and mo^t experienced seamen were embarked in 
two swift-sailing vessels, one of which, eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, escaped in safety to the Hellespont, and inform- 
ed the Athenians of the misfortunes and blockade in 4iesbos. 
The intelligence was immediately communicated to Samoa and 
to Athens ; and the importance of the object, which was no 
less than the safety of forty ships, and above eight thousand 
brave men, excited uncommon exertions of activity. The 
Athenians reinforced tteir domestic strength with the assis- 
tance of their allies ; all able bodied men were pressed into 
the service ; and in a few weeks they had assembled at Samos 
an hundred and fifty sail, which immediately took the sea with 
a resolution to encounter the enemy. 

Battle of CalUcratidas did not decline the engagement 

Aiginussae Having left fifty ships to guard the harbour of 
Camcrati- Mitylene, he ^*oceeded with an hundred and twen- 
das is de- ty to Cape Malea, the most southern point of Les- 
slain. bos. The Athenians had advanced, the same 

oiymp. evening, to the islands, or rather rocks, of Ar- 

A. c. 406. ginussae, four miles distant from that promontory. 
The night passed in bold stratagems for mutual 
surprise, which were rendered inefi^ectual by a violent tempest 
of rain and thunder. At the dawn, both armaments were 
eager to engage ; but Hermon and Megareus, two experienced 
seamen, and the chief counsellors of CalUcratidas, exhorted 
him not to commit the weakness of the Peloponnesians with 
the superior strength and numbers of the enemy. The gener- 
ous and intrepid Spartan despised danger and death in com- 
parison of glory ; but either his magnanimity had not over- 
come the last imperfection of virtuous minds, and was averse 
to sacrifice personal glory to public utility, or he imagined 
that this utility could not be disjoined from an inflexible ad- 
herence to the martial laws of Lycurgus* He answered the 
prudent admonitions of his friends in these memorable words. 
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which^ according to ibe construction that is put on them^* do- 
serine our admiration or our pity ; ^* My death cannot be de- 
structive to Spartat but my flight would be dishonourable 
both to Sparta and myself." So saying, he gave the signal 
for his ships to* advance. The fight was long and bloody; 
passing, successively, through all the different gradations, 
from disciplined ord^ and regularity to the most tumultuous 
confusion. The Spartan commander was slain charging in the 
centre of the bravest enemies. The hostile squadrons fought 
with various fortune in different parts of the battle, and pro- 
miscuously conquered, pursued, surrendered or fled. Thirteen 
Athenian vessels were taken by the Peloponnesians ; but, at 
length, the latter gave way on all sides ; seventy of their ships 
* were captured, the rest escaped to Chios and Phoc»a«f 

The Athenian admirals, fliougfa justly elated stratagem 
with their good fortune, cautiously deliberated con- of Eteoni- 
corning the best means of improving their victory. ' 
Several advised tibat the fleet should steer its course towards 
Mitylen^, to surprise the Peloponnesian squadron which 
blocked up the harbour of tiiat city. Diomedon recommended 
it as a m(Nre immediate and more essential object of their care 
to recover the bodies of the slain, and to sare the wreck of 
twelve vessels which bad been disabled in the ^igagement. 
Thrasybulus observed, that, by dividing their strength, both 

* Ckero de Offic. 1. i. c. xxiv. takes the unfavoaiabie aide. ** Inarenti 
ftutem multi sunt, qui non modo pecuniam, sed yitMm etiam pjrofun^ere pro 
p&tria parati essent : iidem gloriae jacturam ne minimam quidem iacere vel- 
lent, ne republica quidem postulante ; ut Callicratidas, qui cum Lacedxmo- 
niorum dux fiiisset Peloponnesiaco bello, multaque fecisset egregie, vertit ad 
extremttm oomia, icum consilio non pamit eontm* qui classem ab Arginusnis 
removendam, nee cum Atheniensibus dimicandum putabant. Quibus iUe re* 
spondit, LacedxmoniQS, classe ilia amissa aliam parare posse ; se fugere sine 
8110 dedecore non posse." Notwithstanding the respectable authority of 
Cicero, whoever attentively considers the laws of Lycurgus, and the charac- 
ter of Callicratidas, will be disposed to believe, that an undeviating principle 
of duty, not the fear of loung his glpry, formed the sublime motive of that 
accomplished Spartan. 

t Xenoph. p. 446. & Dtodor. p. 384. 
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purposes might be effected. His opinion was approved. The 
charge of preserving the dying, and collecting the bodies of 
the dead, was committed to Theramenes and Thrasybulus. 
Fifty vessels were destined to this important servibe, doubly 
recommended by humanity and superstition. The remunder 
sailed to the isle of Lesbos, in quest of the Peloponnesians on 
that coast, who narrowly escaped destruction, through the 
well-conducted stratagem of Eteonicus, the Spartan vice-ad- 
miral. Soon after the engagement, a brigantine arrived at 
Mityl^ne, acquainting him secretly with the death of Callicra- 
tidas, as well as with the defeat and flight of the Peloponnesian 
fleet. The sagacity of Eteonicus immediately foresaw the 
probable consequences of those events. The Athenians would 
naturally sail from Arginussaif to pursue their good fortune, 
and Conon, who was shut up at Mityl^ne, would be encour- 
aged to break through the harbour, that he might join his 
victorious countrymen. 

which saves ^^ Order to anticipate these measures, and to fa- 
thePelo- cilitate his own retreat, the Spartan commander 
^ua^Tat ordered the brigantine just mentioned, privately 
Bfitylen^ to leave the harbour, and to return, at the distance 
of a short time, with joyous acclamations and music, the 
rowers crowned with garlands, and calling out that Callicra- 
tidas had destroyed the last hope of Athens, and obtained a 
glorious and decisive victory. The contrivance succeeded; 
the Spartans thanked heaven for the good news by hymns and 
sacrifices ; the sailors were enjoined to refresh themselves by 
a copious repast, and to profit of a favourite gale to sail to the 
isle of Chios ; while the soldiers burned their camp, and march- 
ed northward to Methymna, to reinforce the garrison there, 
which was threatened by a speedy visit from the enemy.* 
Disappoint- While the prudent foresight of Eteonicus saved 
mentofthe the Peloponnesian squadron at Mitylen^, the vio- 
admbals? lence of a storm prevented Theramenes and Thra- 
sybulus from saving their unfortunate companions, 

* Xenoph. HeUen. & Diodor. p. 384. 
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all of whoDif excepting one of the admirals and a few others 
who escaped by their extraordinary dexterity in swinuning, 
were overwhelmed by the waves of a tempestuous sea; nor 
could their dead bodies ever be recovered. The Athenians 
were likewise disappointed of the immediate advantages which 
ought to have resulted from the engagement. Methymna was 
too strongly fortified to be taken by a sudden assault; they 
could not spare time for a regular siege ; and when they pro* 
ceeded to Chios in quest of the Peloponnesian fleetf they found 
it carefully secured in the principal harbour of that island, 
which had been put in a vigorous posture of defence. These 
unforeseen circumstances were the more mortifying to the 
commanders, because immediately after the battle, they had 
sent an advice boat to Athens, acquainting the magistrates 
with the capture of seventy vessels'if' mentioning their intended 
expeditions to Mitylen^, Methymna, and Chios,, from which 
they had reason to hope the most distinguished success; and 
piurticularly taking notice that the important charge of re- 
covering the bodies of the drowned or slain had been commit- 
ted to Theramenes and Thrasybulus, two captains of approved 
9ieal and ability. 

The joy which the Athenians received from Pigeon, 
this flattering intelligence was converted into dis- tents in 
appointment and sorrow, when they understood 
that their fleet had returned to Samos, without reaping the 
expected fruits of victory. They were afflicted beyond mea- 
sure with the total loss of tlie wreck, by which their brave 
and victorious countrymen had been deprived of the sacred 
rites of funeral ; a circumstance viewed with peculiar horror, 
because it was supposed, according to a ^superstition consecra- 
ted by the belief of ages, to subject their melancholy shades to 
wander an hundred years on the ^oomy banks of the Styx, 
before they could be transported to the regions of light and 
felicity. The relations of the dead lamented their private 
misfortunes; the enemies of the admirals exaggerated the 

* Xenoph. says sixty-nine; Diodorus, seventy-seven. 
vol. III. 4 
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public calamity; both demanded an immediate and serious 
examination into the cause of this distressful event, that the 
guilty might be discovered and punished* 

Amidst the ferment of popular discontents, Theramenes 
sailed to Athens, with a view to exculpate himself and his 
colleague Thrasybulus. The letter, sent thither before them^ 
occasioned much uneasiness ; since it rendered them responsi^^ 
ble for a duty which they found it impossible to perfonn. 
Theramenes accused the admirals of having neglected the 
favourable moment to save the perishing, and to recover the 
bodies of the dead $ and, after the opportunity of this important 
service was irrecoverably lost, of having devolved their charge 
on others, in order to screen their own misconduct. The 
Athenians greedily listened to the accusation, and cashiered 
the absent commanders. Conon, who during the action re- 
mained blocked up at Mitylen^, was intrusted with the fleet. 
Protomachus and Aristogenus chose a voluntary banishment* 
The rest returned home to justify measures which had been 
represented as highly criminal.* 

Triaisof the Among the inestimable rules of jurisprudence, 
admirals. invented by the wisdom of Athens, we may remark 
that beneficial institution which subjects the life, the charac- 
ter, and the fortune of individuals, not to the capricious will 
of an arbitrary judge, but to the equitable decision of the 
public. In every case, civil and criminal, the rights of an 
Athenian citizen were intrusted to the judgment of his peers ; 
who, according as the question was more or less important^ 
consisted of a committee, more or less numerous, of the popular 
assembly. But, in order to unite the double advantages of 
law and liberty, the nine archons, or chief magistrates, men 
of approved wisdom and fidelity, respectively presided in the 
several courts of justice, received complaints, examined the 
parties, directed process, and regularly conducted the suit 
through its various steps and stages. In matters of general 
concernment, such as the treason, perfidy, or malversation of 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i« c viL & seqq. Diodor. idii. 76—97. 
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men in power^ the senate, of the five hundred, or rather the 
Prytanesy who presided in the senate, performed the functions 
of the magistrate, and the whole body of the people, convened 
in full assembly, executed the office of judge and jury. It 
belonged to the Prytanes to prescribe the form of action or 
trial, and to admit the accuser to implead or impeach his an- 
tagonist. The cause was then referred to the people, who, as 
judges of the fact, gave their verdict, and, as judges of the 
law, passed their sentence or decree. Such were the regula- 
tions which reason had established, but which passion and 
interest frequently rendered ineffectual. 

Archedemus, an opulent and powerful citizen, ^rtj^ces of 
and Callixenus, a seditious demagogue, partly their accu- 
moved by the entreaties of Theramenes, and part- *^"' 
ly excited by personal envy and resentment, denounced the 
admirals to the senate. The accusation was supported by 
the relatives of the deceased, who appeared in mourning 
robes, their heads shaved, their arms folded, their eyes bathed 
in tears, piteously lamenting the loss and disgrace ctf their 
families, deprived of their protectors, who had been themselves 
deprived of those last and solemn duties to which all mankind 
are entitled. A false witness swore in court that he had been 
saved almost by a miracle, from the wreck, and that his com- 
panions, as they were ready to be drowned, charged him to 
acquaint his country how they had fallen victims to the cruel 
neglect of their commanders. During these proceedings it 
happened that the people had met to. celebrate the Apatouriaf 
a festival in January, so named, because the Athenians then 
presented their sons, who had reached their seventh year, to 
be inscribed in the register of their respective tribes. Cal- 
lixenus, presuming on the evidence given in the senate, and on 
the actual disposition of the assembly, proposed the following 
resolution : *' That the cause of the admirals should be imme- 
diately referred to the people ; that the suffrages should be 
given by tribes, in each of which the criers should make 
proclamation, after preparing two urns to receive the white 
and black beans ; if the latter were more numerous, the admi- 
rals should be delivered to the eleven men, the executioners of 
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public justice, their estates confiscated, and the tenih part 
consecrated to Minerva." 

This unjust decree, which deprired the com- 
of the tii^. manders of the benefits of a separate trial, of an 
« impartial hearing, and of the time as well as the 

means necessary to prepare a legal defence, was approved by 
a majority of the senate, and received with loud acclamations 
by the people, whose levity, insolence, pride, and cruelty, all 
eagerly demanded the destruction of the admirals. In such a 
numerous assembly, two men alone, Euryptolemus and Axio- 
chus, defended the cause of law and justice. The former im- 
peached Callixenus for proposing a resolution inconsistent 
with all the forms of legal procedure. But the rabble made a 
violent uproar, calling out that none should attempt, with im- 
punity, to abridge their sovereign power. The Prytanes, 
who attended as usual to direct and control the proceedings of 
the multitude, endeavoured to moderate the ferment ; but they 
were licentiously told, that if they did not concur witli the 
opinion of the majority, they should be involved in the same 
accusation with the admirals. This absurd menace (such was 
the popular frenzy) might be carried into immediate execution. 
The senators were intimidated into a reluctant compliance 
with measures which they disapproved, and by which they 
were for ever to be disgraced. Tet the philosophic firmness 
of Socrates disdained to submit. He protested against the 
tameness of his colleagues, and declared that neitlier threats, 
nor danger, nor violence, should compel him to conspire witii 
public injustice for the destruction of innocent individuals. 
_ But what could avail the voice of one virtuous 

condemned man amidst the licentious madness of thousands? 
^ execu- rpi^Q commanders were accused, tried, condemned, 
and, with the most irregular precipitancy, deliver- 
ed to the executioner. Before they were led to death, Dio- 
medon addressed the assembly in a short but ever memorable 
speech. ** I am afraid, Athenians ! lest the sentence which 
you have passed on us pvore hurtful to the republic. Tet I 
would exhort you to employ the most proper means to avert 
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the vengeance of hearen. Ton must carefiillj perform the 
sacrifices which, before giving battle at Arginussse, we pro- 
mised to the gods in behalf of ourselves and of yon. Our 
misfortunes deprived us of an opportunity to acquit this just 
debt, and to pay the sincere tribute of our gratitude. But we 
are deeply sensible that the assistance of the gods enabled us 
to obtain that glorious and signal victory." The disinterest- 
edness, the patriotism, and the magnanimity of this discourse 
must have appeased (if any thing had been able to appease) 
the tumultuous passions of the vulgar. But their headstrong 
fury defied every restraint of reason or of sentiment. They 
persisted in their bloody purpose, which was executed without 
pity : yet their cruelty was followed by a speedy repentance, 
and punished by the sharp pangs of remorse, the intolera- 
ble pain of which they vainly attempted to mitigate by in- 
flicting a well merited vengeance on the worthless and 
detestable Callixenus."^ 

The removal of the Athenian admirals, and the character 
defeat and death of the Spartan Callicratidas, sus- succesgoiv. 
pended for several months the military and naval 
operations on both sides. The behaviour of Philocles and 
Adimantus who had been joined in authority with Conon, 
were better fitted to obstruct tlian promote the measures of 
that brave and prudent commander. The former was a man 
of a violent and impetuous temper, unqualified for reflection, 
destitute of experience, and incapable of governing others, or 
himself. The latter was not deficient in th^ milder virtues, 
but wanted spirit and activity, qualities so ordinary in his 
age and country. Though ready with his tongue, he was 
slow with his hand, careless of discipline, negligent of duty, 
and suspected of a treasonable correspondence with the public 
enemy. 

Eteonictts, who commanded the Spartans and ^^o^^tcus 

'^ checks a 

their confederates, was a man of a very different mutiny 
character. But the distressful situation of aflkirs »"*^ff ^^ 

* Xenoph. & Biodpr. Ibid. 
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Pelopon- prevented him from displaying his abilities in any 

ncsisLii 

troops. important enterprise. His armament was inferior 

in strength ; his sailors were disheartened by de- 
feat $ he had not money to pay them ; even their subsistence at 
Chios was very sparing and precarious. These vexatious cir- 
cumstances increased the mutinous spirit by which the con- 
federates were too naturally animated. They reproached the 
ungenerous parsimony of the Chians, whom they had taken 
arms to defend ^ they spurned the authority of their comman- 
der i and» in order to obtain those advantages which their 
services deserved, and which had been unjustly denied them^ 
they determined to become rich at once, by seizing and plun- 
dering the large and wealthy capital of that flourishing island. 
The design, though secretly formed, was avowed with open 
boldness. The conspirators, whose numbers seemed to pro- 
mise success, or at least to secure impunity, assumed a badge 
of distinction, that they might encourage each other, and in- 
timidate their opponents. Eteonicus was justly alarmed with 
the progress of sedition. It was dangerous to attack the in- 
surgents by force : if he destroyed them by fraud, he might be 
exposed to reproach and loaded with calumny. The conduct 
which he pursued was conceived with an enterprising cour- 
age, and executed with a resolute firmness. Witli only fif- 
teen faithful and intrepid followers, armed with concealed 
daggers, he patrolled the streets of Chios. The first man 
whom they met distinguished by a reed (for that was the 
badge of conspiracy) suffered instant death ; and crowds col- 
lecting to know why the man had been slain, they were 
told it was for wearing a reed on his casque. The report 
immediately spread through every quarter of the city. The 
reed-men (as they were called) took alarm at discovering a 
conspiracy more secret and more formidable than their own. 
They dreaded that every man whom they met, might know 
and kill them ; and, as they had not time to assemble for 
their mutual defence, they hastily threw away the reeds 
which exposed them to the dangerous assault of their un- 
known enemies. 
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The character of Eteonicas, as far as we can 
judge firom his actions, justly entitled him to the resumes 
command 5 but the partiality both of Cyrus and ^^ T^'a 
of the confederates eagerly solicited the return of takes 
Lysander. The Spartans, though inclined to ^^^ 
gratify them, were perplexed by an ancient law oijrinp. 
enacted in the jealousy of freedom, to prohibit a "c. 406. 
the same person from being twice intrusted with 
the fleet. That they might not violate the respect due to 
the laws, while at the same time they complied with the re- 
quest of their powerfol allies, they invested Aracus, a weak 
and obscure man, with the name of admiral, and sent out 
Lysander as second in command. The latter was received 
at Sardes by the Persian prince, with the warmest demon- 
strations of joy. He was supplied with money to satisfy 
the immediate wants of the troops | and, as Cyrus at that 
time happened to make a journey into Upper Asia, the. reve- 
nues of his wealthy province were consigned, in his absence, 
to the management of his Spartan friend. Such powerful 
resources could not long remain unemployed in the active 
ha^nds of Lysander. His emissaries assiduously engaged or 
pressed the Ionian and Carian seamen. The tiarbours of 
Asia Minor, particularly the port of Ephesus, glowed with 
the ardour of naval preparation ; and in a few months Ly- 
sander sailed to the Hellespont with an hundred and fifty 
galleys, to attack the important stronghold of Lampsacus. 
The place, though vigorously defended by the natives as well 
as by the Athenian garrison, was at length taken by storm 1 
and, according to the barbarous practice of the age, aban- 
doned to complicated licence $ the avarice, the lust, and the 
blind fury, of the conquerors.* 

The languid and imprudent measures of the xheAthe- 
Athenians at Samos accuse the abilities of Ty- nian com- 
deus, Menander, and Cephisodotus, who had been p^p,^^to 
lately joined in office with Conon and his un- pive him 
worthy colleagues. They sailed too late to save 

* Plut. in Lysand. 
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LampsacuSy but as they comouuided an hundred and eigfatj 
galleys, a force superior to Lysander's, they anchored on the 
opposite, or European side of the Hellespont, at the distance 
of fifteen furlongs, in order to provoke the enemy to an en- 
gagement Their unfortunate station was the mouth of the 
JEgos Potamos, or riv^ of the goat, distinguished by that 
name on account of some small islands, which rising high 
above the surface of the waters, exhibit to a lively imagina- 
Their im- ^^^ ^^® butting appearance of that animal* This 
prudence place was injudiciously chosen, since it afforded 
l^T' but very insecure riding; and was distant two 
miles from Sestos, the nearest town from which 
the fleet could be provided with necessaries. Alcibiades, who 
in his Thracian retirement was unable to withdraw his at- 
tention from the war in which he had long acted such a con- 
spicuous part, modestly admonished his countrymen of their 
imprudence; but he was arrogantly r^iroached for presum- 
ing, while an exile and an outlaw, to give advice to the 
admirals of Athens. Their subsequent conduct too faithfully 
corresponded with this insolence and foUy. Despising the in- 
feriority of the Peloponnesian fleet, they advanced in order 
of battle to the harbour of Lampsacus ; and when the enemy 
moved not from their station, they returned in triumph as 
acknowledged masters of tlie sea. The prudence of Lysau- 
der perceived and indulged their presumption. During four 
days he bore, with extraordinary patience, their repeated in- 
sults, affecting the utmost disinclination to an engagement, 
carefully retaining his fleet in a place of security, and re- 
gularly despatching a few swift-sailing vessels to observe the 
motions and behaviour of the Athenians, when they returned, 
from their daily cruise, into the road of iEgos Potamos. 

The fifth day they again bore up with the Pelo- 
batde of ponnesians, and provoked them to battle by more 
JEgos Pota. daring menaces than on any fonner occasion. • As 
which the they flattered themselves with an undoubted pros- 
lost their* pect of success, they yielded. without reserve to all 
fleet. the ^tulance of prosperity, and debated in what 
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manner they should treat the Lacedemonian pri- Olynip. 

xcm 4 

soners who had the misfortune to fall into their a. c. 405. 
power. The cruel Philocles proposed to cut off December. 
their right hands, that those enemies of Athens might be 
equally incapable to manage the oar, and to brandish the 
spear; and this bloody resolution, though opposed by Adl- 
mantus, was approved by the majority of his colleagues* 
After insulting the enemy in a manner the most mortifying 
and disgraceful, they retired with an air of exultation mingled 
with contempt. The Feloponnesian fly-boats followed them 
as usual at a omvenient distance, and observed that they had 
no sooner reached their stations than the seamen landed, 
straggled about the shore, advanced into the inland country 
ui quest of provisions or amusements, indulged in indolence, 
or revelled in disorder. The advice-boats returned with un* 
common celerity to convey the welcome intelligence to Lysan* 
der, who had embarked his troops, cleared his ships, and 
made every necessary preparation to avaU himself of the fa^ 
vourable opportunity to effect by stratagem what it might 
have been dangerous to attempt by force. When his scouts 
approached the middle of the channel, they hoisted their 
shields (for that was the appointed signal,) and at the san^e 
moment the Feloponnesian squadrons were commanded to set 
sail that they might surprise the hostile fleet, and indulge 
that resentment and animosity which bad been rendered more 
violent and furious by the long and prudent restraint of their 
commander. The victory was complete, if that can be called 
a victory where there was scarcely any i*esistance. The 
vigilant activity of Conon endeavoured seasonably to assem- 
ble the strength of the Athenians ; but his advice was dis- 
dained by officers incapable and unworthy of command, and 
his orders were despised by seamen unaccustomed and un* 
willing to obey. At length they became sensible of the 
danger when it was too late to avoid it. Their ships were 
taken, either altogether empty, or manned with such feeble 
crews as were unable to work, much less to defend them. 
The troops and sailors who flocked to the shore from dif- 
yoL. III. 5 
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ferent quartera, ftnd with disordered jirecipitation, were at- 
tacked by the regular onset and disciplined raloiir of tho 
Peloponnesians. Those who fought were slain ; the remain- 
der fled into the inmost recesses of the Chersonesus, or took 
refage in the Athenian fortresses which were scattered over 
that peninsula. When Lysander reviewed the extent of his 
well-merited success, he found that of a fleet of an hundred 
and eighty sail, only nine vessels had escaped, eight of wMdi 
were conducted by Conon to the friendly island of CypNs, 
while the ninth carried to Athens the melancholy news of a 
disaster equally unexpected and fatal. An hundred and se- 
venty-<ine galleys, and three thousand prisoners (among whom 
were Philocles and Adinumtus,) rewarded the patience and 
fortitude of Lysander, who returned with his invaluable spMl 
to Lampsacus, adiidst flie joyous acclamations of 'naval 
triumph.* 

The Athe- Before pursuing the natural consequences of an 
niiiTi pri. event the most importmit that had hitherto hap- 

cStS! "^^^^ P^®* ^" *•* ***® Grecian wars, it was necessary for 
Lysander to decide tke fate of the Atheniui pri- 
soners, against whom the conflDderates were animated by that 
tdentless hatred which is congenial to the stem character of 
republicans exasperated by omtinual provocation and recent 



* Xtnoph, p. 456^ k seqq. & Plut in LyMnd. By the bcttle of iBgot Po- 
4«mot the AthenuuM lost the empire of the •el^ which they had acquired hy 
the consent of their maritime allies in the fourth year of the aeventy-fiflh 
Olympiad. They enjoyed, therefore, that sovereignty, or empire as they 
styled it, from the year 477 till the year 405 before Christ ; that is, a period 
of seventy-two years. This important comf^utation is not to be found in any 
ancient writer; and no two authors agree in calculating the duration of the 
Athenian empire, Lysias, in his Funeral Oration, p. 93, says, « During seven- 
ty years in which the Athenians commanded the sea.*' Diodorus Siculus (ad 
Olymp. 95. 1.) says, the Athenians commanded the sea, sixty-five years. Tso- 
crates in one place (i. p. 174.) agrees with Lysias ; in -another (ii. p. 209.) 
with Diodorus. Andocides (Orat, iii. p. 386.) states it at eighty*iive years. 
Lycurgus (adv. Leoc. p. 145.) at nine^. Dionysius Halicamassus (Ant. 
Bom. sub. init.) at sixty-eight. Demosthenes, as we shall see below, states it 
Variously, at forty-fire, fifty-five, and seventy-^ee years. 
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insult. The ii^iiistiee wA onielty of that ambitiou^ peaple 
were circitmstaiitiaUy described and maliciously exaggerated 
in the dreadful tribunal of their enemies. << It would be tedi- 
ous to enum^rate^ though it was impossible ever to forget, 
their multiplied and abominable crimes, of which so many in- 
dividuals, and so many communities, had be^i the innocent 
and unhappy victims. Even of late they had destroyed with- 
out remorse, and without the shadow of necessity, the helpless 
crews of a Corinthian and an Andrian vessel. The gods had 
averted the atrocious resolution proposed by the bloody Philo- 
cles, of which the author and the approvers were equally 
criminal ; nor could those deserve pardon, whose breasts had 
been shut to pity." Such discourse, which resounded from 
every quarter of the assembly, declared, without the neces- 
sity of a formal vote, the unanimous decree of the confederates. 
As the prisoners had been stripped of their arms, there was 
nothing to be feared from their numbers and despair. They 
were conducted into the presence of their armed judges ; and, 
as a prelude to the inhuman massacre, Lysander sternly de« 
manded of Philocles what he deserved to suffer for his intend* 
ed cruelty. The Athenian replied with firmness, ^* Accuse 
not those whom you are entitled to judge, but inflict on us the 
same punishment which we, in a different fortune, would have 
inflicted on our enemies." The words were scarcely ended 
when Lysander hacked him in pieces. The Peloponnesian 
soldiers followed the bloody example of ttieir commander. Of 
three thousand Athenians, Adimantus alone was spared, either 
because he had opposed Hie detestable resolution of Philocles^ 
or because he had engaged in a treacherous correspondence 
with the Spartans.* 

It might be expected, that immediately after an views of 
event which gave him the command of the sea, Lysander. 
Lysander should sail to the Pirseus, and assault the unfortun^ite 
city, which was already grievously oppressed by the Lacedier 
monian army at Decelia. But the sagacious Spartan foresaw 

* Xeooph. SLeltoi. Pkit«r^. in I^yMnd. 
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tbe numerous obstacles in his way to tbe conquest of Athens, 
and prudently restrained the eagerness of the troops and his 
own. The strongly fortified harbours of that capitaJ, the long 
and lofty walls which surrounded the city on every, side* the 
ancient renown and actual despair of the Athenians^ must 
render the siege, if not altogether fruitless, at least difficult 
and tedious ; and the precious moments wasted in this doubt- 
fnl enterprise might be employed in attaining certain, imme- 
diate, and most important advantages. 
He esta- ®" *^® coast neither of Greece nor of Asia, nor 

blishes the of any of tlie intermediate islands, was there a na* 
pSe^er™ '^^^ tovce capable of contending with the fleet of 
the coasts Lysander, nor any fortified place in all those coun- 
of Asia and tries (except the city of Athens alone) sufficient to 
Europe. resist the impressions of his army. It was a de- 
xciii. 4. sign, therefore, which might well deserve his am- 

A.C.405. bition, and which was not condemned by his 
prudence, to establish or confirm the Lacediemonian empire 
qver those valuable and extensive coasts. The populous cities 
of Byzantium and Chalcedoii were attacked and taken during 
the astonishment and terror occasioned by the dreadful and 
irreparable misfortune of their Athenian allies. After tliese 
important acquisitions, Lysander sailed to the island of Les- 
bos, reduced Mitylen^, and confirmed the allegiance of Me- 
thymna. While he extended his arms over the neighbouring 
islands, as well as the maritime towns of Lydia and Caria, a 
powerful squadron, commanded by the enterprising valour of 
Eteonicus, ravaged the shores of Macedon, subdued the sea- 
ports of Thrace, and rode victorious in the Hellespont and 
Propontis, the JEgaean and Euxine seas. In six or eight 
months after the Athenian disaster at JSgos Potamos, the 
fairest portion of the ancient world, the most favoured by na- 
ture, and the most adorned by art, reluctantly submitted to 
the power, or voluntarily accepted the alliance of Sparta. 
Hismea- During this long series of triumphs, Lysander 

sures for never lost sight of the reduction of Athens i an 
tion of object important in itself, and necessary to the 

Athens. completion of his extensive plan. The vigilance 
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of tbe Peloponnesian squadrons prevented the usual supplies 
of foreign grain from reaching the distressed city. In all the 
towns which surrendered or which were taken by storm, the 
Athenian garrisons were saved from immediate deaths only 
on condition that they returned to their native country. 
Through such contrivances the crafty Spartan expected that the 
scarcity of provisions would soon compel the growing multitude 
of inhabitants to submit to the Lacedemonian army at Dece- 
lia. But the Athenians, who despised the assaults of the ene- 
my, braved the hardships of famine. Even after Lysander 
had blocked up their harbours with an hundred and fifty sail, 
they still defended, with vigour, their walls and ramparts ; 
patiently endured fatigue and hunger ; and beheld with obsti- 
nate unconcern, the affliction of their wives and children. 
Amidst the ravages of death and disease, which advanced 
with increasing horror, they punished, with the utmost severi- 
ty, the ignoble cowardice of Archestratus, who first mentioned 
capitulation, and declared that the same moment should put 
an end to their independence and their lives. 

But notwithstanding the melancholy firmness of g*^ ^ 
the popular assembly, a numerous and powerful Athens. 
party in the state was governed rather by interest ^cfv. 2. 
than by honour 5 and the greatest enemies of Athe- 
nian liberty flourished in the bosom of the republic. The 
aristocratical leaven of the Four Hundred had infected the 
whole body of the senate ; and not only the inconstant Thera- 
menes but several other men of abilities and influence, who 
had been most active in subverting that cruel tyranny, regret- 
ted the restoration of democracy to a people, who (as they had 
recently proved in many parts of their conduct) were unable to 
enjoy, without abusing, the invaluable gift of freedom. In re- 
publican governments, the misfortunes which ought to bind all 
ranks of men in the firmest and most indissoluble union^ have 
often little other tendency than to exasperate the political 
factions which tear and distract the community. Amidst every 
form of public distress, the Athenians caballed, clamoured, 
accused, and persecuted each other ^ and the faction of the 
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Bobles, who acted wifli siqierior concert, vigour^ and address, 
destroyed, by dark insinuations, fdse witoesses, perjury, and 
every otb^ species of legal fraud and cruelty, the andacious 
Cleophon, and other popular demagogues^ who might most 
effectually have opposed their measures.* 
Keffociation When these obstacles were remored, Therame- 
of Then^ nes ( whose recent merit prerented the suspicion ci 
SkTspi^ ^ assembly) proposed an embassy to Laceds- 
tuu* mon, which should request a suspension of hostiii* 

ties, and obtain, if possible, some moderate terms of accom« 
modation. He named himself, with nine colleagues, as the 
persons best qualified to undertake this important commission, 
flattering the people in the clearest and least ambiguous terms^ 
with an undoubted prosped; of success. A decree was imme- 
diately passed, investing the ambassadors with full powers. 
They assumed the sacred badge of their inviolable character, 
reached in safety the Spartan camp, held a conference with 
King Agis, and afterwards repaired to the Lacedemonian 
capital. During four months, they carried on their pretended 
negociation with the senate, the kings, the ej^ori, and especi- 
ally with Lysander, whose authority, being unknown to the 
ancient constitution of Sparta, was far more extensive than 
that of all other magistrates collectively. With him prin* 
cipaUy, the plan was concerted for compelling the Athe- 
nians to submit to terms of peace, which they must have re* 
garded as worse, not only than war, but death.f The fortifi- 
cations of tlieir harbours were to be demolished, as well as the 
long walls which joined them with the city : they were to sur- 
render all their ships but twelve ; to resign every pretension 
to their ancient possessions in foreign parts ; to recall from 
banishment the surviving members of the late tyrannical aris- 
tocracy; to follow the standard of Sparta in war; and, in 
peace, to mould their political constitution ufter the model 
which that victorious republic might think fit to prescribe. 

f LysuLS against Eratosthenes, p. 273. 
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When Tfaerfttnenes produced these unexpected Thenego. 
fruits of his boasted negociation^ the Athenians ^^ ^' 
had no longer either strength or spirit to resist, or the AthenU 
even courage to die. Durtng the long absence of ^^* 
thmr ambassadors, the siege had been carried on with redou* 
bled vigour. The Lacedaemonians, reinforced by the Thebaas^ 
as well as by their immerous allies of Peloponnesus, had in- 
vested the city on every side, the harbours were closely block* 
ed 19 by Lysander, who had become master of Melos, Ceos^ 
;£gina, imd Salamis ; islands so n^ar to Athens that they were 
frequently rc^^arded as parts of tiie Attic territory. The 
greatest misery prevailed within the walls ; the famine was 
intolerable, and the diseases naore intolerable t^an the famine. 
The full period of thrice nine years had dapsed, which, if we 
may cttiit a most accurate and faithful historian,"^ had been 
assigned by repeated oracles and predictions, as the destined 
term a( the Peloponnesian war, and of the Athenian greatness. 
The jnrindpal leaders of the democracy had been cut off by the 
perfidious snares of their <^ponents, who were prepared to 
bear a foreign yoke, provided they might usurp dmnestic 
tyranny. That odious faction was ready to approve tiie mea- 
sures of Theramenes, who might intimidate the dejected as* 
sembly by declaring, (a most melancholy trutii) that the 
severity of t}ie Lacediemonians, excessive as it seemed, was 
yet moderation and lenity when compared with the furious and 
unextingttishable rage of the Thebans and Corinthians, who 
maintained that the Athenians deserved not any terms of 
accommodation $ that their crimes ought to be persecuted with 
unrelenting vengeance ; their proud city demolished with such 
perfect destruction, that not even its vestige should remain; 
and the insolent inhabitants utterly extirpaited from Oreecet 

* The wofds of Thucydides, 1. ▼. p. 362. are very remarkable. ** He remem- 
beT8» that from the first commenGement of hostilities it had been conatantly 
prophesied that the war would last thrice nine years; which, of all predictions 
Was alone firm and stable ;" or as the idiom of the Greek lang^ge will bear, 
^the most firm and stable,*' 
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which they had so long disturbed by their ambition, and pro- 
yoked by their tyranny and cruelty. Such an argument Ther- 
amenes might have employed if it had been necessary to 
employ any argument, to justify his negociation with the Spar- 
tans which was confirmed and ratified by the voice of the 
aristocratical cabal, and submitted to, rather than accepted 
by the majority of the assembly^ with the gloomy silence of 
despair. 

AtheiM 8ur- ^^ *® sixteenth of May, the day on which the 
renders;— Athenians had been accustomed to celebrate the 
tiSn eSs anniversary of the immortal victory of Salamis, 
the coxnpas- the hostile armament took possession of their har- 
cnemies. bours; the combined army entered their gates. 
Olymp. The walls and fortresses of the city of Minerva, 

A. C. 404. which the generous magnanimity of its inhabitants, 
preferring the public safety to their own, had 
abandoned in defence of Greece to the fuiy of a barbarian 
invader, were ungratefully levelled to the ground by the im- 
placable resentment of the Greeks ; who executed their de- 
structive purpose with all the eagerness of emulation, boasting 
amidst the triumphs of martial music, that the demolition of 
Athens would be regarded, in all succeeding ages, as the true 
sera of Grecian freedom. Tet, after they had satisfied their 
vengeance, they seemed to regret its effects. The day was 
concluded with a magnificent festival, in which the recitation 
of the poets formed, as usual, the principal ornament of the 
entertainment. Among other pieces was rehearsed the Electra 
of Euripides, and particularly that affecting chorus, ^< We 
come, O daughter of Agamemnon, to thy rustic and humble 
roof." The words were scarcely uttered, when the whole 
assembly melted into tears, the forlorn condition of that young 
and virtuous princess, expelled the royal palace of her father, 
and inhabiting a miserable cottage, in want and wretchedness, 
recalling the dreadful vicissitude of fortune which liad befallen 
Athens, once mistress of the sea; and sovereign of Greece, but 
deprived, in one fatal hour, of her ships, her walls^ and her 
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stretigth, and reduced from the pride of power and prosperity^ 
to misery, dependence, and servitude $ without exerting one 
memorable eflTort to dignify her fall, and brighten the last mo- 
ment of her destiny.* ' 

* Xenopb. HeUen. L ii. c. i. & seqq. Diodor. 1. zUi. 104—107. Plttt. in Ly- 
ssuid. p. 438. Lysias in Eratosth. & Ag^rat. 
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CHAP. xxni. 

Rapacity and Cruelty of the Spartan Chroemmeut* — The Thirty 
Tyrants in Athens. — Persecution of Lysias and his Family. 
— Theramenes opposes the Tyrants. — /Sanguinary Speech of 
Criiias. — Death of Theramenes.^-'Persecution and Death of 
JUcUnades. — ThrasyhUus sdxes PhyU.'^Defeats the Tyrants. 
— Memorable Speech of ThrasyhUus. — Oath of Amnesty — w>t 
faithfuUy observed. 

Therapaci- ^^^ conquest of Athens and the acknow- 

ty and cm- ledged dominion of Sparta, terminated the memo- 
Spartan ^- ra^le War of twenty-seven years. It still remained 
vemment. fop Lysander to reduce the island of Samos,* 
which enjoys the honourable distinction of being the last 
settlement in the East that defied the ambition of Pericles, 
and the last which submitted to the cruel policy of Lysander. 
The conquered islands and cities suffered still greater vexa- 
tions under the Spartan, than they had done under the Athe- 
nian, empire. Among the hostile factionsf which ambition or 
danger had formed in those turbulent republics, Lysander 
always preferred that party which possessed most craft and 
least patriotism. At the head of this cabal he placed a Spar- 
tan HdrmosteSf or governor, on whose obsequious cruelty he 

* Comp. Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 461. & Plut iii. p. 31. in Ljaand. Lysias 
adv. Eratosth. p. 2T4, & Diodor. p. 396. It is remarkable, that Xenophon and 
Lysias, both contemporaries, should differ in a matter of chronology ; the one 
placing the conquest of Samos before, and the other after, Lysander's voyage 
to Athens. 

f These were the (jwuifuixjuu stU Bi^xms xm o^x"*^ mentioned by Thucydi- 
des and Xenophon; "associations, or rather conspiracies, for mutual defence 
m courts of justice, and for mutual assistance in obtaining oiRces of power." 
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could depend. The citadels were garrisoned by mercenaries : 
a proud faction insulted as subjects^ Hiose whom they had 
envied as rivals^ or dreaded as enemieis ; and every species of 
license and disorder was exercised^ with a presumption that 
could be equalled only by the tameness with which it was en- 
dured.^ The Asiatic Greeks regretted the dishonourable 
yoke of Persia; they regretted the stern dominion of Athens; 
both which seemed tolerable evils, compared to the oppressive 
tyranny of Sparta and Lysander. The contributions, of which 
they had formerly so much complained, no longer appeared 
exorbitant. Lysander was the first and the lieist conqueror 
who imposed on those feeble communities the enormous tribute 
of a thousand talents.f 

The unrelenting severity of Sparta has usually causes to 
been ascribed to the personal character of her ge- which as- 
neral, whose natural arrogance and cruelty were ^" * 
heightened and confirmed by the sudden exaltation of his for* 
tune. From the simple citizen of a small, and then unfortunate 
republic, he became, in a few years, the arbiter of Greece. 
Athens acknowledged his authority; the smaller cities courted 
his protection ; venal poets and orators extolled him with odes 
and panegyrics; he was honoured with crowns and statues^ 
and worshipped by hymns and sacrifices4 Yet it is obvious 

* Instead of the sweet draught of liberty, Sparta, according to Theopom* 
pus, ga^e Greece the bitter cup of Slarery. In the city of Kiletus he sacrifi- 
ced at once eight hundred men, of the democratical faction, to the implacable 
rage of their adversaries. Plut. in Lysand. 

f Diodorus, p. 400, says, fiksua new ;tt>M>f taS^wtiw xod' 'cyiovf w, ** more 
than a thousand talents yearly ;" that is, above two hundred thousand pounds. 
It may be computed from Plut in Lysand. & Xenoph. p. 462. that Lysander 
sent home a still larger sum after the surrender of Samos. The law of Lycur- 
gus respecting gold and ffllver, which had been long virtually, was now form- 
ally, abolished. The use of the precious metals was allowed to the state, but 
forbidden to in^viduals, under paun of death. The prohibition, however, was 
universally disregarded : many^partans possessed abundance of gold and ail- 
ver; none incurred the penalty of the law. Compar. Plat. & Xenoph. loc. 
citat. & Isocrat. in Archidam. 

t Plut. in Lysand. 
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to remark, tiiat whatever might be the temper and manners of 
Lysander, his country is justly accountable for the wrongs 
which he was allowed to commit with impunity : and it is un- 
certain whether another general, placed in the same situation, 
would have acted on different principles ; since the nature of 
the Spartan institutions, and the ambitious views of the re- 
public, seemed to demand and justify uncommon exertions of 
severity. In the administration of their domestic government, 
five or six thousand Spartans tyrannised over thirty thousand 
Lacedsemonians; these tyrannised, with still greater rigour, 
over thrice that number of slaves $ and it was natural to ex- 
pect that when the slaves were associated with the troops,"* all 
these descriptions of men, Spartans, Lacedaemonians, and He- 
lots would tyrannise, with an emulation of cruelty, over their 
conquered subjects. 

The deep '^''^ scanty materials of ancient history cannot 

impression enable US minutely to explain the humiliation and 
made on^^ distress of the Asiatic Greeks, oppressed by the 
contempo- double tyranny of the Spartans and of their fellow- 
citizens, t^ontemporary writers, who beheld this 
scene of misery and desolation, seem at a loss for words to 
impress its horror. Isocrates endeavours to grasp the ampli- 
tude of the subject in the vague language of general descrip- 
tion ; by strokes of exaggeration and hyperbole, he supplies 
the place of clear and positive information ; but all the copious- 
ness and energy of the Greek tongue sink beneath the heavy 
afflictions of that unfortunate people; and the mind of the 
orator seems to labour with a thought which he is unable to 
express*! It is not, however, from such rhetorical descrip- 

* The Helots then took the title vco^afuodcc;, Libertini, dtwofae dc to 
vso^/tud$e$ ihsvOtpov ijBfj twau Thucydid. 1. v. p. 533. From some passages 
in Isocrates (Panegyr. & de Pace,) it should seem that Lysander often ap- 
pointed these freed men to offices of great trust and authority. 

f See the oration of Isocrates on the peace, p. 171, &c. In the panegyric 
of Athens, speaking of the aristocratical factions supported by Lysander and 
the Lacedaemonians, Isocrates says, they consisted of virretches, *< whose cruel- 
ty and injustice are unexampled in the history of mankind. From what 
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tions that we can attain an adequate and satisfactory know- 
ledge of the Spartan administration : history delights in plain 
and authentic facts; and the rigorous treatment of the Athe- 
nians themselves will best represent the hardships inflicted on 
their Asiatic colonies and dependencies. 

The Athenians had surrendered their fleet ; their j^^ ^j^^, 
walls and harbours were demolished ; the citadel tyrants in 

Athens 

was occupied by a Lacedaemonian garrison, com- oiymp. 
manded by Callibius, the friend of Lysander 5 and »^»^- 1- 
their government was usurped by thirty men, the 
dependants and creatures of Sparta. The furious and profli- 
gate Critias formed a proper head for tliis aristocratical coun- 
cil, whose members have been justly branded in histoiy under 
the name of the Thirty Tyrants.* jOn pretence of delivering 
the state from the malice of informers, and the turbulence of 
seditious demagogues, they destroyed the most valuable por- 
tion of the community.! Niceratus, the son of Nicias, and a 
son who inherited with part of the opulence, the whole of the 
virtues of his illustrious father, was condemned to death; 
Leon, the most public spirited^ and Antiphon,:|: the most elo- 

indignity did they abstain ? Into what excesses were they not transported ? 
They, who regarded the most factious as the most faithful ; the most treacher- 
ous as the most deserving. Their crimes proved infectious, and changed the 
mildness of human nature into savage ferocity," &c. See p. 52, &c. 

• Their names are preserved in Xenophon, Hellen, ii. 3. 

f Xenoph. p. 462. which Caesar, ap. Sallust, de Bello Catil. c. 51. evidently 
had in view, " Lacedaemonii, devictis Atheniensibus, triginta viros imposuere. 

Hi primo coepere pessimum quemque, & omnibus invisum, indamnatum 

necare. Eo populus Ixtari, & merito dicere fieri. Post ubi pauUatim licentia 

crevit, juxta bonos & malos libidinose interficere Ita civitas servitute op- 

pressa, stultx Ixtitix graves poenas dedit." * 

t Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 467. State criminals in Athens frequently 
escaped punishment after sentence had been passed on them. PlatOy in 
Phacd. Demosthenes, Lysias, Andocides, &c. This must have happened to 
Antiphon if the decree against him be genuine, preserved in the ** Lives of 
the Ten Orators,** a treatise bearing Plutarch's naine, but rejected by critics 
as spurious. From this record, Antiphon appears to have been condemned 
by the magistrates under the democracy that immediately succeeded the 
government of the Four Hundred. Thucydides, 1. viii. mentions his prosecu- 
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quent of his contemporaries^ shared the same fate ; Thrasy- 
bulus and Anytus were banished. Whoever was known to be 
powerfuly was regarded as dangerous; whoever was supposed 
to be rich, was accused as criminal. Strangers and citizens 
were involved in one promiscuous ruin.^ 
Illustrate Amidst this general wreck of whatever was most 

by the per- worthy and respectable, I shall select the persecu- 

secution ot ^ ^ »  

Lysias and tion of Lysias and his family, the only transaction 
his famUy. ^j ^^^ kind, recorded with such circumstances as 

answer the ends of history. Cephalus, the father of this in- 
genious orator, was by birth a Syracusan. The friendship 
of Pericles persuaded him to settle in Athens, where, under 
the protection of that powerful statesman, he obtained wealth 
and honours. His inoffensive and generous character escaped 
the enmity and persecution to which the opulent Athenians 
were commonly exposed ; and he enjoyed the rare felicity of 
living thirty years in the midst of continual trials and im- 
peachments, without being obliged to appear as plaintiff or 
defendant in any litigation. His sons, Lysias and Polemar- 

tion at that period, and the wonderful abilities which he discovered in his 
defence. But neither Thucydides nor the Pseudo-Plutarch warrant the asser- 
tion that the sentence passed on Antiphon under the democracy was carried 
into execution. This consideration did not occur to the learned Abb^ Ricard, 
who, in his elegant French translations of Plutarch's morals, torn. xi. p. 44^ 
expresses his surprise that I should number Antiphon among the victims of 
the Thirty Tyrants, especially as I had translated into English Lysias' Ora- 
tion against Eratosthenes, where the death of Antiphon is charged on 
Theramenes. This, indeed, is true ; yet Theramenes himself, when plead- 
ing before the Thirty, for his own life, affirms that Antiphon was put to 
death by their t>rders; Xenoph. ubi supra: and in the treatise ascribed to 
Plutarch, above mentioned, Antiphon is said to have perished, under the 
Thirty, on the authority of an Oration of Lysias now lost, and of Theopom- 
pus of Chios, the scholar of Socrates, and the continuator of Thucydides. I 
knew there were various Antiphons, (Vid. Van Spaan Dessert, apud Beiske. 
Orator. Grxc. tom. vii.) but thought the passages cited from Thucydides and 
Xenophon applied to Antiphon the Bhamnusiam, of whom only I had occa- 
sion to speak ; and who, by an uncommon, indeed, but not unexampled fate, 
may possibly have been condemned under one government and executed 
under another. 

* Xenoph. 1. ii. p. 463, & seqq. 
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chus, inherited his innocence^ his generosity^ and his good 
fortune. Though possessed of the most valuable accomplish- 
mentSf natural and acquired, the brothers prudently kept aloof 
from the dangerous paths of public life: contented mth their 
domestic felicity, they aspired not to the rank of Athenian 
citizens ; but liberally contributed to supply the exigencies of 
the state^ from the profits of a flourishing manufacture of 
shields, which they carried on by the labour of an hundred 
and twenty slaves. The cruelty of the Thirty Tyrants, from 
whose rapacious eye neither obscurity could conceal, nor merit 
defend, occasioned the death of Polemarchus, and the imme- 
diate misfortunes, as well as the future glory of Lysias, who 
acted a distinguished part in overturning that detestable tyran- 
ny, and in bringing its authors and abettors to condign 
punishment.'^ 

The history is related by himself with perspi- 'The oia- 
cuous precision and graceful simplicty; **The count*^ 
tyrants Theognis and Piso apprised their asso- ^^^ ^"^^ 
elates, that ,many strangers established at Athens 
were disaffected to the government. This afforded a plausi- 
ble pretence for rifling the effects of these unhappy men ; a 
measure to which the Thirty were not only excited by avarice, 
but prompted by fear. Money was become necessary for the 
preservation of their power, which, being founded on usurpa- 
tion, and tyrannically administered, could only be maintained 
by the influence of corruption and the mercenary aid of foreign 
troops. The life of man, therefore, they regarded as a matter 
of litde moment; the amassing of wealth was the principal 
object of their concern ; to gratify which, ten strangers were 
at once devoted to destruction. In this number, indeed, were 
two poor men; a base and cruel artifice to persuade you, 
Athenians ! that the remaining eight had been condemned, not 
for the sake of their riches, but in order to {ureserve the public 
tranquillity ; as if the interest of the public had ever been an 
object of regard with that tyrannical cabal ! Their infamous 

* See the Life of Ly8ias> and the Orations there referred to, p. 110, & seqq. 
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design was executed wifii inhuman cruelty. Their Tictams 
were taken in their beds, or at supper^ in the privacy of do- 
mestic retirement. Me they seized exercising the rites of 
hospitality ; my guests were rudely dismissed ; I was delivered 
into the custody of the worthless Piso. While his accomplices 
continued in the workshop^ taldng a list of our slaves and ef- 
fects, I asked him, ''Whether money could save my life?" 
** Tesy a considerable sunt'' ** I will give you a talent of 
silver.'' This he consented to accept^ as the price of my safe- 
ty ; and to such a melancholy situation was I reduced, that it 
afforded me a momentary consolation to depend on the preca- 
rious faith of a man, who (as I well knew) despised every law 
human and divine. But my comfort was of short duration $ 
for I had no sooner opened my coffer to pay him the talent, 
than he ordered his attendant to seize the contents, consisting 
of three talents of silver, an hundred Danes, three hundred 
Cyzicenes, and three silver cups. I entreated Piso to allow 
me a small sum to defray the expense of my journey. But 
he desired me to be thankful to escape vdth life. Going out 
together, we met the tyrants Melobius and Mnesitheides, re- 
turning from the workshop. They inquired, where we were 
going f Piso answered, to examine the house of my brother 
Polemarchus. They desired him to proceed; but command- 
ed me to follow them to the house of Damasippus. Piso 
whispered me to be silent, and to fear nothing, because he 
would immediately come there. Upon our arrival, we found 
Theognis guarding several of my companions in calamity. 
I increased the number of his prisoners; but obtained an 
opportunity to represent my innocence and misfortunes to 
Damasippus, entreating him, by our past friendship, to 
employ his influence in my behalf. He assured me of his 
intention to intercede with Theognis, whose avarice would 
easily prevail with him to betray his trust. While they con- 
versed together earnestly, I took advantage of my knowledge 
of the house, to escape through three secret passages, which 
all happened to be open and unguarded; and fortunately 
reaching the country house of my friend Archimaus, a sliip- 
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master^ sent him to the city, that he might bring me intelli- 
gence of my brother. He discovered that the tyrant' Eratos- 
thenes had dragged him from the road, and conducted him to 
prison, where he was ordered to drink hemlock. At this 
melancholy news, I sailed to Megara, mider cover of the night* 
Oar effects became the property of the tyrants, whose mean 
avarice spared not the smallest trifle belonging to us. Even 
the gold ear-rings of Polemarchus' wife were forcibly torn 
away by the brutal Melobius.'^* 

The Thirty justified these abominable acts of j^^^^ 
cruelty by the authority of a servile senate, which menes op. 
they still allowed to subsist as the instrument and ti^ts. ^ 
accomplice pf;tl}eir^ tyranny. It could not be ex- 
pected, however,* ifiat in a dty accustomed to the utmost li- 
berty of opinion and freedom of d^ate, a body of five hundred, 
or even of thirty men, should continue to agree in the same 
odious and oppressive measures. The first seeds of discord, 
or rather the first symptoms of repentance, appeared in the 
speeches and behaviour of the bold and active Therameiied ; 
who, though the princqial author of the revolution, was alrea* 
dy disposed by the humanity of his nature, or by the sitaguliu* 
inconstancy of his temper,f to destroy the work of his own 
hands. His strenuous endeavours were used to save the in- 
nocent and unhappy victims whom his furious colleagues daily 
devoted to destruction : under his protection the citizens as«- 
sembled, and expressed their resentment or despair ; and it 
was justly apprehended that the government of the Thirty 
might be- dissolved by the same means, and by the same man, 
who had set on foot and subverted the short-lived tyranny of 
tiie four hundred. The present usurpation, indeed, was de- 
fended by a Lacediemonian garrison ; but the Thirty dreaded 

* See the disooorsea of Lysias against Agoratos and £ratosthenesf» p. 358 
& seqq. 

f Thucydld. viii. 68, & seqq. Lysias advers. Eratosth. Xenophon psdnts 
him more favourably V and Aristot. apud Plut. iii» 337. & Diodor. p. 350, & 
seqq. stiU more favourably than Xenophon. 

TOL. III. 7 
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tbe inflaenee of Tberamenes over the tvmgn troops ; fhey 
dreaded 'still more his influence over the Athenian citisens. 
When they considered the precarious tenure of their authorityt 
and the uiyust Tiolence of their administration they reflected 
on Ihe past with pain^ and viewed ihe future with terror. But 
they had gone too far to retreat, and nothing remained but to 
prop the tottering fabric of Iheir power by enlarging its base. 
Three thousand citizens were invited to participate in the ad- 
vantages and dangers of their government. The rest were 
disarmed and treated with an increase of severity. 
He is ac- Thenunenes vainly opposed the criminal designs 

cused by of his coUeagues, who implicitly submitted their 
^'^^^ wills to the implacable fury ^({ft^^ i He it was 

who chiefly encouraged Ihem boldly MpCTseverey and>to>9s« 
move every obstacle to the unlimited gratiflcation of Iheir pas- 
rions. The safety of Tberamenes^ he assured them, was no 
longer compatible with their own. His delicacyy real or af- 
fected, was totally inconsistent with the spirit of the present 
adttinistralion $ nor could the government of Thirty^ any 
more than that of one tyrant, admit of bring curiously canvass- 
ed, or fastidiously opposed. These sentimmts being received 
with approbation, we might ^qiect that Tberamenes should 
have been destroyed by that sudden and open violence which 
had proved &tal to so many others. But, as the most daring 
violators of the laws of society are obliged to establish and 
observe some ndes of justice, in their conduct towards each 
other, it had been covenanted among the Thirty, that, amidst 
ike violent and capricious outrages which they committed 
ngainst their subjects, none of their own number should be put 
to death without the benefit of a trial before the senate^ a pri« 
^vilege extending to the three thousand intrusted with the use 
of arms, and suflkiently denoting the miserable condition of 
the other citizens. The senate was assembled to try Tbera- 
menes i but this tribunal was surrounded by armed men. 
When the pretended criminal appeared, Critias addressed the 
court in a speech too remarkable eftt to be ftofiottea. 
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" Shoidd you imagine, senators ! consMering SMuminMy 
the great numbers wbo have suffered death« that speech of 
we have been guilty of unnecessary cruelty, you ^"^*'* 
will alter that opinion on reflecting that revoluti(His of govern- 
ment must always be attended witit bloodshed ; but particularly 
when a populous city like Athens, which has been long pam- 
pered with liberty, is reduced under the dominion of a few. 
The present mode of administration was imposed by ib» La- 
cedaemonians as the condition of the public safety. In ordee 
to maintain its authority we have removed those seditious ik- 
magogues, whose democratical madness had occasioned all our 
past calamities. It is our duty to proceed in this useful work^ 
and to destroy, without fear or compassion, all who would 
disturb the public tranquillity. Should a man of this dan- 
gerous disposition be found in our own order, he ought to be 
punished with double rigour, and treated not only as an 
enemy but as a traitor. That Theramenes is liable to this 
acGUsation appears from the whole tenor of his conduct. He 
concluded the treaty with the Lacediemonians ; he dissolved 
the popular government; he directed and approved the first 
and boldest measures of our administration : but no sooner 
did difficulties arise, than he deserted his associates, declared 
his opposition to their designs, and undertook the protection 
of the populace. When the weather was fair and favourable, 
he pursurd the same course with his companions, but, on the 
first change of wind, he thought proper to alter his navigatioiL 
With such an irresolute steersman it is impossible to govern 
the helm of the republic, and to conduct the vessel to her des- 
tined harbour. This dangerous inconsistency ought, indeed^ 
to have been expected from a man to whose character perfidy 
is congenial. He began his political career under the direction 
of his father Hagnon, a violent partisan of democracy. He 
afterwards changed his system, in order to obtain the favour 
of the nobles. He both established and dissolved the govern- 
ment of tbe four hundred ; and the whole strain of his btha^ 
viour proves him unfit to govern, and unwprfty to live.''"*^ 

* Xenoph, p. 464—466. 
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Therame- Theramenes made a copious and persuasive de- 

nes' de- fence, acknowledging, ** That he had often changed 

his conduct, but denying that he had ever varied 
his principles. When the democracy flourished, he had main- 
tained the just rights, but repressed the insolence, of tiie peo- 
pie. When it became necessary to alter the form of the 
republic, in compliance witli the command of the Spartans, he 
had supported the legal power, but opposed the tyranny, of 
the magistrates. Under every administration of government, 
he had approved himself the friend of moderation and justice, 
which he stUl continued, and ever would continue, to recom- 
mend and enforce, convinced that those virtues alone could 
give stability and permanence to any system of government 
whether aristocratical or popular." . * 

Therame- ^^^ Senators murmured applause, unawed by 

nes drag. the presence of Critias and his associates. But 
ecation?^' this furious tyrant made a signal to the armed 

men, who surrounded the senate house, to show 
the points of their daggers ; and then stepping forward, said^ 
** it is the duty, O senators ! of a prudent magistrate, to pre- 
vent the deception and danger of his friends. The countenance 
of those brave youths (pointing to his armed partisans) suffi- 
ciently discovers that they will not permit you to save a man 
who is manifestly subverting the government: I, therefore, 
with the general consent, strike the name of Theramenes from 
the list of those who have a right to be tried before the senate; 
and, with the approbation of my colleagues, I condemn him to 
immediate death." Roused by this unexpected and bloody 
sentence, Theramenes started from his seat, and sprang to the 
altar of the senate-house, at once imploring the compassion, 
and urging the interest of the spectators, whose names, he ob- 
served, might be struck out, and whose lives might be sacri^- 
ced, as unjustly and cruelly as his own. But the terror of 
armed violence prevented any assistance or intercession ; and 
the Eleven men (for thus Athenian delicacy styled the execu- 
tioners of public justice) dragged him from the altar^ ^nd 
hurried him to execution. 
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In proceeding though the market-place^ the his death 
unhappy victim of tyranny invoked the favour and 
gratitude of his fellow-citizens^ who had often been protected 
by his eloquence, and defended by his valour« ^ But -tiie impu- 
dent Satyrus, the chief minister of vengeance both in authority 
and cruelty, sternly told him, that if he continued his excla- 
mations and uproar he should soon lament in good earnest:* 
^' And shall I not," said Theramenes, << though I remain 
silent ?" When he drank the fatal hemlock, he poured a li« 
bation on the ground with a health to the honest Critias : cir- 
cumstances deemed worthy of relation, as attesting that even 
in his last moments, he was forsaken neither by bis facetious- 
ness nor by his fortitude.f 

The death of Theramenes delivered the tyrants Excessive 
fi*om the only restraint which tended to control cruelty of 
their insolence and to moderate their cruelty. ^ tyrants. 
They might now indulge in all the licentiousness of outrage, 
without the fear of reproach or the danger of resistance. Their 
miserable subjects were driven from the city, from the Pirssus, 
from their houses, their farms, and their villages, which were 
divided among the detestable instruments of an odious usur- 
pation. Nor did the tyrants stop here. A mandate wasi pub- 
lished, enforced by the authority of the Spartan senate, 
prohibiting any Grecian c\ty to receive the unfortunate fugi- 
tives. But this inhuman order was almost universally 
disobeyed : the sacred laws of hospitality prevailed over the 
terror of an unjust decree; Thebes, Argos, and Megara, were 
crowded with Athenian exUes.:|: 

* *Of e (Hfudlotfo, et/u; (fuAftijfnuv, literally, that he would czy out unless 
he were silent. The inaccurate language of the executioner furnished occa- 
sion to the smart reply of Theramenes. 

f Xenoph. p. 470. The glorious death of Theramenes cancelled the imper- 
fections •of his life. That his character was inconstant, most writers allow. 
Lysias adversus Eratosthen. accuses him of many deliberate crimes ; but he 
died in a virtuous cause, and, however he had acted, left the scene gracefully. 
'* Quam me delectat Theramenes ! quam elato ammo est ! Etsi enim flemus, 
cum le^mus, tamen non miserabiliter vir clarus moritur." Cic. Tusc. Quwst* 

* Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 236. 
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Titer dread ^^ extrcising those abominlJkle ads of cruelty^ 
the nudbin- the Thirtjr probably consulted the immediate safety 
cU>l»deik^' of their persons, but they precipitated the downfal 
of their power. The ojqiressed Athenians^ whose 
sulfcrings seemed no longer tolerable, required only a leader 
to rouse them to arms, and to conduct them to victory and to 
yengeance. This danger the tyrants had greater reason to 
apprdiend since they could not expect a reinforcement to the 
garrison, while the efforts of Lvsander and the Spartans were 
principally directed towards the extension of their Asiatic 
conquests. The abilities and resentment of Alcibiades pointed 
him out as the person best qualified to undertake the adven- 
turous design of reassembling the fugitives, and of animating 
them with courage to recover their lost country. That illus- 
trious exile had been driven from his Thracian fortress by the 
terror of the Lacedsemonians, then fnasters of the Hellespont, 
and had acquired a settlement under the protection of Phama- 
bazus, in the little village of Grynium in Phrygia, ^ere, un- 
disturbed by the dangerous contentions of war and politics, he 
enjoyed an obscure happiness in the bosom of love and friend- 
ship. But the cruel fears of the tyrants pursued him to this 
last retreat. 

His death Lysaudo* told Phamabazus that the sacrifice of 

and charac- Alcibiades was necessary for the safety of that 
^^'* form of government which had been recently esta- 

blished in Athens, and which it was the interest both of Sparta 
and of Persia to maintain. A private reason (which will 
afterwards appear) prevailed with the satrap to pay immediate 
attention to this bloody advice. A band of armed Phrygians 
was sent to surprise and destroy Alcibiades. Such was the 
fame of his prowess, that these timid assassins durst not at- 
tack him in broad day, or by open force. They chose the ob- 
scurity of night to surround and set Are to his house, which 
according to the fashion of the country, was chicAy composed 
of light and combustible materials. The crackling noise of 
the flames alarmed Alcibiades, whose own treacherous char* 
acter rendered him always suspicious of treachery. He 



snatciied his s^fv^rd, And twistii^g bis oumtle roiupd UNi left ann^ 
rushed through the flamiBg edifioe» foUowed by his fMttifid Ar- 
cadian friend^ and by his affidctiimate mistress Timandra.* 
The cowardice of the Phrygians, declining to meet the fury of 
his assault, covered him with a shower c^ javelins. But even 
these Barbarians spared the weakness and the sex of Timaa«> 
dra, whose tears and entreaties obtained the melancholy con- 
solation of burying h^ unfortunate lovi^^ a man whose 
various character can only be rejn^ented in tlie wonderM 
vicissitudes of his file and fortune $ and who, though eminently 
adorned with Ihe advantages of birth, wealth, valour and elo* 
quence, and endowed with uncommon g^fits (tf nature and ac- 
quirements of art, yet deficient in discretiqp and probity, 
involved his country and himself in inextricable calamities* 

Although the life of Alcibiades had been highly Thnunrba. 
pemieious to his country, his death, at this parti* iuf» with a 
cular juncture, might foe r0garded as a misfortune, f^^tives, 
had not the Athenian exUes at Thebes been headed seizesPhyU 
by a man who without being deformed by his vices, was pos- 
sessed of all his merits. The enterprising courage of Thra- 
sybulus was aniqiated by the love ot liberty ; and while he 
generally foUowedf the rules of justice and humanity, he had 
magnammity to conceive, abilities to conduct, and perseve^ 
ranee to accomplish, tfa« boldest and most arduous designs. 
Having communicated his intentions to the unhappy fugitives 
m Thebes and M^ara, he j^couraged a body trf seventy in- 
trepid followers to seiase the important fortress of Phyl^, 
ntnated on the Beotian and Athenian fhmtier. Thetyruiti 
This daring enterprise alarmed the tyrants, who baffled ia 
marched forth witli the flower of thdr troops to ^mpto^ 
dislodlge the new garrison. But the natural ^odge 
strength of the place bafted their assault; and, 
when they determined to invest it, the unexpected violence 
of a tensest, accompanied with an extraordinary fall of 

* Corn. Nepos, k Plat, in Alcibiad. 

t ffis conducts aB wlH appear hereafter* was not unifonn* 
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snow,* obliged them to desist from their andM*takiiig. Thej 
returned with precipitation to Athens, leaving behind part 
of their attendants and baggage, which fell a prej to the 
garrison of Phyl^ ; the strength of which continuallj aug- 
mented by the confluence of Athenian exiles^ and soon in- 
creased from seventy, to seven hundred men. 
Thrasybu- '^® tyrants had just reason to apprehend that 

lus sim>ri. these daring invaders might ravage the surround- 

dkfe^the ing country* and even attack the capital. Alarmed 
enemy. by this danger, they despatched seroral troops of 

horse, with the greater part of their Lacedemonian merce- 
naries, who encamped in a woody country, at the distance of 
fifteen furlongs.from Phyle, in order to watch the motions and 
repress the incursions of the enemy. But these forces, which 
had been sent to guard the territory and city from surprise, 
were themselves surprised by Thrasybulus, who silently 
marched forth in the night, posted his men amidst the con- 
cealed intricacies of the forest, and suddenly attacked the La- 
cedemonians before they had time to recover courage, op even 
to stand to their arms. ^The dread of sxk ambush probably 
prevented the wary general from following tl^em to any great 
distance from the garrison. An hundred and twenty men 
were slain in the pursuit ; a trophy was «Mted ; the baggage 
and arms were conveyed in triumph to PhyU.f 
The tyrants '^^ ntwB of this disaster inspired the Thirty 
remove to with such terror that liiey no longer regarded a 
Eieuflis. dismantled capital like Athens as proper for flieir 
residence. They determined to remove to the neighbouring 
city of meusis, which, in case of extremity, seemed more ca- 
pable of defence. The three thousand, who were intrusted 
with l!he use of arms, accompanied them thither, and assisted 
them in treacherously putting to death all such of the Ekusi* 
nians as wrere thought disaffected to the usurpation. Under 
pretence of mustering the inhabitants, these unhappy men 

t Xenoph. p. 471. 
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were anj^y conducted through the narrow gate leading to tiie 
shore, where they were successively disarmed^ bound, and 
executed by the cruel instruments of tyranny.* 

Meanwhile the garrison of Phyl^ continually xhnisybu- 
received new reinforcements. The orator Lysias, lu» marches 
whose domestic sufferings jiave been recently de- rxusf 
scribed, collected three hundred men to take yen* 
geance on tiie murderers of his brother, and the authors of his 
own banishment*! These useful suppltes encouraged Hira* 
sybulus to attempt surprising the Piraeus, the inhabitants of 
which, consisting chiefly of tradesmen, merchants, and mari- 
ners, bore with great impatience and indignation the injuries 
of a subordinate council of Ten, the obsequious imitators of 
the Thirty. This enterprise was crowned with success, al* 
though the tyrants brought forth their whole force io oppose it- 
Having intercepted their march to the place, Thrasybulus oc« 
cupied a rising ground, which gave him a decisive advantage 
in the engagement 

Before leading his mm to action, he animated Addresses 
their valour and resentment, by reminding them, hia follow- 
that the enemy on the right, consisted of those orthe^ene- 
Lacedsemonians whom only five days before they °^y- 
had shamefully routed and put to flight; that the troops, on 
the left, were commanded by the Thirty Tyrants, who had 
unjustly driven them into banishmeint, confiscated their pro^ 
peHy and murdered their dearest friends. << But the gods 
have finally given us the opportunity (long ardently de- 
sired) to face our oppressors with arms in our hands, and to 
take vengeance <m their complicated wickedness. When they 
invested us at Phyl^, the gods, consulting our safety, ruffled 
the serenity of^e sky with an unexpected tempest. The as** 
sistance of heaven enabled us, with a handful of men, to raise 
a trophy over our numerous foes ; and the san^ divine Provi* 

* Xenoph. p. 471. 

f Justin. 1. v. c. ix. The compiler, with his usual inaccuracy, says Lyaias 
Syreumaanua orator. 

VOL. IH. 8 
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dence still favours us with the most manifest marks of par- 
tialitj. The enemy are drawn up in a deep and close array | 
they must be obliged to ascend the eminence ; the javelins <tf 
their rear cannot reach beyond their van ; while, from Ae re- 
verse of these circumstances, no weapon of ours needs be dis- 
charged in vain. Let us avail ourselves, therefore, of an 
arrangement evidently produced by the favour of Heaven; 
each soldier remembering, that he never can achieve a more 
honourable victory, or obtain a more glorious tomb.*" 
The tyrants 1^® revered authority of the priest enforced Hie 
defeated. exhortation of the general. He promised them 
complete success, provided they forebore to charge till one of 
their men were killed or womded : ** Then,'' added he, << I 
will conduct you to certain victory, though I myself shall 
fall." He had scarcely ended, when the enemy threw their 
javelins ; upon which, as if guided by a divine impulse, he 
rushed forward tt> the attack. Both parts of his prediction 
were accomplished. The battle was neither long nor bloody ; 
but Gritias and Hippomachus, the two most violent of the 
tyrants, were left among the slain. Thrasybulus judiciously 
avoided to pursue the scattered fogitives, who being superior 
in number, might still rally and renew the battle, if he quitted 
tlie advantage of the ground. But having proceeded to the 
fM>t of the hill, he stopped the ardour of his troops, and com- 
manded the herald Cleocritus to proclaim with a loud voice^ 
His procla. ** Wherefore, Athenians ! would you fly fk«m your 
nmtion.to countrymen? Wherefore have you driven tiiem 

uie vail" 

4mshed. from the city ? Why do you thirst for their blood ? 
We are united with you by religious, civil, mid 
domestic ties. Often With combined arms, have we fought, by 
sea and land, to defend our common country and common 
freedom. Even in this unnatural civil war, excited and fo- 
mented by the ambition of impious and abominable 1yrantB> 
who have shed more blood in eight months, than the Pelopon- 
nesians, our public enemies, in ten years, we have lamented 
your misfortunes as much as our own; nor is there a man 



* Xenoph. p. 473. & Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 414. 
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wbom you bave left on the field of battle, whose death does 
not excite our sympathy, and increase our affliction." The 
tyrants, dreading the effect of a proclamation, well calculated 
to sow the seeds of disaffection, led off their troops with great 
precipitation^ and Thrasybulus^ without stripping the dead, 
marched to the FinBus."^ 

Next day the Thirty, shamefully discomfitted Qoy^m- 
in the engagement, and deprived of Critias, their mentoftiie 
furious but intrepid leader, took their melancholy «<^^™v*"» 
seats in council with strong indications of expected ruin. 
Their unfortunate subjects accused their commanders, and 
each other ; a new sedition threatened ; nor was the ferment 
allayed, until the tyrants had been deprived of their dignity, 
and ten magistrates (one elected from each tribe) appointed in 
their room.f The surviving tyrants, with those who were too 
closely united with them in guilt, not to be united in interest, 
fled to Eleusis. 

It might be expected that the Decemvirs, who agyioientas 
now assumed the government, should have been that of the 
deterred from injustice by the fatal example of *^' 
their predecessors. But in the turbulent republics, of Greece, 
however free in theory, men were little acquainted with the 
benefits of practical liberty. Whether the nobles, or peojdie, 
or a prevailing faction of either ^ whatever party in the state 
obtained the chief administration, their authority was almost 
alike oppressive and tyrannical. Alternately masters and 
slaves, those fierce republicans were either unable or un- 
willing to draw that decisive and impervious line between 
the power of government and the liberty of the subject; a line 
which forms the only solid barrier of an uniform, consistent, 
and rational freedom. 

The Ten had no. sooner been invested with the Lys^n^er 
ensigns of command, than they showed an equal marches to 

the Pirscus 

inclination with the Thirty to obey the Lacede- 
monians, and to tyrannise over their fellow-dtizens.:): After 

• Xenoph. p. 474. f Xenoph. p. 474, & Isjocrat. ii. p. 426, 

t Lysias adyers. Eratosth. p. 212, & seqq. 
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various skirmishes, which happened in the course of tWo 
weeks, and generally proved honourable to the bravery and 
conduct of Thrasybulusy the tyrants both in Eleusis and in 
Athens despatched messengers to solicit further assistance 
from Sparta, and Lysander. That active and enterprising 
leader employed his usual diligence to protect the government 
which he had established. At the head of a powerful body of 
mercenaries, he marched to the Pirseus, which he invested by 
land ; while his brother Libys, who commanded a considerable 
squadron, blocked up the harbour.*' 

His mea- These vigorous exertions restored liie hopes and 

sures courage of the tyrants ; nor can it be doubted that 

Pausanias/ Thrasybulus and his followers must have speedily 
been compelled to surrender, had the Spartan com- 
manders been allowed to act without control. But the proud 
arrogance of Lysander, and the rapacious avarice of his 
dependants, provoked the indignation and resentment of what- 
ever was most respectable in his country. The kings, magis- 
trates, and senate, conspired to humble his ambition ; and, lest 
he should enjoy the glory of conquering Athens a second time, 
Pausanias, the most popular and beloved of the Spartan 
princes, hastily levied the domestic troops, and a considerable 
body of Feloponnesian allies, and marching through the isth- 
mus of Corinth, encamped in the neighbourhood of Athens; 
little solicitous to increase the dissensions in that city, pro- 
vided he could anticipate and thwart the measures of Ly- 
sander* 

Pausanias While the two Lacedaemonian armies discover- 

espouses ed, in the distance of their encampments, a dis- 
ofThrasy- union of their views and interests, an incident 
bulus and happened which determined Pausanias to under- 

his adhe- . i V. i ^ ^ » « r««. . « 

rents. take the protection of Thrasybulus and his adhe- 

oi)an|. rents; a resolution to which he was naturally 

A. c. 403. inclined from opposition to an envied and odious 

rival. Diognotus, an Athenian of an amiable and 

* Xenoph. p. 4^6. & Diodor. ubi supra. 
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respectable character, brought him the chUdren of Niceratvs 
and Eucrates ; the former tiie son, the latter the brother, of 
tiie great Nicias, with whom the Spartan King was connected 
by the hereditary ties of hospitality and friendship. Having 
placed the helpless little ones on his knees, he coiyored him, 
by his religious regard for the memory of their much-respected 
ancestor, to pity their innocence and weakness, and to defend 
them against the cruel tyranny of a worthless faction, ambi- 
tious to cut off and destroy whatever was distinguished by 
birth, wealth, or virtue. 'i*' This affecting scene, had it failed 
to touch the heart of Pausanias, must at least have afforded 
him a plausible pretence for embracing the party of Thrasy- 
bulus, which numbered among its adherents the friends and 
family of Nicias, who had long been suspected of an undue 
attachment to the Spartan interest* 

Before he could fully persuade the enemy of his commis- 
favourable intentions, several bloody skirmishes sionenap- 
were fought, in which the partisans of democracy ^^^ the^ 
defended the Piraeus with unequal force, but \%ith affairs of 
uncommon resolution.! At length Pausanias made 
them understand, that, instead of destroying their persons, he 
wished to protect their liberties* In Athens his emissaries 
made known this unexpected revolution, which excited a nu- 
merous party to throw off the yoke of the tyrants, and to desire 
a reconciliation with their fellow-citizens in the Piraeus* The 
deputies were favourably received by the Spartan king, and 
sent, under his protection, to pitipose overtures of accommo- 
dation to the ephori and senate. The messengers of Lysander 
and the tyrants endeavoured to traverse this negociation ; but 
notwithstanding their opposition, the Spartans appointed fifteen 
commissioners, who, in conjunction with Pausanias, were em- 
powered to settle the affairs of Athens*^ 

With the approbation, or rather by the command ^j^-^ y^^^ 
of those ministers, the Athenian factions ceased piiy effect- 
from hostility 5 the tyrants were divested of their 

* Lyaas adv. Poliuchuin, p. 323» and my translatioii of L>y8taa»p. 231. 
t Xenoph. Diodor. Lysias^ ubi supra, ^ Xenoph. p. 478. 
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power ; the foreign garrison was withdrawn ; and the popidar 
goyemment re-established. Tliis important revobtiiMi was 
remarkable for its singular mildness. The authors and in- 
struments of the most oppressive usurpation recorded in the 
annals of any people were allowed to retire in safety to Eleusis. 
Thrasybulus conducted a military procession to the temple of 
Minerra in the citadel, where the acknowledgments of thanks 
and sacrifice were offered to tiiat protecting diyimty, who had 
restored the virtuous exiles to their country, and healed the 
divisions of the state. The citizens who had been banished, 
and those who had driven them into banishment, joined in the 
solemn exercise of religious duty ; after which, convening in 
full assembly, they were addressed by Thrasybulus in these 
memorable words : 

Memorable " ^he experience of your past transactions may 
speech of enable you, m^i of Athens ! to know each other, 
lus. ^ ^' ^^^ ^ know yourselves. On what pretence could 
you, who drove us from the city, abet a tyrannical 
faction ? Why would you have enslaved your fellow-citizens ? 
On what superiority of merit could you found your claim of 
dominion? Is it that you are more honest? Tet the people 
whom you insulted never relieved their poverty by unjust 
gain ; whereas tiie tyrants, whom you served, increased their 
wealth by the most oppressive rapacity. Is it that you are 
more brave and warlike ? Yet this injured people, alone and 
unassisted, and almost unarmed, have overcome your superior 
numbers, reinforced by the Lacedaemonian garrison, the pow- 
erful succours of Pausanias, and the experienced mercenaries 
of Lysander. As you must yield the prize both of probity 
and of prowess, so neither can you claim the pre-eminence in 
prudence and sagacity. You have been not only conquered in 
war, but outdone in negociation, by the people whom you de- 
spised ; to whom your LaCedwrnonian masters have delivered 
you, like biting curs,")^ bound and muzzled, to be justly pu- 

* 'Qftftifi tovi foMvwtoi 9j[kouu ^tfavf cs uMipa^idoaaw* Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 
sub fin. In their comparisons, the ancients, it is well known, regarded just- 
nessmore than dignity. 
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Aidlied fbi* your ttaproroked msol«iice and oJBfeDsire a«dacit]r* 
Bat as tuyyoif^ my fellow^sufibr^^ and feUbw-exfles ! joUfVfhf^ 
shared the hardships^of mj bani^ment^ and who now share the 
triumph of my victorious return^ I exhort yon to forgive tad 
forget all our common wrongs. Let the dignity of your sen-> 
timents adorn the splendour of your actions. Prove yourselves 
superioor to your enemies, not <mly iii valour but in cleraencyy 
to the end that moderation may produce concord ; and concord^ 
strength." 

The effect of ttiis generous enthiiBiasm, excited j^^ anmea* 
and diffused by Thrasybulus, appeared in a very ^ not ob- 
extraordinary resolution of the assembly. During 
the usurpation of the Thirty, an hundred talents had been 
borrowed from the Lacedaemonians, to support the rigorous 
cruelty of the government which had banished five thousand,"!^ 
and put to death, untried, fifteen hundred citizens. The re- 
payment of this sum was not to be expected from the people at 
large, against whose interest and safety it had been so notori- 
ously employed. Yet the Athenians unanimously resolved, on 
this occasion, that the money should be charged indiscrimi- 
nately on fliem all.f This unexampled generosity might have 
encouraged even the enfeebled party of the tyrants to return 
from Eleusis. But they were too sensible of their guilt to 
expect forgiveness or impunity. Having fortified their inse- 
cure residence,, in the best manner that their circumstances 
could permit, they began to prepare arms ; to collect mercena- 
ries ^ and to try, anew, the fortune of war. But their unequal 
hostility, the effect of rage and despair, was easily defeated by 
the vigour of the new republic. The most obnoxious leaders 
sealed, with their blood, the safety of their adherents, who 
submitted to the clemency of Thrasybulus. That fortunate and 
magnanimous commander generously undertook their cause, 
and obtained a decree of the people for restoring them to the 

* bocrat in Areopag. p. 345. says upwards of five hundred. Diodorus says 
the one ha]f of the citizens, 
t Isocrates, ibid. & p. 495 of the translation. 
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city, for reinstating them in their fortunes and prLvilc^^es, and 
for burying in oblivion the memory of their past offences.* 
The assembly even ratified, by oath, this act of amnesty, of 
which both the idea and the name have been adopted by most 
civilized nations, and extolled by all historians, ancient and 
modem ; who, dazzled by the splendour of a transaction so 
honourable to Tiirasybulus and to Allans, have universally 
forgot to mention, that the conditions of the amnesty were not 
faithfully observed. Tet there is the fullest evidence to prove,f 
that, when the tyrants were no more, the abettors of their 
usurpation were accused, convicted, and punished, for crimes 
of which they had been promised indemnity by a solemn oath. 
So true it is, than the Athenians had wisdom to discern, but 
wanted constancy to practice, the lessons of sound policy^ or 
even the rules of justice. 

* Among these offences were reckoned the arbitr^iy laws passed during 
their usurpation. All these laws were annulled, and those of Solon, Clis- 
thenes, Pericles, &c. re-established. It appears^ also, that the Athenians 
embraced this opportuni^ of examining their ancient laws, abolishing such 
as no longer suited the condition of the times, and enacting several new ones. 
Andocid. Qrat. i. de Myster. p. 212. & Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 462. The 
year in which the democracy was restored, or in other words, the archonship 
of Euclides - as reg^arded, therefore, as an important xra in Athenian juris- 
prudence .fiei'he only material alterations on record consist, 1. In the law 
limiting ij^y ight of voting in the assembly to persons bom of Athenian mo- 
thers. j?n)iDerly it sufficed that the father was a citizen, the condition of 
the m. '.r rr«iiot being regarded, Athenxus, xiii. p. 285. & Mark, in Yit. Lydz, 
p. 55, 2. In the law of Demophantus, requiring the citizens to take the oath 
that no personal danger should prevent them from doing their utmost to de- 
liver their country from tyrants. Vid. Lycurg. adv. Leocr. p. 180. & Andoc. 
de Myst. p. 220. 

t See Lysias' Orations against Agon^tus and Eratosthenes, from p. 233 to 
p. 280. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

« 

•Recusation of Socrates. — Artifices of his Jiccusers^-^His Defence 
^—»Condemnation~^ddress to the Judges. — Bis ConversatUm 
in Prison — and Deatii.^'^Transient persecution of his Disciples. 
— Writings of Cebes — mBSschines. — State of Fhilosophyr-^ 
the Fine Arts — of Literature. — ITerodo^u^— T/titcyduIes*— Xen- 
opbon. — Transition to the public Transactions of Greece.^^ 
The Spartans invade Elis. — The Messenians driven from 
Oreece. — JERstory of Cyreni — of Sicily. — War with Carthage. 
— Siege of Agrigentum.f^Reign of Dionysitis. — Sicily the 
first Province of Rome. 

« 

It were well for the honoar of Athens^ if none Accusation 
but the cruel abettors of an aristocratical faction o^Socrate^ 
had experienced the unjust rigour of its tribunals, xcv. i. 
But among the first memorable transactions, after ^' ^' 
the re^-establishment of democracy, happened t^u trial and 
condemnation of Socrates; a man guiltless of ev thi\ off^^nce 
but that of disgracing, by his illustrious merit, thQ n> . ^s and 
follies of his contemporaries. His death sealed the*/ stable 
virtues of his useful and honourable life; it seemed to be 
bestowed as a favour, not inflicted as a punishment; since^^ 
had Socrates, who had already passed his seventieth year, 
yielded to the decays of nature, his fame would have descended 
less splendid, certainly more doubtful, to posterity. 

The remote cause of his persecution was the Principal 
ludicrous farce of Aristophanes, entitled, "The ^^e^ 
Clouds;" to which we had occasion formerly to sure. 
allude. In this infamous performance, Socrates 
is introduced denying the religion of his country, corrupting 
the morals of his disciples^ and professing the odious art9 of 
V02. in. 9 
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sophistry and chicane. The envy of a licentious people, 
which ever attends virtue, too independent to court, and too 
sincere to flatter them, gradually envenomed the shafts of the 
poet, and malignantly insinuated that the pretended sage was 
really such a person as the petulance of Aristophanes had 
described him. The calumny was greedily received, and its 
virulence embittered by the craft of designing priests and am> 
bitious demagogues, as well as by the resentment of bad poets 
and vain sophists, whose specious excellences the discernment 
of Socrates had unmasked, and whose irritable temper his 
sincerity had grievously oifended.*' From such a powerful 
combination, it seems extraordinary that Socrates should have 
lived so long, especially since, during the democracy, he never 
disguised his contempt for the capricious levity, injustice, and 
cruelty of the multitude, and during the usurpation of the 
Thirty openly arraigned the vices, and defied tlie authority of 
those odious tyrants. His long escape he himself ascribed to 
his total want of ambition. Had he intermeddled in public 
affairs, and endeavoured, by arming himself with authority, 
to withstand the corruptions of the times, his more formidable 
opposition would have exposed him to an earlier fate.f Not- 

* The causes of his persecution, which are hinted at in Xenophon's Apology 
for Socrates, are more fully explained in that written by Plato. Vid. Plat, 
Apolog. Socrat. sect. vi. From these two admirable treatises of practical 
morality, together with the first chapter of Xenophon's Memorabilia, and 
Plato's Phacdo, the narrative in the text is principally extracted. 

f The memorable words of Socrates will for ever brand the stern unfeeling 
^>irit of democracy. £v yu>p t^s a avdpc; ABif^vcuoc, n> tyta Ho^joa (HtZf^CO' 
ta ficOutwa T^poy/tata, ;taXat av a^oXuXcti^ xa* ovf c av 'vfia^ oa^sXniXEi/v ovjev 
oufc (W tfiavtov'' xa* roc fxti axStaOt Xeyovti t^af^ijOij, ov yop s^iv 'oj'tf (fcaOtias'tM 
ovfs vfuv ovt8 aXXu» ovB$vi nXrfiit ynjauai svavnovfuvoi, scat ButxtaXwop ttdkkA 
odixa XM TtapovofMi tv ttj^ KoXft yvyvtcBtu* cAXa avo^aiop c^c tat ovti 
ftaxovfuvov 'vTtip tov j^xatov, xau> ti fiiXXst oXtyov xp^^ acdOr^osaOat, tdudVevciy, 
aXX* fAfj SjyitocrwEw. Plut. Apolog. Socrat. c. xiii. " You well know, Athe- 
nians! that had I formerly intermeddled in public affairs I should formerly 
have perished) without benefitting either you or myself. Be not ofiTended ; 
but it is impossible that he should live long who arraigns and manfully opposes 
the injustice and licentiousness of you, Athenians! or of any other multitude. 
A champion for virtue, if he would survive but a few years, must lead a private 
life, and not interfere in politics'.'* 
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witlistaBding his {A^iyate station, it seems still to hav^ appeared 
remarkable to his disciples, that amidst the litigious tarhvleBce 
of democracy, his invidious fame and merit should have es- 
caped persecution during a long life of seventy years. 

When his enemies finally determined to raise an ^^rtifices of 
accusation against him, it required uncommon ad- his accu* 
di^ss to give their malignant calumnies the appear* "*"* 
ance of probability. Socrates conversed in public with every 
description of men, in all places, and on all occasions. His 
opinions were as well known as his person, and ever unUbrm 
and consistent ^ he taught no secret doctrines ; admitted no pri* 
Tate auditors ; his lessons were open to all ; and that they were 
gratuitous, his poverty, compared with the exorbitant wealth ' 
of the sophists who accused him, furnished abundant proof. 

, To balance these stubborn circumstances, his enemies confided 
in the hatred of the jury and judges, composed of the meanest 

• populace, and tlie perjury of false witnesses, which might be 
{iirchased at Athens for the small sum of a few drachmas. 
They trusted, however, not less in the artifices and eloquence 
of Miletus, Anytus,* and Lycon ; the first of whom appeared 
on the part of the priests and poets ; the second, on that of the 
|N>liticians and artists $ the third, on that of the rhetoricians 
and sophists.f 

From the nature of an accusation which prin- informalitv 
cipally respected religion, the cause ought to have 
been regularly tried in the more select and more enlightened 
tribunal of the Areopagus; yet it was immediately carried 
before the tumultuary assembly, or ratlier mob of the Heli»a>:f: 

* Some t>enon&l reasons are glanced at, why Miletus and Anytus stepped 
forth as accusers. Vid. Andocid. Orat. i. & Xenoph. Apol. Socrat. liba- 
nius has sweUed to a long story, and strangely disfigured the hint of Xenophon. 
Apol. Soc. p. 642. & seqq. 

f Plato Apol. Soc. ex. 

t This appears from innumerjeible circumstances, some of which are men- 
tioned below, though Muersius, in his treatise on the Areopagus (vii Gronov, 
Thesaut. vol. v.) maintwns, that Socrates was tried in that court; an opinion 
which has been generally followed, but which the sUghtest attention to thfc 
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a courts for so it was called^ consisting of five hundred persons^ 
most of whom were liable, by their education and way of life 
to be seduced by eloquence, intimidated by authority, and 

I 

corrupted by every species of undue influence. 
tJncomply. '" ^ degenerate age and nation, few virtuous or 
ing intern', able men ever acquired popularity merely by their 
^ ocra- y|j^„Qg Qp abilities. In such a nation, should a 
, person, otherwise estimable, be unfortunately cur* 

ll sed with ambition, he must endeavour to gratify it at the 
I expense of his feelings and his principles, and can attain 
f gmeral favour only in proportion as he ceases to deserve it. 
I Uncomplying integrity will, meet with derision ; and wisdom, 
disdaining ari;ifice, will grovel in obscurity, while those alone 
will reach fame, or fortune, or honour, who, though endowed 
with talents little above mediocrity, condescend to flatter the 
prejudices, imitate the manners, gratify the pride, or adopt the 
resentments, of an ignorant and insolent populace. 
I£g de- 'I'he superior mind of Socrates was incapable of 

fence. gy^h mean compliances. When called to make his 

defence, he honestty acknowledged that he himself was much 
affected by the persuasive eloquence of his adversaries; though, 
in truth, if he might use the expression, they had said nothing 
to the purpose."*^ He then observed, that the fond partiality 
of his friend Cbserephon, having asked the Deli^iic oracle, 
whether any man was wiser than Socrates? — the oracle re- 
plied, that Socrates was the wisest of men. In order to justify 
the answer of that god whose veracity they all acknowledged, 
he had conversed with every distinction of persons most 
eminent in the republic | and finding that they universally 
pretended to know many things of which they were ignorant, 
he began to suspect, that in this circumstance he excelled 

works of the Athenian orators is sufficient to disproye. Vid. Isoc. Oral. 
Areopa^. Lysias adv. Andocid. p. 108. & Andocid. Orat. i. p. 215. The oath 
to which Socrates alludes in Xenophon's apology, c. iv. can only apply to the 
HeUae. It is recited at length by Demosthenes, Orat, contr. Timocrat. 

• The shnplicity of the original is inimitable-— Kiu fo* oMfia yt, 'op tftos 
tifttw, ovSfv iifttjxwfv Plat. Apol. 
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them^ since he preten^d to no sort ol knowledge of which he 
was not really master. What he did know, he freely com- 
municated^ striving to tiie utmost, to render his feUow-citizena 
more virtuous and more hajq^y; an employment to which he 
believed himsdf called by the god, '^ whose authority I respect^ 
Athenians ! still more than yours." 

The judges were seized with indignation at this ppo^okes 
firmness in. a man capitally accused, from whom theanprof 
they expected that, according to the usual practice, * J*iag««- 
he would have broi^ht his wife and children to .intercede for 
him by their tears,*' or even have employed the elaborate dis* 
course which his friend Lysias the orator had composed for 
his defence^ a discourse alike fitted to detect calumny, and to 
excite compassion. But Socrates, who considered it as a far 
greater mkfortune to commit, than to suffer an injustice, de- 
clared, that he thought it unbecoming his fame, and unworthy 
of his character, to employ any other defence than that of an 
innocent 'and useful life. Whether tt> incur the penalties of 
the delinquency with which he was falsely charged, ought to 
be reg^ai^ed as an evil, tiie gods alone knew. For his part, 
he imagined that he should have no reason for sorrow at being 
delivered from the inconveniences of old age, which were 
ready to overtake him, and at being commanded to quit lifef 
while his mind, still active and vigorous, was likely to leave 
behind him tiie most agreeable impression in the remembrance 
of his friends. 

The firm magnanimity of Socrates could not socratesis 
alter the resolution of his judges^ yet such is the condemned. 

* These cLrcumstances, which are mentionedboth by Xenophon and Plato, 
praye that Socrates was tried before a popular tribunal. It is well known 
%t the Areopagus rigorously proscribed all such undue methods of biasmng 
^e judgment and seducing the passions. Yid. Demosth. in Ne^er, & Aristo- 
^t iBschin. in Timarch. Lucian Hermotim. & Isocrat. Areopag. 

t Xenophon say^ that he^writes Socrates' Defence* after so many others^ 
who had ahready executed that task with sufficient skill and fidelity, in order 
to illustrate one point much insisted on by Socrates, <* That it was better for 
^ to die than to lire.^' Xeaoph. Apol. sub. init. 
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•Bcendracy of Yirtne ovar flie wont «f ntinds, that he wm 
fattnd ^Uty by a nyority ei oolj three teices.* The court 
then commanded him, agreeably to a priaciple which betrays 
Ibe true spirit of democratkal tymniiyy to pam aentenoe of 
oondemnatimi on himself, and to name the partsfament which 
ought to be inflicted on him. The punishmenty said Socrates, 
which I deserve for baring spent my whole life in endeavour- 
ing to render my fdlow-citizens wiser and better, and parti* 
cularly in striving to inspire the Athenian youth with the love 
of justice and temperance, is ^< To be maintained, daring tiie 
remainder of my life, in the Prytan»um ; an honour due to 
vUf rather than to the victors in the Olympic games, since, as 
fiir as depended •on me, I have made my countrymen more 
happy in reaUty; they only in appearante.^* Provoked by his 
observation, by which they ought to have been ooofoonded» 
the judges proceeded to pass sentence, and coademned So- 
crates to drink hemlock*! 

This enormous injustice exdted the indignation 
to the of his numerous friends and disciples, most of 

i^?*T^? whom had accompanied him to the court; but it 

voted in lus 

favour. awakened no other passion in the illustrious sage 

than that of pity for the blind prejudices of the 
Athenians. He then addressed that part of tiie court who had 
been favourable to him, or rather to themselves, since they 
bad avoided the misfortune of passing an uivfust sentence, 
which would have disgraced and embittered the latest moment 
of their lives* ^^ He considered them as friends with whom 
he would willingly converse for a moment, upon the event 
which had happened to him, before he was summoned to death. 
From the commencement of the prosecution, an unusual cir- 
cumstance, he observed, had attended all his words and actions, 
and every step which he had taken in the whole course of his 
trial* Ttie dsemon, who on ordinary occasions had ever been 
so watchful to restrain hila, when he prepared to say or do any 
thing improper or hurtful, had never once withheld him^ duf - 

• Plato Apol. t Idtm^ ibid. 
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ing the whale pregess of this biiabiess^ from following Urn bent 
of his own inclination. For tUs re»son» he was apt to socp^ 
pect that the fate which the court had decreed him» altiioagh 
they meant it for an evil^ was to him a real good. If to die 
was only to change the scene, most it not be an' advantage ta* 
remove from these pretended judges to Minos, Rhadamanthos^ 
and other real judges, who, through their love of justice, had 
been exalted by the divinity to this important function of 
government? What delight to live and converse with the im* 
mortal heroes and poets of antiquity ! It becomes you also, my 
friends, to be of good comfort with regard to death, since, no 
evil, in life or death, can befall virtuous men, whose true in- 
terest is ever the concern of Heaven. For my pai't, I am 
persuaded that it is better for me to die than to live, and 
therefore am not offended with my judges. I entreat you all 
to behave towards my sons, when they attain the years of rea- 
son, as I have done to you, not ceasing to blame and license 
them, when they prefer wealth or pleasure, or any other fri* 
volous object, to the inestimable worth of virtue. If they 
think highly of their own merit, while in fact it is of a low 
standard, reproach them severely, Athenians ! as I have done 
you. By so doing you will behave well to me and to my sons. 
It is now time for us to part. , I go to die, you have longer to 
live ; but which is best, none but the Divinity knows."* 

It is not wonderful that the disciples of Socrates ^^ execu- 
should have believed the events of his extraordi- tion of the 
nary life, and especially its concluding scene, to deferred on 
be regulated by the interposition of a particular account of 
providence.! Every circumstance conspired to feativjj. ^^ 
evince his unalterable firmness, and display his 

* Plato. Apol. sub. fin. 

f According to Plato, nothing happened in this transaction avtvdsuxifioipa^* 
Plat. Apol. Yet in the Phsdo. sub init. he says, tvxvj tt-i cw>f «t, « Fxsxpa/tti ! 
(svpsSri* ^^^ '^^X*J liere' refers not to the cause but to the effect ; not to blind 
chance, but to an unaccountable disposition of events produced by a particular 
interposition of the divinity. In this sense the word is used not only by phi- 
losophers but orators, particularly Demosthenes, as we shall see below. 
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immitable Turtue. It happened, before the day of his trial, 
that the high-priest had crowned the stem of the vessel, which 
was annually sent to Delos, to commemorate, by grateful ac- 
knowledgments to Apollo, the triumphant return of Theseus 
from Crete, and the happy deliverance of Athens from a dis- 
graceful tribute.* This ceremony announced the commence* 
ment of tiie festival, which ended with the return of the vessel; 
and during the intervening time, which was consecrated to 
the honour of Apollo, it was not lawful to inflict any capital 
punishment. Contrary winds protracted the ceremony thirty 
days, during which "Socrates lay in prison, and in fetters. His 
friends daily visited him, repairing at the dawn, to the prison 
gate, and impatiently waiting till it opened. The conversation 
turned on the same subjects which -had formerly occupied 
them ; but afforded not that pure unmixed pleasure which they 
usually derived from the company of Socrates. It occasioned, 
however, nothing of that gloom which is naturally excited by 
the presence of a friend under sentence of death. They felt a 
certain pleasing melancholy, a mixed sensation of sorrow and 
delight, to which no language has assigned a name.f 
He refuses When the fatal vessel arrived in the harbour of 
to escape Sunium, and was hourly expected in the Pirseus, 
mpnson. q^^^ ^^ j^^g^ confidentiad of the disciples of 

Socrates,:^ first brought the melancholy intelligence; and, 
moved by the near danger of his venerated friend, ventured to 

• See vol. i. p. 31. 

f This is admirably described by Plato : AXkck atixiff^ anfoftO¥ tv /am fta$oi 
ftaptp^f Mtt ft; aajOfii xfioai^-^^arco ti tnji njBopfji ovyxiXfiafAtvfj *ofiov xfu tfii 
jjuTttji* Tlie following circumstances are inimitable : Ktu Hturtt^ *o» ^apovf e$ 
tfXt^v tft *ovf<d JMxecfi'eday Hoti fiiv yiXiaiftii, svutts de bcacfwovti^ *«»( Bs 
*fl/tMv j(a^fpovfid$ Ai<0XX»dopo^* oi^da yap tw twipa «<u tw tpoftotf ovtov* 

Phxdoy viii. c. ii. Socrates alone felt none of these sensations; but as Mon- 
taignCy who bad seized his true character, says, Et qui ne reconnoisse en luy, 
non seulement de la fermet^ & de la Constance (c'^toit son assiette ordinaire 
que ceUe Ik) mais je ne s^ay quel contentment nouveau & une ailegresse 
enjou^e en ses propos & famous demieres. 

t Finding Socrates in a profound sleep, he reposed himself by his side till 
lie awoke. Flat. ibid. 
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propose a clandestine escape, showing him at the same time 
that he had collected a sufficient sum of money to corrupt the 
fidelity of his keepers. This unmanly proposal, which nothing 
but the undistinguished ardour of friendship could excuse^ 
Socrates answered in a vein of pleasantry, which showed the 
perfect freedom of his mind : '' In what country, Crito ! can 
I escape death? where shall I fly to elude this irrevocable 
doom, passed on all human kind ?" To ApoUodorus, a man 
of no great depth of understanding, but his affectionate and 
zealous admirer, who said, ^* What grieves me beyond measure 
is, that such a man should perish unjustly ;'' he replied strok- 
ing the bead of his Mend, << And would you be less grieved, 
ApoUodorus ! were I deserving of death V^^ When his friends, 
and Crito especially, insisted, ** That it would be no less un- 
generous than imprudent, in compliance with the hasty reso- 
lution of a malignant or misguided multitude, to render bis 
wife a widow, his children orphans, his disciples for ever 
miserable and forlorn, and conjured him, by every ttung* 
sacred, to save a life so inestimably precious f* Socrates as- 
sumed a tone more serious, recalled the maxims which he pro- 
fessed, and the doctrines which he had. ever iiiculcated, <^ That 
how unjustly soever we were treated, it could never be our 
interest to practise injustice, much less to retort the injuries 
of our parents or our country : and thus teach, by our example^ 
disobedience to the law^/' The strength of his arguments^ 
and still more, the unaltered composure and cheerful serenity 
that ajqieared in his looks, words, and actions,! silenced the 
struggling emotions of his disciples. The dignity of virtue 
elevated their souls ; they parted with tears of inexpressible 
admiration, and vrith a firm purpose to see their master earlier 
than usual on the fatal morning. 

Having arrived at the prison-gate, they were , ^^ 
desired to wait without, because the Eleven (so the vlour dur- 

• Xenoph- & Plat. ibid. 

voii. III. 10 
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ingr ihekst delicacj of Athens styled the executioners of pub* 
confine- lic justice) Unloosed the fetters of Socrates, and 
ment. announced to him his death before the setting of 

the sun. They had not waited long, when they were desired 
to enter. They found Socrates just relieved from the weight 
of his bonds, attended by his wife Zantipp^, who bore in her 
arms his infant son. At their appearance, she exclaimed, 
** Alas ! Socrates, here come your friends, whom you for the last 
time behold, and who, for the last time behold you !" Socrates, 
looking at Crito, desired some one to conduct her home. She 
departed, beating her breast, and lamenting with that clamor- 
ous sorrow natural to her sex* and her character. 
„. Socrates, meanwhile, reclining on his couch 

Hisconver- ' » o 

sation with Composedly, drew his leg towards him, and gently 
his disciples robbing ^e p^rt which had been galled by tiie 

fetters, remarked the wonderful connexion between what 
men call pleasure, and its opposite pain. The one sensation^ 
he observed, (as just happened to bis leg vafter being delivered 
from the smart of the irons,) was generally followed by the 
other. Neither of them could long exist apart; they are sel- 
dom pure, and unmixed : and whoever feels the one, may be 
sure that he will soon feel tiie other. <<I think, that had 
JEsop the fabulist made this reflection, he would have said^ 
that the Divinity, desirous to reconcile these opposite natures, 
but finding the design impracticable, had at least joined their 
extremities ; for which reason pleasure has ever since dragged 
pain after it, and pain pleasure.'' 

Why he ^^^ mention of JEsop recalled to Cebes, the 

composed Theban, a conversa1;^on which he had recently had 
prison, with Euenus of Faros, a celebrated elegiac poet, 

nevi"/done ^^^^ resident in Atiiens.! The poet asked Cebes, 
it before. ** Why his master, who had i^ver before addicted 

BoQtfcM) ti xo* xontofMvijv f and a little above, "'oto &7 tunOoffi at '^^ 
ousf ^ Phxdo, sec. iii. 

t The following narrative, to the death of Socrates, is entirely borrowed 
from the Fhaedo, to which it b therefore unnecessary at every moment to 
refer. 
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himself to poetry, should, since his confiaemeiit, have writ- 
ten a hymn to Apollo, and turned into verse several of 
.£sop's fables?" The Theban seized the present opportu- 
nity to satisfy himself in this particular, and to acquire such 
information as might satisfy Euenus, who, he assured Socra^ 
tes, would certainly repeat his question. The illustrious 
sage, whose inimitable virtues were all tinged, or rather 
brightened, by enthusiasm, desired Cebes to tell Euenus, 
*^ That it was not with a view to rival him, or with a hope to 
excel his poetry, (for thuU he knew, would not be easy,) that 
he had Jbegun, late in life, this new pursuit. He had at* 
tempted it in compliance with a divine mandate, which fre- 
quently commanded him in dreams to cultivate music. He 
had, therefore, first applied to philosophy, thinking tliat the 
greatest music, but since he was under sentence of death, he 
judged it safest to try likewise the popular music, lest any 
thing should on his part be omitted, which the gods bad en* 
joined him. For this reason, he had composed a hymn to 
Apollo, whose festival was now celebrating; and not being 
himself a mythologist, had versified such fables of JEsop as 
happened most readily to occur to his m^nory. Tell this to 
Euenus ; bid him farewell *, and farther, that if he is wise, he 
will follow me ; for I depart, as it is likely to-day i so the 
Athenians have ordered it.'' 

The last words introduced an important con- ^^ opinion 
versation concerning suicide, and the immortality concmuni^ 
of the soul. Socrates maintained, that though it the^lmmor- 
was better for a wise man to die than to live, be- **^ty **^*h« 

soul 

cause there was reason to believe that he would be 
happier in a future than in the present state of existence, yet 
it could never be allowable for him to perish by his own hand^ 
or even to lay down life, without a sufficient motive, such as 
that which influenced himself, a respectful submission to the 
laws of his country. This interesting discussion consumed 
the greatest part of the day. Socrates encouraged his disci- 
ples not to spare his opinions from deUcaey to his present 
situation. Those who were of his mind he exhorted to ;perae- 
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vere. Entwining his hand in the long hair of Phndo, ^^ These 
beautiful locks, my dear Phsedo, you will this day cut off;* 
but were I in your place, I would not again allow them to 
grow, but make a vow (as the Argives did in a matter of infi- 
nitely less moment) never to resume the wonted ornaments of 
my beauty, until I had confirmed the doctrine of the souPs im- 
mortality." 

The arguments of Socrates convinced and con- 

Concern- 

ingdeath« soled his disciples, as they have often done the 
STduties learned **** virtuous in succeeding times. " Those 
of friends who had adomed their minds with temperance, 
ceased?^ justice, and fortitude, and had despised the vain 
ornaments and vain pleasures of the body, could 
never regret their separation from this terrestrial companion. 
And now," continued he, in the language of tragedy, << the 
destined hour summons me to death ; it is almost time to bathe, 
and surely it will be better that I myself, before I drink the 
poison, should perform this ceremony, than occasion unneces- 
sary trouble to the women after I am dead." ^* So let it be," 
said Crito ; ** but first inform us, Socrates, in what we can do 
your pleasure, respecting your children, or any other con- 
cerns?" ** Nothing new, Crito! but what I have always 
tpld you: by consulting your own happiness, you will act 
the best part with regard to my children, to me, and to all 
mankind $ although you bind not yourselves by any new pro- 
mise. But if you forsake the rules of virtue, which we have 
just endeavoured to explain, you wUl benefit neither my chil- 
dren, nor any with whom you live, although you should now 
swear to the contrary." Crito then asked him, <*How he 
chose to be buried ?" ^* As you please, provided I don'f es- 
cape you." Saying this, he smiled, adding, that as to bis 
badjif they might bury it as seemed most decent, and most 
suitable to the laws of his country. 
He then retired into the adjoining chamber, accompanied 

* The ceremony of cutting^ off the hair at funerals was mentioned .above, 
rol. i. c. Tii. p. 240. where the transaction of the Argives, alluded to in the 
text, is related. 
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only by Crito i fhe rest remained behind, like children mourn- 
ing a father. When he had bathed and dressed, his sons, (one 
grown up, and two children,) together with his female rela- 
tions,"*^ were admitted to him. He conversed with them in the 
presence of Crito, and then returned to his disciples near sun- 
set, for he tarried long within. Before he had uejgj^^. 
time to begin any new subject, the keeper of the dressed by 
prison entered, and standing near Socrates, "I ^rS^deaUi 
cannot," said he, " accuse you, O Socrates ! of 
the rage and execrations too often vented against me by those 
here confined, to whom, by command of the magistrates, I 
announce that it is time to drink the poison. Tour forti- 
tude, mildness, and generosity, exceed all that I have ever 
witnessed ; even now I know you pardon me, since I act 
by compulsion ; and as you are acquainted with the purport 
of my message, farewell, and bear your fate with as much pa- 
tienceas possible." At these words the executioner, hardened 
as he %as in scenes of death, dissolved in tears, and, turning 
from Socrates, went out. The latter following him with bis 
eye, replied, <<and you also farewell; as to me, I shall obey 
your instructions." Then looking at his disciples, **How 
truly polite," said he, "is the man!\ During my confine- 
ment, he often visited and conversed with me ; and now, how 
generously does he lament my death ! But let the poison be 
brought that we may obey his orders." 

Crito then said, " Still, Socrates ! there is jjj^ conver- 
time ; the sun still brightens the tops of the moun- sation be- 
tains. Many have I known, who have drank the i^^the^ 
poison late in the night, after a luxurious supper poison. 
and generous wines, and lastly, after enjoying the embraces 

* The oixsuM ywoAxti of Plato. This expression seems to have given rise 
to the absurd fable, that Socrates had two wives, mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius, and others; and the absurd explication of that irregularity, <<that 
the Athenians, after the pestilence, had allowed polygamy, at least bigamy, 
to repair the ravages of that dreadful malady." 
f 'O w6piiti<Hi the term for the executioner. 
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oi those of whom they were enamottred.* But hasten not ; it 
is jet time." '< With good reason/' said Socrates, *^ these 
persons did what you say, because they believe thereby to be 
gainers; and with good reason I shall act otherwise, because 
I am convinced that I should gain notiiing but ridicule by an 
over-anxious solicitude for life, when it is just ready to leave 
me." Crito then made a sign to the boy who waited; the 
latter went out to grind the hemlock, and returned with him 
who was to administer it. Socrates perceiving his arrival, 
** Tell me," said he, ** for you are experienced in such mat- 
ters, what have I to do?" << Nothing farther than to walk in 
the apartment till your Umbs feel heavy ; then repose yourself 
on the couch." Socrates tiien taking the cup in his hand, and 
His pnyer looking at him with ineffable serenity, *' Say, as 
and death, to this beverage, is it lawful to employ any part 
of it in libation ?" The other replied, '< There is no more than 
what is proper to drink." ** But it ts praper,^^ rejoined43k>cra- 
tes, *^ and necessary, if we would perform our duty, 1p pray 
the gods, that our passage hence may be fortunate." So say- 
ing, he was silent for a moment, and tiien drank the poison 
with an unaltered countenance. Mingling gentleness with 
authority, he stilled the noisy lamentations of his friends, say- 
ing, that in order to avoid such unmanly complaints, he had 
before dismissed the women. As the poison began to^ gain his 
vitals, he uncovered his fajce, and said to Crito, << We owe a 
cock to JEscuIapius ; let this sacHfice be carefully performed." 
Crito asked, if he had any thing further to command ? But he 
made no reply. A little after, he was in agony — Crito shut 
his eyes. Thus died Socrates $ whom, his disciples declared, 
they could never cease to remember, nor remembering, cease 
to admire. '< If any man," says Xenophon inimitably, ^< if 
any man, a lover of virtue, ever found a more profitable com- 
panion than Socrates, I deem that man the happiest of human 
kind."t 

* ^vyyivofMvavi y* evwvs '«i; ay tvxt^(ff' tfttOvfiowtif, Phsed. C xlTui. What 
an extraordinary picture of Athenian mannehs \ 
t Plato speaJks with t^qual feeling, or rather enthiuaaam. Km yap to 
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The current of popular pajssions appears no- Transient 
where more unifonn than in the history of Athens, persecution 
The factitious resentment excited against Socrates ^pi^s. 
hy such improbable calumnies^ as even those who 
were the readiest to receive and to disseminate, could never 
seriously believe, extended itself with rapidity to his numerous 
friends and adhermts* But fortunately for the interest of let- 
ters and humanity, the endemic contagion was confined within 
tiie Athenian frontiers, Plato, Antisthenes, JEschines, Cri- 
tobulus, and other Athenians, wisely eluded a storm which 
tiiey had notstr^igth to resist. Some took refuge in Thebes 
with their fellow-disciples, Simmias, Cebes, and Phsedondas; 
others found protection in Megara through Euclid .j^^ ^^^. 
and Terpsion. This persecution of philosophy, niansre- 
however, was accidental and transient. Mingled Sonour'tiie 
^ntiments, of pity, shame, and resentment, soon memory of 

Socr&t£s 

gave a new direction to the popular fury, which 
raged with more destructive, yet far juster cruelty, against 
the accusers and judges of Socrates. "^ Many were driven into 
exile; many were put to death; several perished in despair, 
by their own hands. The illustrious sage was honoured by 
signal monuments of public admiration ;t his fame, like the 
hardy oak, derived increasing strength from years ;| till the 
superstition of the Athenians at length worshipped as a god,|| 
him whom their injustice had condemned as a criminal. 

llie persecution, the deatii, and the honours of ^.^^ ^^^_ 
Socrates all conspired to animate the affection, and ing« of his 
to increase the zeal, of his disciples. Their num- ^*^*P^^^ 
ber had J>een great in his lifetime : it became greater after his 

fUfiinjadtUf xav twtov Xsyovfa xat aX9Un; axovwta, sfjLOiyi aub Hwtunp njhfov. 
Phacd. c. ii. 

• Plutarch, de Invid. p. 538. 

t Statues, altars, even a chapel, called Socrateion. Vide Diogen. in Socrat. 

i Crescit occulto, velut arbor, kyo 
Fama Marcelli Horack. 

I Or rather as a demi-g^d; but the boundaries were not very accurately 
Ascertsdned, thoug^h thcu is attempted by Arrian, in Expedit. Alexand. I. iv. 
p. 86. 
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death ; since those who followed, and those who rejected his 
doctrines, alike styled themselves Socratic philosophers. His 
name was thus adopted and profaned by many sects, who, 
while they differed widely from each other, universally 
changed, exaggerated, or perverted the tenets of their com- 
mon master. Among the genuine followers of Socrates, 
Xenophon, as will appear hereafter, unquestionably merits 
the first place. Plato comes next, yet separated by a long 
interval. In the same class may be ranked Cebes the Theban ; 
^ . JSschines, Crito, and Simon, Athenians. The 

Cebes. 

table of Cebes, which has been transmitted to 
modem times, contains a beautiful and affecting picture of 
human life, delineated with accuracy of judgment, and illu* 

minated by tiie splendour of sentiment. Three re- 

maining dialogues of JEschines breathe the same 
sublime spirit, and abound in resistless persuasions to virtue: 
** That happiness is attained, not by gratifying, but by mo- 
derating the passions $ that he alone is rich and powerful, 
whose faculties exceed his desires ; that virtue is true wisdom, 
and being attended with the only secure happiness which can 
be enjoyed in the present life, must, according to the unalter- 
able laws of Providence, be crowned with immortal felicity 
hereafter. 

The phUo- '^^ remains of Cebes and JEschines, and far 
sophera more, as will appear in the sequel, the copious 
presented' ' writings of Plato and Xenophon, may enable us 
his opini- to discriminate the modest philosophy of Socrates 

from that of the arrogant dogmatists who misre- 
presented or adulterated bis opinions. The establishment of 
the various sects belongs not to the period of history now 
under our review. But the foundation of their respective 
tenets, which had been laid in a former age, was confirmed 
by the philosophers who flourished in the time of Socrates. 

Of these, the most distinguished were Euclid of 
pS*"*^ Megara, Ph»do of Elis, Aristippus of Cyren^, 
Aristippus Antisthenes of Athens. The two first restored the 
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captious logic of the sophists;"* Aiistippns em« andAntls- 
braced tlieir licentious morality. While the schools ^^nes. 
of £Ils and Megara studied to confound the understanding, 
that of Cyren^ laboured to corrupt the heart. Antisthenes 
set biinself to oppose these pernicious sects, deriding the re- 
fined subtleties of the sceptics, and disdaining the mean plea- 
sures of the Epicureans.! To prefer the mind to the body^ 
duty to interest, and yirtue to pleasure, were the great lessons 
of Antisthenes. Tet this sublime philosophy he carried to 
extravagance,:}: affecting not only to moderate and govern^ 
but to silence and extirpate the passions, and declared bodily 
pleasure, not only unworthy of pursuit, but a thing carefully 
to be avoided, as the greatest and most dangerous of evils. 
His rigid severity of life deceived not the penetration of So- 
crates. The sage could discern, that no small share of spiri- 
tual pride lurked under the tattered cloak of Antisthenes. 

While philosophy, true or false, thus flourished * . 

in Greece, a propitious destiny watched over the fine arts 
imitative arts, which continued, during half a p^^^t 
century of perpetual wars and revolutions, to be der review. 
cultivated with equal assiduity and success. The ^^ ' '"' 
most distinguished scholars of Phidias were Alci- 
menes of Athens, and Agoracritus of the isle of Faros. They 
contended for the prize of sculpture in their respective figures 
of Venus $ ai^d the Athenians, it is said, too partially decided in 
favour of their countryman. Agoracritus, unwilling that his 

• See above, vol, ii. c. xiii. p. 110. 

f I anticipate these names. The scepticism of Pyrrho, as will be explain- 
ed hereafter, arose from the quibbling sophisms of the schools of Elis and 
Megara. Epicurus, having adopted and refined the selfish philosophy of Aris- 
lippus, had the honour of distinguishing by his name, the Epicurean sect. 

^ His follower Diogenes, as will appear in the sequel, pushed this extrava- 
{ance still further. They both taught in the suburb of Athens called the 
Cynosargesy from which tiiey and their disciples were called Cynics, In a 
subsequent part of this work, it will be explained, how the Cynical philosophy 
gave rise to Stoicism, so called, because Zeno and his followers taught at 
Athens in the ** Stoa paecile," the painted portico. 

vol.. III. 1 1 
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statue should remain in a site where it had met with so little 
justice, sold it to the borough of Rhamnus. There it was 
beheld with admiration, and soon passed for a production of 
Phidias* himself. The sculptor Cteselaus excelled in heroes. 
He chose noble subjects, and still further ennobled them by 
his artf His contemporary Patrocles distinguished himself by 
his statues of Olympic victors, and particularly of celebrated 
wrestlers. Assisted by Canachus, he made the greatest work^ 
mentioned during the period now under our review, thirty-one 
figures of bronze, representing the respective commanders of 
the several cities or republics, who, under the conduct of Ly- 
sander obtained the memorable victory of JEgoB Potamos. 
They were erected in the temple of Delphian Apollo, together 
with the statue of Lysander himself, crowned by Neptune. 
Inferior artists^ were employed to copy the statues of various 
divinities, dedicated at the same time, and in the same place, 
by the Lacedsemonian conqueror. 

Of literal It appears not however that, during the Pelo- 

ture. ponnesian war, any new style was attempted either 

in sculpture or painting. The artists of that period contented 
themselves with walking in the footsteps of their great prede- 
cessors. The same observation applies to music and poetry; 
but eloquence, on the contrary, received a new form, and 
flourishing amidst the tumults of war and the contentions of 
active life produced that concise, rapid, and manly character 
of composition which thenceforth distinguished the. Attic wri- 
ters. The works of Homer, Sophocles, and Pindar, left few 
laurels to be gained by their successors. It was impossible to 
excel, it was dangerous to rival them. Great genius was re- 
quired to start, without disgrace, in a career where such can- 
didates had run. But great genius is rare, and can rarely 
stoop to imitation ; and the first poetical prizes being already 
carried off, men who felt the animation and vigour of their 
own powers, naturally directed them to objects which pos- 

• Vid. Suid. & Hesych. voc. Pofwovt f ^^* *• *"^' 

4= See their names in Pausan. 1. x. p. 625, & seqq. 
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sessdd the chamis of novelty^ and promised the hope of pre- 
eminence. 

Even in prosaic composition the merit and fame principal 
of Herodotus and Democritus* (not to mention authors in 
aikthors more ancient) opposed very formidable cedMg'^ 
obstacles to the ambition of their successors. In period. 
a work no less splendid than important, the father ^^^^"^ 
of profane history had deduced the transactions tus as an 
between the Greeks and Barbarians, from the ^^'^' 
earliest accounts till the conclusion of the Persian war; a 
work including the history of many centuries, and compre- 
hending the greatest kingdoms and empires of the ancient 
world. This extensive subject was treated with order and 
dignity. The episodes were ingeniously interwoven with the 
principal action. The various parts of the narrative were so 
skilfully combined, that they mutually reflected light on ^ach 
other. Geography, manners, religion, laws, and arts, entered 
into the plan of his work ; and it is remarkable that ttie ear- 
liest of historians agrees more nearly, as to the design and 
fonn of his undertaking, with the enlightened writers of the 
present century, than any historical author in the long series 
of intervening ages. 

SSb language was the picture of his mind ; natural, flowing, 
persuasive; lofty on great occasions,! affecting in scenes of 
distress,^ perspicuous in narration, animated in description* 
Tet this admired writer has sometimes inserted reports ro- 
mantic imd incredible. Of many, indeed, of the fables of He- 
rodotus, as ignorance conceited of its knowledge long affected 

* Itaque video visum esse nonnullis Platonis & Democriti locutionem, etn 
abnt a versu, tamen, quod incitatius feratur & clarissimis verborom luminibus 
utatur, potius poema putandum quibn comioorum poetarum. Cicero .ad M. 
Brutum Orator, c. xz. See also de Oratoral. i. c. xi. It is impossible to read 
Lucretius, without fancying, if we recollect Cicero's criticisms on Democntu% 
that we are perunn^ the long lost woriuof that great philosopher. 

f Longinus cites as an example of the sublime, Herodot, L vii. c. Ix. The 
whole expedition of Xerxes is written with an elevation becomingtfae subject. 

4 See the afTecting story of Adrastusb 1. i. c. xzxv. 
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to call ihem, subsequent experience has prvred the reality i 
modern discoveries and voyages seeming purposely directed 
to vindicate the fame of a writer^ whom Cicero* dignifies with 
the appellation of Prince of Historians. Of other wondrota 
t^es which he relates, his own discernment showed him the 
futility. Whatever is contrary to the analogy of nature^ he 
rejects witii scorn. He speaks with contempt of the JEgepo* 
des, and of the one-eyed Arimaspi, and of other ridiculous and 
absurd fictions which have been adopted, however, hy some 
credulous writers even in the eighteenth century. But Hero- 
dotus thought it his business to relate what he bad heard^ not 
his bounden duty to believe what he related*! Having travel* 
led into Egypt and the East, he recounts, with fidelity, tiie 
reports current in those remote countries. And his mind 
being opened and enlarged by an extensive view of men and 
manners, he had learned to set limits to his disbelief, as weH 
as to his credulity. Tet it must not be dissembled that the 
fabulous traditions, in which he too much abounds, give the 
air of romance to his history. Though forming, comparatively, 
but a small part of the work, they assumed a magnitude and 
importance, when invidiously detached from it^ It thus seems 
as if this most instructive author had written with a view 
rather to amuse the fancy, than to inform the understanding*. 
Th^ lively graces of his diction tend to confirm this suq^posi- 
tion. His mode of composition may be regarded as the inter* 
mediate shade between epic poetry and history. Neither bold, 
nop veh^nent, nor magnificept^ the general characler of his 

* L. ii. de Orator. 

Herodot. L Yii. c. cHx. p. 433. 

. ^The vepjoaclMft which Juyq^al (Satyr. 10.) and PluiucK (in hi» treatise 
entitled the HaJignity of Herodotus) nuke to this g^reat histotriai^ tLte fuUj 
aaswered hy Aldua Hanutios^ Ckmieranu, and Stephantu. Plutarch^ ittwaootl^ 
was offended that bis countrymen made so bad a figtive in the history of Hero^ 
dotus. The criticism of Dioaysius of HaKcanuumuH a^ vriiter oi none ta«te and 
diacenment than Plutaxch» does ample justice to the &thei* of history. 
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style is natural, copious, and flowing;* and bis manner 
throughout breatiies the softtiess of Ionia, rather than the ac- 
tiye contentions of Athens. 

In this light Herodotus appeared to. the Atiieni- Thucydi- 
ans in the age immediately succeeding his own. ^^' 
At tilie Olympic games he had read his work with universd 
applause. Thucydides, then a youth, wept mixed tears of 
wonder and emu]ation.f His father was complimented on the 
generous ardour of a son^ whose early inquietude at another^s 
fame announced a character formed for great designs and 
illustrious exertions* But Herodotus bad pre-occupied the 
subjects best adapted to histmcal composition ; and it was not 
till the commencement of tiie memorable war of twenty-seven 
years, tiiat Thucydides, amidst the dangers which threatened 
his country, rejoiced in a theme worthy to exercise the genius, 
and call forth the whole vigour <^ an historian. From tiie 
breaking out of this war, in which he proved an unfortunate 
actor, be judged that it would be the greatest, the most obsti- 
nate, and most important that bad ever been carried on. He 
began therefore to collect, and treasure up, sueh materials as 
were necessary for describing it ; in the selection, as well as 
in the distribution of which, he afterwards discovered an evi- 
dent purpose to rival and surpass Herodotus. Too much in- 
dulgence for fiction had disgraced the narrative of the latter : 
Thucydides professed to be animated purely by the love of 

* Aiutotle, in his tthetoriCy L iii. c. ix. disting^shes two kinds of style ; the 
oonttnuoua and the periodic. ^ The fbnner flows on without interruption, 
until the sense is complete. The latter is diyided, by stop% into due propor- 
tions of duration, which are easily felt by the ear, and measured by the mind« 
The former style is tiresome, because in every thing men delig'ht to see the 
end ; even racers, when they pass the goal, are quickly out of breath. Hero- 
dotus is the most remarkable instance of the continuous style. In his time 
scarcely any other was in use ; but it is now entirely laid aside."-— So far 
Aristotle, who seems rather unjust to Herodotus, since many parts of hb 
work are sufficiently adorned by periods, although the loose style in general 
prevails. But the partiality of his countryman Dionynus completely avenges 
the wrongs of Herodotus. 

t SuidaSyPhotius, Maicelkmis. 
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truth. '^ His relation was not intended to deligbt the ears of 
an Olympic audience; by a faitlfful account oi^the pastf he 
hoped to assist his readers in forming right conjectures of the 
future. While human nature remained the same, his work 
would have its use» being built on such principles as rendered 
it an everlasting possession^ not a contentious instrument of 
temporary applause.'*"* The execution corresponded with this 
noble design. In his introductory discourse he runs over the 
fabulous ages of Greece, carefully separating the ore from the 
dross. In speaking of Thrace, he touches with proper brevity 
on the fable of Tereus and Progn^ if and in describing Sicily, 
glances at the Cyclops and Lestrigons. But he recedes, as 
it were, with disgust, from such monstrous phantoms, and 
immediately returns to the main purpose of his narrative. In 
order to render it a faithful picture of the times, he professes 
to relate not only what was done, but what was said, by in- 
serting such speeches of statesmen and generals as he had 
himself heard, or as had been reported to him by others. This 
valuable part of his work was imitated by all future historians, 
till the improvement of military discipline on the one hand, 
and the corruption of manners on the other, rendered such 
speeches superfluous. Eloquence once served as an incentive 
to courage, and an instrument of government. But the time 
was to arrive, when the dead principles of fear and interest 
should alone predominate. In most countries of Europe, des- 
potism has rendered public assemblies a dramatic representa- 
tion; and in the few where men iure not enslaved by a master, 
they are the slaves of senseless passion and sordid interest ; oi 
pride, of avarice, and of faction. 

Comparison Thucydides, doubtless, had his model in the 
between short and oblique speeches of Herodotus; but in 
^™' this particular he must be acknowledged far to sur- 

pass his pattern. In the distribution of his subject, however, 
he fell short of that writer. Thucydides, aspiring at extraor- 
dinary accuracy, divides his work by summers and winters, 

* Thucydid. in proem. f Ovid« Metam. 1. vi. 
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relating apart the events comprehended in each period of irfx 
months. But this space of time is commonly too short for 
events deserving the notice of history, to be begun, carried on, 
and completed* His narrative, therefore, is continually bro- 
ken and interrupted: curiosity is raised without being satis- 
fied, and the reader is transported hastily and without prepa- 
ration, from Athens to Corcyra, from Lesbos to Peloponnesus, 
from the coast of Asia to Sicily. Thucydides follows the 
order of time^ Herodotus, the connexion of events; in the 
language of a great critic, the skill and taste of Herodotus 
have reduced a very complicated argument into one harmo- 
nious whole; the preposterous industry of Thucydides has 
divided a very simple subject into many detached parts and 
scattered limbs of history, which it is difficult again to reduce 
into one regular body.* The same critic observes, that 
Herodotus' history not only possesses more art than variety, 
but displays more gaiety and splendour. A settled gloom 
doubtless, hangs over the events of the Peloponnesian war: 
yet what is the history of all wars, but a description of crimes 
and calamities? The austere gravity of Thucydides admirably 
corresponds with his subject. His majesty is worthy of 
Athens, when she commanded a thousand tributary republics. 
His concise, nervous and energetic style, his abrupt brevity, 
and elaborate plainness, admirably represent the contentions 
of active life, and the tumult of democratical assemblies. De- 
mosthenes, whom Dionysius himself extols above all orators, 
transcribed eight times, not the luminous narration, the elegant 
flowing smoothness of Herodotus, but the sententious, harsh, 
and often obscure annals of Thucydides.f ' 

Thucydides left his work unfinished in flie Transition 
twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war. It J^^ft^g^ 
was continued by Xenophon, who deduced the re- actions of 
volutions of Greece through a series of forty-eight ^^®^®- 

* Dionys. Halicam. de Herodot. & Thucydid. 
t Idem. ibid. 
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years to the battle of Mantins ; a work which enables ns to 
pursue the important series of Grecian history* 

To a reader accustomed to contemplate the uniform and 
consistent operations of modem policy^ it must appear ex- 
traordinary that, at the distance of less than two years from 
the subversion of the Athenian democracy by a Spartan gene* 
ral^ the same turbulent form of government should have been 
re-established with new splendour, by th^ approbation, and 
even the assistance, of a Spartan king. The reasons explained 
in the preceding chapter may lessen, but cannot altogether 
remove, his surprise; and, in order fully to comprehend the 
causes of this event, it is necessary to consider not only the 
internal factions which distracted the councils of Sparta, but 
the external objects of ambition or revenge which solicited 
and employed her arms. 

The Elia While the fortune of the Peloponnesian war still 

incur the hung in doubtful suspense, the peaceful inhabitants 
of^sjr^!* of Elis often testified an inclination to preserve an 
inoffensive neutrality, that they might apply, with 
undivided attention, to their happy rural labours, to the ad- 
ministration of the Olympian festival, and to the indispensable 
worship of those gods and heroes to whom their territory was 
peculiarly consecrated. The continual solicitation of Sparta, 
and the unprovoked violence of Athens, determined the filians 
to declare for the former republic ; but of all the Spartan allies* 
they were the most lukewarm and indiflferent. In time of ac- 
tion their assistance was languid and ineffectual, and when 
the regular return of the Olympic solemnity suspended the 
course of hostilities, they showed little partiality or respect 
for their powerful confederates, whose warlike and ambitious 
temper seemed incompatible with the enjoyment of their own 
contemplative traniq[uillity. This omission of duty was followed 
by the actual transgression of the Elians. In conjunction 
with the Mantinseans and Argives, they deserted the alliance 
of Sparta; defended themselves by arms against the usurpations 
of that republic; and excluded its members from consulting 
the oracle, and fi*om partaking of the games and sacrifices 
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celebrated at Olympia.^ These injuries escaped with impu- 
nity, until the successful issue of the war of Peloponnesus dis* 
posed the Spartans to feel with sensibility, and enabled them 
severely to chastise every insult that had been offered them 
during the less prosperous current of their fortune. 

While Pausanias and Lysander settled the af- j^^ g 
fairs of Ati^tis and of Asia, Agis, the most warlike tans inrado 

Elis 

of their princes, levied a powerful army, to inflict oiymp. 
a late, but terrible vengeance on the Elians. That x<^i^- ^- ^ 
he might attack the enemy unprepared, he led his 
forces thro]agh the countries of Argolis and Achaia, entering 
the Elian territory by the way of Larissa, and intending to 
march by the shortest road to the devoted capital* But he 
had scarcely passed the river Larissus, which gives name to 
the to^n, and separates the adjoining provinces of Elis and 
Achaif^ when the invaders were admonished, by repeated 
shocks of an earthquake, to abstain from ravaging a country 
which enjoyed the immediate pH>tection of Heaven* Into 
such a menace, at least, this terrible phsenomenon was inter- 
preted by the superstition of the Spartan King, who immedi- 
ately repassed the river, and, returning home, disbanded his 
army. But the hostility of tiie Spartans was restrained not 
extinguislied* Having offered due supplications and sacrifices 
to sanctify their impious invasion, the ephori, next year, com- 
manded Agis again to levy troops, and to enter the EJMan 
territory* No unfavourable sign checked the progress of his 
arms. During two summ^« and autumns^ the country was 
desolated ; the villages burned or demolished ; their inhabitants 
dragged into captivity ; the sacred edifices were despoiled of 
their liiost valuable ornaments^ the porticos, gymnasia, and 
temples, which adorned the city of Jupiter, were maiiy of 
them reduced to ruins. 

The Spartans neither ^lone incurred the guilt, nor exclu- 
sively enjoyed the profits of this cruel devastation. The 
Elian invasion furnished a rich harvest of plunder to the 

* Thucycnd. 1. v. 
vox. III. 12 
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Arcadians and other communities of Peloponnesus, whose ra- 
pacious lust was enflamed by the virgin bloom of a country 
which had long been protected by religion against the rava- 
ges of war. When the principal property of the Elians was 
destroyed or plundered, the Spartans at length granted them 
a peace, on condition that they surrendered their fleet, ac- 
knowledged the indejiendence of the inferior towns and vil- 
lages, which were scattered along the delightful banks of the 
Feneus and the Alpheus, and modelled their internal govern- 
ment according to the plan prescribed by their conquerors."^ 

Th« Spar- ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ Occupied, but did not engross, 

tans drive the attention of the Spartans ; nor did the punish* 
nians from ment of that unfortunate republic divert them from 
Greece. sterner purposes of revenge. The Messenians 
xcT. 4. were not their accidental and temporary, but their 

A. C.401. natural and inveterate foes; and might justly ex- 
pect to feel the unhappy consequences of their triumph. After 
the destruction of Messene, and the long wanderii^s and 
misery of its persecuted citizens, the town of Naupactus, situ- 
ate on the northern shore of the Corinthian gulf, furnished 
a^safe retreat to a feeble remnant of that ancient community; 
which, flourishing under the protection of Athens, spread 
along the western coast, and planted a considerable colony in 
the neighbouring island of Cephalenia. We have already de- 
scribed the memorable gratitude of the Messenians, who were 
the most active, zealous, and, according to their ability, the 
most useful allies of Athens in the Peloponnesian war. But 
thdr assistance (and assistance far more powerful than theirs) 
proved inefiectual ; and the time had now arrived when they 
were to suffer a severe punishment for their recent as well as 
ancient injuries. The resentment of Sparta drove them from 
Naupactus and Cephalenia. The greater part escaped to 
Sicily, above three thousand sailed to Cyrenaica; the only 
countries inhabited by the Hellenic race, which lay beyond the 
reach of the Lacedaemonian power.f 

• Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iii. c. 2, Diodop. 1. xiv. p. 404. 
t Diodor. 1. xiy. p. 415. ^ 
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From the sera of this important migration, the Causes 
names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will seldom occur drew Cyre- 
in the present history ; on which account it may "?i?» ^^^ 

^ I . 1 • a ^ . 1 • ^1 1*1 Sicily from 

not be improper briefly to ejcplam the causes which the sphere 
"withdrew from the general sphere of Grecian po- o^ Grecian 
litics a valuahle and fruitful coast, and an island 
not less fruitful, and far more populous and powerful. The 
insulated situation of those remote provinces, while it rendered 
it extremely inconvenient for Greece to interfere in their af- 
fairs, peculiarly exposed them to two evils, which rendered it 
still more inconvenient for them to interfere in the afiairs of 
Greece* Removed from the protection of their Peloponnesian 
ancestors, both the Cyreneans and Sicilians often endured the 
oppression of domestic tyrants, and often sufiered the ravages 
of foreign barbarians* 

The inhabitants of Cyrenaica alternately car- g^ijg^. 
lied on war against the Libyans and Carthagi- quenthisto- 
nians.* They were actually oppressed by the ^^^L^^^^' 
tyrant Ariston* Soon afterwards they recovered 
their civil liberty ;t hut were compelled frequently to struggle 
for their national independence. Though often invaded, their 
country was never subdued hy any barbarian enemy; and 
their liberties survived the republics of their European 
brethren, since they reluctantly submitted, for the first time, 
to the fortunate general of Alexander, who, in the division of 
his master's conquests, obtained the fertile and wealthy king- 
dom of Egypt.:!: 

The revolutions of Sicily are far better known 
than those of Cyrene, and still more worthy to be 
remembered. During the later years of the Peloponnesian 
war, the assistance afibrded by Syracuse to the Lacedsemo- 
nians, became gradually more faint and imperceptible, and 
at length it was totally withheld. This was occasioned by 

* Aristot. Polit. Sallust de Bell. Jugurth. 

f Diodor. 1. xiv. p. 415. 

\ Diodor. 1. lax, p. 715, & Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 836. 
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tiie necessity of defending tbe safety of the wbole island, in 
which that of the capital was involved, against the formidable 
descents of the Carthaginians, whom the invitation of JEgesta 
and several inferior cities at variance with their powerfid 
neighbours, the hopes of acquiring at once those valuable 
commodities the annual purchase of which drained Africa of 
such immense treasures, and, above all, the desire of revenging 
the death of Hamilcar, and the dishonour of the Carthi^inian 
name in the unfortunate siege of Himera, encouraged to under- 
take and carry on various expeditions for the entire subjuga- 
tion of Sicily. 

Sicily is Hannibal, the grandson of Hamilcar, was 

long harass- intrustsd with the conduct of the war, whidi 
Carti^giiU- commenced the four hundred and tenth, and con- 
ans; tinned, with little intermission, till tbe four hun- 

xcuTs. dJ^ s^d fourth year before the Christian era. 

oijrmp/ f he domestic troops of Carthage were reinforced 
A. €.410— by their African allies. Considerable levies were 
^^* made among the native Spaniards and ItalifOis, 

who had long envied the splendour, ' and dreaded the power of 
the Greeks, to whose conquests and colonies they saw no 
bounds. The united army exceeded an hundred thousand 
men, and was conveyed to the southern shore of Sicily in a 
proportionable number of transports and galleys.'^' 
whose con. '^^^ design of Hannibal, as far as it a^iears 
quesu are from his measures, was to conquer successively 
by pesti- the smaller and more defenceless towns, before he 
lence. i^ij gj^ge to Syracuse, whose natural strength, re- 

cently improved by art, bidding defiance to assault, could only 
be taken by blockade. The first campaign was r^dered 
memorable by the conquest of Selinus and Himera $ the second, 
by the demolition of Agrigentum ; the third, by the taking <^ 
A. G. 406. Gela. The inferior cities of Solois, Motya, An- 
A. c. 405. cyra, Entella, and Panormus, either invited the 
Carthaginian arms, or surrendered without resistance. The 
invaders might have proceeded to the siege (£ Syracuse, the 

* Diodor. Sicul. 1. xiii. c. 43, & seqq. 
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main object of tiieir expeditton ; but pestilence followed the 
bloody havoc of war, and swept off, in undistinguished ruin, 
the victors and the vanquished. Not only the general, but 
the most numerous portion of his troops, had fallen a pi^y to 
this calamity ; and Hamilcar, who succeeded to the command, 
contented himself with leaving garrisons in the towns which 
had been conquered, and returned to Africa with the enfeebled 
remains of his armament, which communicated the pestilential 
infection to Carthage, where it long raged with destructive 
fury.* 

According to the genius of Grecian superstition, jj^^^^ . 
it was natural to ascribe the sufferings of the Car- cruelty of 
thaginians to the unexampled cruelty and impiety rinianT^^ 
with which, in their successive ravages, they had 
deformed the fair face of Sicily. It would be useless and 
disgustful to describe the horrid scenes of bloodshed and 
slaughter transacted in the several places which presumed to 
resist their power. Whatever atrocities could be invented by 
the unprincipled licence of the Italians, approved by the stem 
insensibility of the Spaniards, and inficted by the implacable 
revenge of the Africans, were committed in the miserable 
cities of Selinus, Himera, Gela, and Agrigentum. After the 
taking of Himera, Hannibal sacrificed, in one day, three 
thousand of its inhabitants to the manes of his grandfather, 
who, in the first Carthaginian invasion had perished before 
its walls ; and the lot of these unhappy victims, dreadful as 
it was, might justly be an object of envy to the long tormented 
natives of Gela and Selinus. 

Yet of all Sicilian cities, the fate of Agrigen- Ancient 
turn seemed the most worthy to be deplored, from magnifi- 

cence or 

the striking contrast of its fallen state with its re- Agrigen- 
cent splendour and prosperity. The natural beau- *^""' 
tiesf of Agrigentum were secured by strength, and adorned 

• Diodor. 1. xiii. c. 70, & seqq. ^ 

f The foUowing particulars in the text, concerning Agrigentum, we learn 
from Diodonis Siculus, p. 374—379. Valer. Max. 1. iv. 8. Athenaeus,'!. i. c. 3. 
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with elegance $ and whoever considered, either the innumerable 
advantages of the city itself, or the gay cultivation of the 
surrounding territory, which abounded in every luxury of the 
sea and land, was ready to pronounce the Agrigentines the 
most favoured inhabitants of the earth. The exuberant fer* 
tility of the soil, particularly the rich luxuriance of the vines 
and olives,* exceeded every thing that is related of the happiest 
climates, and furnished the materials of a lucrative commerce 
with the populous coast of Africa, which was very sparingly 
provided with those valuable plants. The extraordinary 
wealth of the Agrigentines was displayed in the magnificence 
of public edifices, and in the splendid enjoyment of private 
fortunes. They had begun, and almost completed, the cele- 
brated temple of Jupiter, built in the noblest style 
of Jupitepr ®^ architecture employed by the Greeks on the 
grandest and most solemn occasions. Its walls 
were encompassed by pillars without, and adorned by pilasters 
within ; and its magnitude far exceeded the ordinary dimen- 
sions of ancient temples, as it extended three hundred and 
forty feet in length, sixty in breadth, and an hundred and 
twenty in heigth, without including the lofty and spacious 
dome. The grandeur of the doors and vestibule corresponded 
with the simple majesty of the whole edifice, whose sculptured 
ornaments represented, with finished elegance, and with a 
laborious accuracy that distinguished each particular figure, 
the defeat of the Giants, and the taking of Troy ; re^ctively 
the most illustrious exploits of Grecian gods, and Grecian 
heroes* 

Their ^his noble monument, consecrated to piety and 

luxury. patriotism, might be contrasted, by a philosophic 

mind, with others destined to a very diflferent purpose* With- 
out the walls of Agrigentum, an artificial pond, or rather 
lake, thirty feet deep and nearly a mile in circumference, was 
continually replenished with a rare variety of the most dellbate 

* Diodonu celebrates the heig-ht of the vines, which we ar^ not used to con- 
ftder as a proper subject of panegyric. 
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fishes, to furnish a sure supply to the sumptuous extravagance 
of public entertainments. But notiiing could riyal the ele- 
gance and beauty of the tombs and sepulchres erected by the 
Agrigentinesy to perpetuate tiie fame of their coursers which 
had obtained the Olympic prize; and, if we believe the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness,"^ to commemorate the quails and 
other delicate birds, which were cherished with an affectionate 
and partial fondness by the effeminate youth of both sexes. 
Such capricious and absurd abuses of opulence and the arts 
might be expected amidst the mortifying discrimination of 
ranks, and the enormous superabundance of private riches 
which distinguished the Agrigentines. The labour of nume- 
rous and active slaves cultivated agriculture and manufactures 
with extraordinary success. From the profit of these servile 
hands, many citizens attained, and exceeded, the measure not 
only of Gi-ecian, but of modern wealth. A short Excessive 
time before the siege of the town, Hexenitus re- wealth of 
turned in triumph from Olympia, with three hun- ^ ^* 
dred chariots, each drawn by two milk-white horses of Si- 
cilian blood. Antisthenes had eclipsed this magnificence in 
celebrating the marriage of his daughter. But every native 
of Agrigentum yielded the fame of splendour to the hospitable 
Gellias, whose palace could entertain and lodge five hundred 
guests, who had been clothed from his wardrobe, and whose 
cellars, consisting of three hundred spacious reservoirs cut in 
the solid rock, daily invited the joyous festivity of strangers 
and citizens. 

Before the second Carthaginian invasion, the si^eebf 
Agrigentines, warned by the fate of Selinus and Agngen- 
Himera, had prepared whatever seemed most ne- ^^' 
cessary for their own defence. Their magazines were stored 
with provisions, their arsenals with arms. Elated by the 
confidence of prosperity, they had courage to resist the first 
impressions of their enemies ; but, corrupted by the vices of 
vrealth and luxury, they wanted fortitude to persevere. Their 

* Tim^eus apud Diodor. 1. ziii. 
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allies in Sicily and Italy showed not that degree of ardour 
which might liave been expected in a war which so deeply 
concerned them all ; yet, by the partial assistance of Syracuse, 
Gela, and Cammna, as well as several Grecian allies in Italy, 
the Agrigentines stood the siege eight months, during which, 
the Carthaginians employed every resource of strength and 
ingenuity. At length llie place was reduced to great difficul- 
ties by means of immense wooden machines, drawn on wheels, 
which enabled the besiegers to fight on equal ground with 
those who defended the walls. But, before any breach was 
eflTected, the greater part of the inhabitants determined to 
abandon the city. 

Unhappy ^^ ^^^ obscurity of night, they departed with 

fkte of its their wives and families, and many of them for- 
mbabitants. ^^^J|^|y escaped to Gela, Syracuse, and Lecmtium. 
Others, wanting courage for fliis dangerous resolution, or un- 
willing to survive the fate of their country, perished by their 
own hands. A third class, more timid, or more superstitions, 
shut themselves up in the temples, expecting to be saved by 
the protection of the gods, or by the religious awe of the 
enemy. But the barbarians no more respected what was 
sacred, than what was profane. The consecrated statues, 
and altars, and offerings, were confounded with things the 
most vile, and plundered or destroyed in the promiscuous 
ruin. One memorable act of despair may represent the gene- 
ral horror of this dreadful scene. With his numerous friends, 
and most valued treasure, the humane and hospitable Gellias 
had taken refuge in the temple of Minerva ; but when he un- 
derstood the universal desolation of his countiy, he set fire to 
that sacred edifice, choosing to perish by the flames rather 
than by the rage of the Carthaginians.'^' 
^ .J , ,^ Near fourscore years before the demolition of 

Amidst the . 

tumults of Agngentum, Sicily had acquired immortal glory, 
tiwi Di* n*^ by defeating mwe numerous invaders ; but, at that 
sius rises to time, the efforts of the whole island were united 

• Diodorus, p. 379. 
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and aaunaled by the vurtiies and abilities of Gelon | eminence. 
whereas^ amidst the actual dangers and trepidation zcuTi! 
of the Carthaginian wari the Sicilians were dis- ^: ^- ^^• 
tracted by domestic factions. Syracuse had banished the only 
man whose consummate wisdom, and approved valour and 
fidelity, seemed worthy to direct the helm in the present tern* 
pestuous juncture. In the interval between the siege of Himera 
and that of Agrigentum, the patriotic Hermocrates had re^ 
turned to Sicily : and, at the head of his numerous adherent^, 
had attempted to gain admission into the capital. But the 
attempt was immediately fatal to himself; and, in itsconse^ 
quences, destructive of the public freedom* His partisans, 
though dificopijltted and banished, soon found a leader qual^* 
fied to avenge their cause, and to punish the ingratitude of 
Syracuse. 

This was the celebrated Dionysius, a youth of Hiecharac- 
twenty-two years; of mean parentage, but un- ter. 
bounded ambition ; destitute (if we believe historians) of al- 
most every virtue, and possessed of every talent;, and wbo^sie 
fortune it was, to live and flourish , amidst those perturbed 
commotions of foreign war and civil dissension, which are fa- 
vourable to the elevation of superior minds. Though esteemed 
and intrusted by Hermocrates, who could more easily discerp 
tiie merit of his abilities, than discover the danger of his am* 
bition, Dionysius had gained friends in the opposite factioi^, 
by whcMse intei^est^he was recalled from exile. His services in 
the Carthaginian war raised him to eminence. He surpassed 
in valour ; he was unrivalled in eloquence; his ends were pur- 
sued with steady perseverance ; his mceans were varied with 
convenient flexibility ; the appearance of patriotism rendered 
him popular, and he employed his popularity to, restore lus 
banished firiends. 

The gratitude of one party, and the admiration ^j^-^'jJhe 
of both, enabled him to attain the command of the usurped the 
mercenaries and the conduct of the war. But he ff s!J^^^ 

vox. III. 13 
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oi^p. was less solicitous to conquer the CarQiaginiaQs 

A. c. 405. ^^^^ ^ enslave bis fellows-citizens^ whose factious 
turbulence rendered them unworthy of liberty* 
By the affected dread of violence from his enemies, he obtained 
a guard for his person, which his artful generosity easUy at« 
tached to his interest ; and the arms of his troops, the influrace 
and wealth of Philistus, the historian of Sicily, who was ho- 
noured with the appellation of the second Thucydides,"* above 
all his own crafty and daring ambition, enabled him, at the 
age of twenty-five, to usurp the government of Syracuse, whioh 
he held for thirty-eight years. * 

During his long and active reign he was gene- 
fuiVdg^**^ rally engaged in war ; sometimes with the Cartha- 
Ol^p. ginians, sometimes with his revolted subjects. Yet 

xcui* 4» 

A. c. 405. in both contests he finally prevailed, having re* 
Olpnp. duced the Carthaginian power in Sicily, and ap- 

A.c. 36r. peased, or intimidated, domestic rebellion. His 
actual condition, however splendid, he regarded 
only as a preparation for higher grandeun He besieged and 
took Rhegium, the key of Italy : nor could the feeble confede- 
racy of the Italian Greeka have prevented the conquest of that 
country^ had not renewed hostilities with the Carthaginians, 
and fresh discontents at liom<^, interrupted the progress of his 
arms. This growing storm he resisted as successfiiUy as be- 
fore, and trani^mitted, to a degenerate son, the peaceful in- 
heritance of the greatest part of Sicily i after having strength- 
ened, with wonderful art, the fortifications of the capital, 
enlarged the size, and improved the form of the Syracusan 
galleys^ invented the military catapults, an engine of war 
which he employed with great advantage in the sieges of 
Motya and Rhegilim ; and not only defended his native island 
against foreign invasion, but rendered his power, of four hun- 
dred galleys and an hundred and forty thousand soldiers,! 
highly formidable to the neighbouring countries. 

• Cicero de Orator. 1. xi. 

t Diodorus, bar. says 120,000 foot and 20,000 horse. 
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Bis poetical labottrs were the least uniformlj Hisfiterary 
successful of all his undertakings. His verses^ tanbition. 
tiioug^h rehearsed by the most skilful rhapsodisti 
of the age, were treated with signal contempt at the Olympic 
games. A second time be renewed his pretension to literary 
fame in that illustrious assembly ;. but his ambassador was in- 
sulted by the most humiliating indignities f and the orator 
Lysias pronounced a discourse, in whiqh he maintained the 
impropriety of admitting the representative of an odious and 
imjnous tyrant to assist at a solemnity consecrated to religion^ 
virtue, and liberty."^ The oration of Lysias leaves room to 
suspect that the plenitude of Dionysius' power, rather than 
the defect of his poetry,^ exposed him to the censure and de* 
rision of the Olympic spectators : and this suspicion receives 
strong confirmation by considering that, in the last year of 
his reign, he deserved and obtained the poetic crown at Athens ; 
a city renowned for the impartiality of its literary decisions*! 

It is remarkable, that, with such an active, vi- Reasons 
gorous, and comprehensive mind; with such a why the 
variety of talents, and such an accumulation of of Diony- 
glory, Dionysius should be universally held out sius appear- 
and brandeil, as the most conspicuous example of odiouato 
an execrable tyrant, the object of terror in his own, ^^'^^ana 
and of detestation in succeeding ages. Yet the 
uncorrupted evidence of history will prove, that the character 
of Dionysius was not decisively flagitious. His situation ren- 
dered it artificial ; . and he is acknowledged often to have 
assumed the semblance of virtue. Always crafty and cautious, 
but by turns, and as it suited his interest, mild, afiable, and 
condescending, or cruel, arrogant and imperious: nor did the 
Syracusans feel the rigour of his tyranny, until they had justly 
provoked it by an insurrection, during which they treated his 
wife and children with the most barbarous and brutal fury. 
But tliere are two circumstances attending the reign of Diony-^ 
sius which peculiarly excited the indignation of the moralists 



• iafe of Lysias, p. 117, Dionys, Halicar. de Dexnosth. 
t Isocrat. Panegyr. 
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c£ Greece and Bome, and which the moderation or the softness 
of modem times will be disposed to consider with less severity. 
He had usurped the government of a free republic, a crime 
necessarily heinous in the sight of those who held the assas- 
sination of a tyrant to be the most meritorious exertion of 
human virtue ; and he professed an open contempt for the re- 
ligion of his country $ a cHme of which the bare suspicion had 
brought to death the most amiable^ and respected of men. Yet 
the impiety of Dionysius was only the child of his interest, 
and sometimes the parent of his wit. He stripped a celebra- 
ted statue of Jupiter of a golden robe, observing, that it was 
too heavy in summer, and too coM in winter. For a reason 
equally ingenious he deprived ^sculapius of his golden beard; 
asserting that such a venerable ornament ill became the son of 
the beardless Apollo, But if he despoiled the altars and sta- 
taes, he increased and improved the fleets and armies, of Sy- 
racuse, which were successfully emi^oyed against the public 
enemy. And to the general current of satire and declamatioii 
against this ertraordinary man,* may be o^osed the opinion 
of Polybius and Scipio Africanus, the most illustrious charac- 
ters of the most illustrious age of Rome : ** That none ever 
concerted his schemes witii moi^ prudence, or executed them 
with more boldness, than Dionysius the Elder." 
Inglorious. His son, Dionysius the Younger, exceeded his 
mgn of yicea without possessing his abilities. The reign 
the Young, of this second tyrant was distracted and inglorious. 
^* His kinsman Dion, the amiable disciple of FlatOi 

tiv. 3. endeavoured to correct the disorders of his "uneov- 

A C 362 

oiymp. erneA mind. But the task was too heavy for Dion, 

ex. 1. and even for Plato himself. The former, unable 

A C 340 

to restrain the excesses of the prince, undertook 

f 

• The authentic history of the reign of Dionysius is copiously recorded by 
Diodorus Siculus, 1. xiv. & xv. To relate the numerous ia\d improbable 
stories told of him by Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and other moralists, would 
he to transcribe what it is not easy to believe. The reader may consult, par- 
ticularly Plut. ex edit. Paris, in Moral, pp. 78 & 83. De Garrul. p. 508. In 
•Dion. p. 961 ; and various passages of Cicero de Of&ciis, & Tusculan. Quxst. 
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the defence of the people. His patfiottsm interrupted, but did 
not' destroy, the tyranny of Dionysius, which was finally 
abolished, twenty-two years after he first mounted the throne, 
by the magnanimity of Timoleon.* This revolution happened 
only two years before Corinth, the country of Timoleon, as 
well as the other republics of Greece, submitted to the arms 
of Philip of Macedon ; and having lost their own independence, 
became incapable of protecting the freedom of their colonies. 

New tyrants started up in Syracuse, and almost 
in every city of Sicily, and held a precarious sway com^ a " 
under the alternate protection of the Carthaginians province of 
and Romans. The citizens of Syracuse, mindful oiymp. 
of tiieir ancient fame, dethroned their usurpers, ^^^912 
and eiyoyed considerable intervals of liberty. But 
at length the Romans gained possession of the place; the 
persevering valour of Marcellus, assisted by the ^achery 
of the garrison, prevailing, after a siege of three years, over 
the bold efibrts of mechanical power, directed by the inventive 
g^ius of Archimedes*! The reduction of the capital was im- 
mediately followed by the conquest of ibe adjoining territory, 
and its subjection to a Roman governor; and Sicily ciune 
thus to be regarded as the eldest province of Rome, and the 
first country, without the limits of Italy, which had taught 
that victorious republic to taste and enjoy the sweets of foreign 
daminion.:}: 

* Cqih. Kepos. Diodonis. Sicol* Plut. Dion. 

f P<dyb. Excerp. L viii. Plat, in MarceU. 

% Livy, 1. xxiv. & Cicero in Verrem in few words — Omnium exterarum 
gentium princeps Sicilia, ad amicitiam fidemque, P. R. applicuit; primaque 
omnium, id quod ornamentum, imperii est, provincia est appellata; prima 
docuit majores'nostros, qu4m pnedarum e8setexterisgentibusimperity*e': 
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CBtAP. XXV. 

Death of Darius Mhthus. — Cyrus disputes the Succession toith 
his elder Brother Artaxerxes.-^Character of Cyrus.'^^SkUe of 
Lower Asia under his Mministration» — His Strength and 
Resources* — Ms expedition into Upper Asia* — Descries the 
vast Army of his Brother. — Battle of Cynaaca. — Death of 
Cyras. — Ms Oredan Auxiliaries victorious. — Their Treaty 
wiih Tissaphemes. — Perfidious Assassination of ffte Oredan 
Oenerals. — Artaxerxes sends to the Greeks to demand thdr 
Arms.'^Conference on that svbject. 

Death of While the opemtians of war conspired with 

DaAus No. revolutions in government) to detach the Grecian 
oi^mp. colonies in Ital]r> Sicily, and Cyrene, from the ge- 

A^^c. 404. neral interests and politics of the mother country, 
The 8uc^ ^ series of events, not less curious than important, 
cession of connected, in the closest intimacy, the history of 
isdTsputed* Greece with the annals of the Persian empire, 
by his The same memorable' year, which terminated the 

^ro^' destructive war of Peloponnesus, brought to a con* 
Cj^s. elusion the active and prosperous reign of Darius 

Kothus. He named as his successor Artaxerxes, styled Mne* 
mon, from the strength of his memory ; and persisted in this 
choice, notwithstanding the opposition of the artful and am- 
bitious Parysatis, who employed her extensive influenco ov«r 
the mind of an old and uxorious husband, to obtain the king- 
dom for Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, and the 
peduliar favourite of his mother. The rivalship of the young 
princes, both of whom were at court during the last illness of 
Darius, unhappily degenerated into enmity; and a circum- 
stance, which would be thought immaterial in the present age, 
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increased the indignatioB of Cyrus. The birth of Artaxei*xe8 
had happened before the accession of his father to the throne, 
but Cyrus was bom the son of a king; a distinction which, 
however frivolous it may appear in modern times, had en- 
gaged Darius Hystaspis to prefer Xerxes, the younger of Ids 
sons, to his elder brother Artabazanes.'N' 

Tlie precedent established by such an illustrious q^^^ .^ 
monarch might have enforced the partial argu- his resent. 
ments of Parysatis, and both might have been cour ^^ 
firmed by the strong claim of merit, since Cyrus Artazerzes. 
early discovered such talents and virtues as fitted him to fill 
ihe most flifficult, and to adorn the most exalted, station. At 
the ^e of seventeen, he had obtained the government of Ly- 
dia,^^ Phrygia, and Qappadocia; and the same mandate of 
Darius, which destroyed his hopes of succession to the Persian 
throne, rendered him hereditary satrap of those valuable pro- 
vinces^ On the demise of that monarch, Cyrus prepared to 
return into As^a Minor, attended by the same escort with 
which he had come to Susa; a faithful body of three hundred 
heavy-armed Greeks, commanded by Xenias, an Arcadian. 
But when he prepared to leave court, a very criminal and un- 
fortunate incident retarded his departure. The selfish and 
perfidious Tissapbernes, who expected to divide the spoils of 
the young prince, accused him of treason. He was" apprehends 
ed by order of Artaxerxes; but the powerful protection of 
Parysatis, who, though she loved only one, was beloved, or at 
least feared, by both of her sons, defended his life, vindicated 
his honour, and restored him in safety to his government. 

The danger that had threatened his person could 
not much affect the heroic fortitude of Cyrus ; but stances fa- 
the affront offered to his dignity sank deep into his vourabie to 
heart: and, from the moment that he recovered his Uoq. 
freedom, he. determined to revenge his injuries,! 

* Herodot. L yii. c. ii. ' 

f Xenoph. Anabas. 1. i. c. 1. This was the origin of his resentment, whi<^ 
Xenophon expresses with great delicacy ; 'o ^£ xwbwsvffai xm antt^fiaaSiti, 
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or to {wrish in tiie attempt* In the despotic countries of ttio 
Easty as there is scarcely any intermediate gradation between 
the prinee and people, and scarcely any alternative but that 
of dominion or servitude, a discontented or rebellioas subject 
must either stifte his animosity, submit to die, or aspire to 
reign.* The magnanimity of Cyrus naturally preferred tte 
road of danger and glory : he prepared not only to punish the 
injustice, but to usurp the throne of Artaxel*xes, defended as 
it was by a million of armed men, and protected both by the 
power of superstition, and by the splendour of hereditary re* 
nown. This design would have been great, but romantic, if 
the young prince had net enjoyed very extraordinary resources 
in the powers of his own mind, in the affectionate attachment 
of his Barbarian subjects, and, above all, in the fidelity and 
valour of his Lacedsemonian allies. 

Character Whether We consider what he said, or what he 

of Cynis; did, the testimony of his contemporaries, or the 
^^^at ™^^ unerring testimony of. his life and actions, 
^ *^® ^^' Cyrus appears to have been born for the iHMiour of 
human nature, and particularly for the honour of 
Asia, which, though the richest and most populous quarts of 
the globe, has never, in any age, abounded in great charac- 
ters. From the age of seven years, he had been trained, at 
the gate of the palace, to shoot with the bow, to manage the 
horse, and to speak truth; according to the discipline in- 
stituted by the great founder of the monarchy, at|d well adapt- 
ed, in an age of simplicity, to form the princes and nobles of 
Persia. But, in the course of two centuries, the progress of 
refinement and luxury, the infectious example of a corrupt 
court, and the perfidious lessons of the world, had perverted, 
or rendered ineffectual, a very salutary system of education; 

eonfUvftoA 'ortwj /Af^Hoft ttv eiot tftt tm aJ^eT^m, &c. He asserted indepen-/ 
dance, the first wish of every great mind. 

* "Cyrus determined no longer," says Xenophon, "to depend on his 
btotherj oXXo tjv Svytittu ^thevaew a»t* «x«ww, but, if possible, to reign in 
his stead/' 
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and the grandees of Persia, ^'hatever proficiency they made 
in their exercises, felt so little regard for veracity, that (as 
M^ill abundantly appear in the sequel) they seldom spoke but 
with a view to deceive, and rarely made a promise which they 
did not break, or took an oath which they did not violate* 
The behaviour of Cyrus was totally the reverse. He equalled, 
and surpassed his companions in all exterior accomplishments. 
But while his manly beauty, his bodily activity and address, 
and the superior courage, as well as skill, which he displayed 
in hunting, horsemanship, and every military exercise, com- 
manded the admiration of the multitude ; he himself seems not 
to have estimated such superficial accomplishments beyond 
their real worth. He regarded integrity of heart as the only 
solid basis of a great character. His probity was uniform, 
his word sacred, his friendship inviolable. In the giddy sea- 
son of youth, he yielded, with uncommon docility, to the ad* 
monitions of experience. Neither wealth, nor birth, nor rank, 
but age and virtue, were the declared objects of his respect ^ 
and his behaviour, at once meritorious and singular, was just- 
ly and universally admii*ed. 

His subjects in Lesser Asia, in particular, were 
seized with the most pleasing astonishment, when Lower Asia 
instead of a, greedy and Toluptuous satrap, eager ^^^J^ 
only to squieeze, to amass, and to enjoy, they be- tioh. 
held a pri^e who preferred the public interest to 
his own : who alleviated the weight of taxes, that he might en- 
courage the operations of industry ; whose own hands gave the 
useful example of rural labour ;* whose decisions united jus- 
tice and mercy ^ and whose active vigilance introduced (what 
neither before nor since the government of Cyrus has been 
known in the Asiatic peninsula) such regularity of police, as 
rendered intercourse safe, and property secure. 

The virtues of justice and integrity, when ac- His popular 
companied with diligence and abilities, must pro- ^^ 

* Xenoph. ibid. Cic. in Senec^. Plut. in Lysiuid. hiive all celebrated this 
part of his character. 

VOL. I^. 14. 
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cure such a degree of respect for the administratioiiy as will 
naturally be extended to the person, of a prince. But some- 
thing further is required, not to obtain the public gratitude 
and esteem, but to excite the affectionate ardour of select and 
devoted friends i without whose zealous co-operation, it is sel- 
dom possible to accomplish any great and memorable design. 
Cyrus excelled all his contemporaries in the art both of ac- 
quiring and of preserving the most valuable friendships. His 
gratitude overpaid every favour: his liberality was large, yet 
discerning ; and his donatives were always enhanced by the 
handsome and affectionate manner in which they were bestow- 
ed. When he discovered a man really worthy of his confi- 
dence, he was not satisfied with giving him a partial share of 
his affections ; he gave his heart entire : and it was his con- 
stant prayer to the gods, that he might live to requite and 
surpass the good offices of his friends, and the injuries of his 
enemies. 

Amount of With such sentiments and character, Cyrus ac- 
his Barba- quired the firm attachment of a few, and the will- 
nan troops, .^g obedience of all his Barbarian subjects,. in 
ibe populous provinces which he commanded, whose united 
strength exceeded an hundred thousand fighting men; who, 
unwarlike as they were, yet excelled, both in bravery and 
in skill, the effeminate troops of Upper Asia. 
His chief They were probably indebted for this advan- 

confidence tage to their intercourse with the Greeks, whose 
titiide Sd disciplined valour, far more than the numbers of 
▼alour of his Barbarians, encouraged Cyrus to undertake an 
expedition for acquiring the empire of the East. 
By the most important services he had deserved the gratitude 
of the Lacedaemonian republic ; which had been raised chiefly 
by his assistance, to the head of Greece, and to the command 
of the sea. In return for that favour, so inestimable in the 
mind of an ambitious people, the Spartans readily complied 
with his request, by sending into Asia eight hundred heavy- 
armed men, under the command of the intrepid Cheirisophus ; 
while they charged their admiral, Samius, who had succeeded 
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Lysander in the goyernment of the Ionian coast, faithfully to 
co-operate with Cyrus, by employing his powerful fleet in 
wfaaterer service the Persian prince might think proper to re- 
commend."^ Had they done nothing more than this, Cyrus 
might well have approved their useful gratitude ; especially as 
their alliance, securing him on the side of Europe, enabled 
him, without danger, to drain his western garrisons, and to 
augment tiie strength of his army. But the friend- Amount of 
ship of the Spartans carried them still further, his Grecian 
They allowed him to recruit his forces in every ^** 

part of their dominions $ and the generous munificence of 
Cyrus had acquired numerous partisans well qualified to raise 
and to command those valuable levies. Clearchus the Spartan, 
Menon the Thessalian, Proxenus the Boeotian, Agias the Ar- 
cadian, and Socrates the Achsean, all alike devoted to the in- 
terest and glory of the Persian prince, collected, chiefly from 
their respective republics, above ten thousand heavy armed 
men, and near three thousand archers and targeteers. 

These preparations, which were carried on with secrecy of 
silence and celerity, deceived the haughty insolence his prepa- 
of the Persians ; but they could not escape the vi- ^ ^^"** 
gilance of Alcibiades, who then resided at Grynhim, a town 
of Phrygia, under the protection of Pharnabazus. Moved by 
resentment against the Lacedsemonians, or ambitious of gain- 
ing merit with the Great King, he desired an escort from the 
satrap, that he might undertake with safety a journey to 
Susa, .in order to acquaint Artaxerxes with the hostile designs 
of his brother. Pharnabazus, who possessed not the merit, 
coveted the reward of the discovery ; and therefore (as we for- 
merly had occasion to relate)! readily gratified the request of 
Lysander, by the destruction of Alcibiades. 

But neither the intelligence conveyed by the cyrusun- 
Persian governor, nor the repeated solicitations of dertakes his 
Tissaphernes, nor the consciousness of his own in- hSVpper 
justice and cruelty, could rouse Artaxerxes fi'om ^^^a- 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1, iii. f See above, p. 54. 
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Olymp. the iHTofound security of his repose. Cyrus (xmi- 

A^c 400 plated his levies without molestation, and almost 

without suspicion ; and prepared, in the beginning 

wc'^t rf* ^^ ^® y®*^ *^"^ hundred before Christ, to march 
Uie ezpedi- from the Ionian coast into Upper Asia, at tbe 
^^"* head of an hundred thousand Barbarians, and 

above three thousand Greeks. His journey towards Babylon^ 
liis defeat and death in the plain of Cynaxa, the retreat and 
dispersion of his followers, and the memorable return of the 
Greeks to their native country, have been related by the ad* 
mired disciple of Socrates (whom the friendship* of Proxenus, 
the Bieotian, recommended to the service and esteem of Cy- 
rus,) with such descriptive beauty^ with such profound know- 
ledge of war and of human nature, and with such inimitable 
graces of native eloquence, as never were re-united in the 
work of any one man but that of Xenophon the Athenian. Tbe 
retreat was principally conducted by Xenophon himself $ which 
has enabled him to adorn his narrative with such an affecting 
variety of incidents and characters, as will always serve to 
prove that the force of truth and nature is far superior to the 
powers of the most fertile fancy. It would be an under- 
taking not only hardy, but presumptuous, to invade the pro- 
vince of such an accomplished writer, if the design of the 
present work did not oblige us to select the principal circum- 
stances which illustrate the condition of the times, and con- 
nect the expedition of Cyrus with the subsequent history of 
Greece. 

Rapidity of Having assembled his forces at Sardis, the Per- 
his march. sian prince was carried, by the activity of his 
resentment or ambition, with the utmost celerity, towards 
Upper Asia. In ninety-three marches, he travelled through 
the central provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, Cappadocia ; tra- 
versed the mountains of Cilicia; passed unresisted through 
Syria ; crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus 5 and after pene- 
trating the desert, entered the confines of Babylonia. In a 
journey of above twelve hundred miles, his numerous army 
experienced fewer difficulties than might naturally be expected. 
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The fertile territory of Asia Minor supplying them abundantly 
with j^visions, enabled them to proceed commonly at the rate 
of fifteen or sixteen miles a day ; and almost every second day 
brought them to a large and populous city* The dependant 
fiatraps or riceroys of Lycaonia and Cilicia were less solicit- 
ous to defend the thtt>ne of Artaxerxes, than anxious to pro* 
tect their respective provinces from plunder and devastation. 
But the former experienced the severity of an invader whom 
he had the weakness to oppose, without the strength or cou- 
rage to resist.* 

Syennesis, govenfor of Cilicia, had reason to cilicia d 
fear that his country might be wasted with equal fended by- 
cruelty. He endeavoured, therefore, to avail him- of^Ep^yaxa 
self of the natural strength of a province whose 
southern boundaries are washed by the sea, and which is de- 
fended on other sides by the winding branches of Mount 
Taurus.f Towards the west is but one pass, called by Arrian 
the Gates of Cilicia 4 sufficient to admit anly one ch^iot at a 
time, and rendered dark and difficult by 8teq> and almost in- 
accessible mountains. These were occupied by the troops of 
Syennesis, who, had he maintained his post, might have easily 
prevented the passage of an army. But the timid Cilician had 
not trusted in arms alone for the defence of his country. By 
the order, or at least with the permission of her husband, his 
queen, the beautiful Epyaxa, had met Cyrus at Cylense, on 
the frontiers of Phrygia 5 aild according to the custom of the 
East,- presented her acknowledged liege-lord and superior 
with gold, silver, and other costly gifts. But the greatest 
gift was her youthful beauty, which, she submitted, it is said, 
to the enamoured prince, who, after entertaining her with the 
utmost magnificence and distinction, || restored her to Cilicia 
by a near, but difficult road, which led across the mountains. 

* Xenoph. Anabas. 1. i. p. 248. f Xenoph. p. 248. 

t Arrian. Exped. Alexand. 1. ii. p. 31. 

I She requested of Cyrus to enjoy a sight of his troops. He complied ; and 
attended her coach, in an open car. But the curiosity of Epyaxa had almost 
cost her dear. **^ When the Barbarians were reviewed, the Greeks were 
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The Greeks ^^ ^^ cscort which accompanied hep, Cyrus 
plunder added a considerable body of Greeks command- 
Tarsus. ^ |^^ Menon the Thessalian. The greater part 

arrived at Tarsus^ the capital, before the army of Cyrus 
reached the gates of Cilicia; but two companies, amounting 
together to an hundred men, were missing, and supposed to 
have been destroyed by the mountaineers, while they wandered 
in quest of booty. Syennesis was mortified at hearing that 
the enemy had already entered his province. But when he 
likewise received intelligence that the Peloponnesian fleet had 
sailed round from Ionia, in order to co-operate with the army, 
the disagreeable news totally disconcerted the measures of his 
defence. He fled in precipitation, abandoning his tents and 
baggage to the invaders. Cyrus crossed the mountains with- 
out opposition, and traversed the lovely irriguous plains of 
Cilicia, which were adorned with trees and vines, and abound- 
ed in sesame, panic, millet, wheat, and barley. In four days 
he arrived at the large and rich city of Tarsus, which was 
plundered by the resentment of the Greeks, for the loss of 
their companions. 

Cyrus ex- Cyrus immediately sent for the governor, who 

changes had removed from his palace, and, attended by 
w^thsyen- ^^^ gi*eater part of the inhabitants, had taken 
nesis of ci- refuge among the fastnesses in the neighbouring 
mountains. By the assurances of Epyaxa, her 
timorous'*' husband was with much difficulty persuaded to put 

ordered to their arms, and commanded to advance, as to a charge ; after 
which, the soldiers, of their own accord, ran with shouts to their tents. The 
Barbarians were thrown into consternation ; Epyaxa quitted her coach ; the 
Greeks returned laughing to their tents ; and Cyrus rejoiced at seeing the 
terror with which the Greeks had inspired the Barbarians." Xenoph. 
Anabas. 1. i. p. 247. 

* Pride, as well as fear, seems to have actusited Syennesis : 'o hs ov^f Ttftottftw 
ov^evi ft<A xpti/feovt 'tanytov tii ;t<^pa; sMsw c^, ovBs tott KfpM itva* «7$£Xc, 
cipw *«y ywri twfw tknas ; " Syennesis declared, that he had never formeriy 
put himself in the power of a man in any respect superior to himself ; nor 
would he then go to Cyrus, till his wife persuaded him,** &c. A true picture 
of oriental manners, meanness varnished with pride ! 
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himself in the power of a superior, to whom, as the price of 
his safety he carried large sums of money. Cyrus courteously 
accepted the welcome supply, which the demands of his troops 
rendered peculiarly seasonable^ and, in return, honoured 
Syennesis with presents deemed of inestimable value when 
bestowed by the kings of the East They consisted in a Per- 
sian robe, a horse with a golden bit, a chain, bracelets, and 
scimitar of gold, the restoration of prisoners, and the exemp- 
tion of Cilicia from further plunder.* 

During their luxurious residence at Tarsus, the j^u^^y in 
Greeks were corrupted by prosperity. They dis- the Grecian 
dained 1y> obey their conunanders, and refused to ^^^^' 
continue their journey. . The design of marching to Babylon, 
though it was not unknown to Clearchus, or to the Spartan 
senate, had been concealed from the soldiers, lest their impa- 
tience or their fears might be alarmed at the prospect of such 
a long and dangerous undertaking. At Tarsus they first 
discovered their suspicion of the deceit, which speedily broke 
out into licentious clamours. They insulted the majesty of 
Cyrus; they reproached the perfidy of their generals; and 
their anger was ready to ferment into bloody sedition, when 
the commotion was appeased by the address and prudence of 
Clearchus. While he privately assured Cyrus of Appeased 
his best endeavours to make the affair take a fa- by the ad- 
vourable turn, he openly embraced the cause of clearchus. 
the soldiers, affected deeply to feel their grievan- 
ces, and eagerly concurred with every measure that seemed 
proper to remove them. His eloquence and his tears diverted 
the design of immediate hostility. An assembly was summoned 
to deliberate on the actual posture of affairs. Several^ of their 
own accord, offered their opinion ; others spoke as they had 
been directed by Clearchus. One counsellor, who was heard 
with applause, advised them to pack up their baggage, and to 
demand guides or ships from Cyrus, to facilitate their return. 
Another showed the folly of making this request to a man 

* Xenophon. Anabas. p. 249. 
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whose measui'es they had traversed, and whose parpose H^ 
had endeavoured to defeat* They sorely coiild not trvat in 
gnides given them by an enemy ; nor could it be expected that 
Cyrus should part with his ships, which were evidently so 
necessary to the success of his expedition. At length it was 
determined to send commissioners to treat with Cyras, that 
he might either by granting the demands of the Oredo, pre- 
vail on them to fcrilow him, or be himself prevailed on to al- 
low them to return home ; and the difference was tims finaUy 
adjusted, by promising each soldier a darick and a half, in- 
stead of a darick, of monthly pay.f 

When this storm was happily appeased, the 
pw^ the ^^"°y ^^ Tarsus, and marched five days through 
ByntLti the fertile plains of CiHcia, till they arrived at 

^^^ Issas, the last town of the province i large, rich, 

and populous ; and only fifteen miles distant from the frontier 
of Syria. This weaMiy province was defended by two for- 
tresses, called the Gates of Syria and CiHcia. They extend- 
ed from the mountains to the sea. The interval of three 
furlongs between them cooftained several passes, narrow and 
intricate, besides the rapid Rersas, which flowed in the mid- 
dle, one hundred feet in breadth. It was on this occasion that 
Cyrus experienced the full advantage of the Lacedaemonian 

* TluB passage is translated as f^ows by Ifr. Spebnaiiy ''After him another 
got up, showing the foUy of the man who adrised him to demand the ships, 
as if Cyrus would not resume his expedition. He showed also how weak a 
thing it was to apply for a g^de to that person whose undertaking we had 
defeated." If Cyrus resumed his e]q>edition, it could not be sud that his under- 
taking was defeated ; nor is this the proper meaningt)f the word ^/uuptisBiu 
which nghifies to hurt or weaken. I am senable that, by an easy tian8ition» 
It sometimes signiiies to corrupt, to destroy, to defeat ; but in the passage be- 
fore us, if a translator should choose to explain it by any of those words, he must 
say, ••whose undertaking we had beg^n, endeavoured or purposed, to defeat ;'* 
an explanation of Xvfuuvofitea, which is justified by the analogy of the Greek 
language, and which the sense absolutely requires. This is one of the few 
minute mistakes which I have discovered in Mr. Spelman's most accurate 
translation. 

fXenophon. ibid. p. 250, & seqq. 
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assistance. A fleet of sixty sail, conducted by Pythagoras the 
Spartan, who had succeeded Samijis in the naval command, 
prepared to land the Greeks on the eastern side of the Gates, 
which must have exposed the Syrian works to a double as- 
sault; but the cowardice of Abrocomas, who commanded the 
numerous forces of Syria and Phcenicia, rendered the execu- 
tion of this measure unnecessary. The design alone was suf- 
ficient to terrify him. He abandoned his forts, and fled with 
precipitation before the approach of an enemy.'*' 

Cyrus thenceforth proceeded without encounter- The army 

wsidc ttie 

mg opposition, and, in fifteen days march, reached Euphrates. 
the banks of the Euphrates. At Thapsacus, which 
in some eastern languages signifies the ford,t this noble river 
is above half a mile in breadth, but so shoaly that the naviga- 
tion is reckoned dangerous even for boats. The shallow- 
ness increases in the autumn, the season in which the army 
happened to cross the Euphrates, which nowhere reached 
above the breast. This favourable circumstance furnished 
an opportunity to the inhabitants of Thapsacus to flatter 
Cyrus, that the great river had visibly submitted to him as 
its future king.:t^ Elated by this auspicious prediction, he 
pursued his journey southward, in Mesopotamia, part of 
which was anciently comprehended under the name of Syria.|| 
While be proceeded along this fertile country, he did not 
forget that a laborious march of seventeen days through a 
barren desert, must conduct him to the cultivated plains of 
Babylon. 

Having amply provided for* this dangerous un- ^^^g,^ 
dertaking, he performed it with uncommon cele- the desert 
rity, both in order to avoid risking the want of Babylodl. 
provisions, and, if possible, to take his enemies 
unprepared. For several days the invaders marched, without 
interruption, through the province of Babylonia^ and, on the 

* Xenoph. p. 253. 

f Foster's Geographical Dissertation on Xenophon's Retreat, 
t Xenoph. p. 255. I So it is called by Xenoph. ibid. 

VOL. III. 15 
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» 

fifth day^ came to a deep and broad ditch^ which had been re- 
cently dug to intercept or retard their passage* But as this 
defence was left altogether unguarded, and tiie Great King 
had not employed any means for protecting the most valua- 
ble portion of his dominions, it was generally believed that 
he had laid aside the design of venturing an engagement 
The troops of Cyrus, therefore, who had hitherto maintained 
their ranks with circumspection, no longer observed any re- 
gular order of march ; their arms were carried in wagons, or 
on sumpter horses ^ and their general, in his car, rode in the 
van with few armed attendants. While they proceeded in 
this fearless contempt of the enemy, and approached the plain 
of Cynaxa, which is within a day's journey of Babylon,"*^ Pa- 
tagyas, a Persian, and confidential friend of Cyrus, came 
riding towards them in full speed, his horse all in a foam, 
calling aloud successively in his own language, and in <>reek, 
that the king was at hand with a vast army.f 
Cyrus de- The experienced Greeks, who best knew the 

aeries the danger of being attacked in disorder, were most 

immense o o 

army of his sensibly alarmed by this sudden surprise. Cyrus, 
brother. leaping ft*om his car, put on his corslet, mounted 
his horse, seized his javelin, commanded the troops to arm, and 
ordered every man to his post. His orders were readily 
obeyed; and the army advanced, several hours, in order of 
battle. It was now mid-day ; yet no enemy appeared; hut in 
the afternoon, an extended cloud of dust was perceived, which 
at first faint, gradually thickened into darkness, and over- 
spread the plain. At length the brazen armour flashed ; the 
motion, the ranks, and spears, were distinctly seen. In the 
tvoni were innumerable chariots armed with scythes in a down- 

* I have used an indeterminate expression to denote the uncertain situation 
of those places as described by Strabo, 1. ii. & Plut. in Artaxerx. Mr. Spet 
man justly observes, that the error of Xenophon, (unnoticed by any former 
translator,} who makes the distance from Babylon three thousand and nxty 
stadia, is so enormous, that it can only be owing to a mistake of the tran- 
scriber. 

t Xenoph. p. 263. 
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wardy and in an oblique direction. The cavalry^ commanded 
hj Tissapfaemes, Were distinguished by white corslets i tiie 
Persians by wicker bucklers $ the Egyptians by wooden 
shields reaching down to their feet. ^ These formed the diirf 
strength of Artaxeres ; but the various muititode of naticmSy 
marching in separate columns accordikig to their Respective 
countries, had scarcely any arm^Mr of defence, and could 
annoy the enemy only at a distance, with their alingft, darts^ 
and arrows.* 

While the hostile battalions approached^ Cyrus, j^ number 
accompanied by Pigres the interpreter, and a few ^^d di^ 
chosen attendants, all mounted on horses of extra- ^^^^"* 
ordinary iwiftness, i^e tiireuf^ Ito iiitermediale space, ob- 
servii^ iise numbers and disposition of tlie enemy. He had 
learned from desertet<s, that tiie troops of the Great King 
Amounted to tWelTe hundred thousand divided into four equal 
bodies of men, rei^ctively commanded by the four generals^ 
Tissai^emes, GtArias, Arbaces, and Abracomas. The last, 
however, had not yet joined; nor did he reach Babylonia till 
five days after the battle. But, notwithstanding this defect, 
the numb^*s of Artaxerxes were still conkpetent to perform 
whatev^ ilumbers can accomplish. According to the custom 
of the Eastf^ the king surrounded by a chosen body of cavalry, 
occupied the centre of the army, as the place of greatest secu'- 
rity, and most convenient for issuing his orders with prompti^ 
tude. But such was the extent of ground covered by the 
various nations whom he commanded, that even his centre 
reached beyond the left wing of the a2*my of Cyrus ; who, 
therefore, called aloud to Clearchus to advance opposite to 
the king'd guard, because, if thai should be broken, the /tt^orfc 
would be done. But Clearchus wais unwilling to withdraw 
the Greeks from the Euphrates, lest they should be surrounded 
by the enemy ; he tlierefore kept his post, assuring Cyrus of 
his utmost care to make all go well. 

* Xenoph. p. S63. & seqq.' 
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The battle '^^^ disobedience of Clearchus, and the distrust 
of Cynaza. of Cyrus, threw away the fortune of the day, 
xcvTi. which involved the fate of Persia, and the renown 

A. c. 400. of Greece. For although by skilful evolutions, 
Clearchus eluded the armed chariots and cavalry of the enemy; 
though the Greeks, by their countenance and shouts alone, 
put to flight the opposing crowd, who could not endure the 
sight of their regular array, their burnished arms, or hear 
without terror the martial sounds of 'their harmonious p»ans, 
intermixed with the clanging of their spears against their 
brazen bucklers ; yet the Great King, perceiving the impe- 
tuous pursuit of the Greeks, and that nothing opposed him 
in front, commanded his men to wheel to the left, and advanced 
with celerity in order to attack the rear of the enemy. . If 
this design had been carried into execution, it is probable that 
the Greeks, having prevailed on the ftrst onset, would imme- 
diately have faced about, and, animated by the joy of victory, 
and their native ardour, have repelled and routed the troops 
of Artaxerxes. 

Rash impe- ^^^ '^^^ impatience of Cyrus defeated this fa- 
tuosity of Tourable prospect. He observed the movement of 
^""* his brother, and eagerly rode to meet him, at the 

head of only six hundred horse. Such was the raipid violence 
of his assault, that the advanced guards of the king were 
thrown into disorder, and the leader Artagerses fell, by the 
hand of Cyrus, who, with all his great qualities, had not 
learned to distinguish between the duties of a soldier and a 
general* By a seasonable retreat, he might still, perhaps, 
have saved his life, and gained a crown. But his eye darting 
along the ranks met that of his brother. He rushed forward, 
with a blind instinctive fury, crying out, ** I see the man !" 
and, penetrating the thick crowd of attendants, aimed his 
javelin at the king, pierced his corslet, and wounded his 
breast. His eagerness to destroy the enemy, prevented proper 
attention to his own safety. From an uncertain hand, he 
Death of receiVed a severe wound in the face, which, 
Cyrus. however, only increased the fury with which he 
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assaulted his brother. Various iand inconsistent accounts were 
given of the death of Cyrus, even by those who assisted in 
fliis memorable engagement. His admiring historians thought 
it incumbent on them to make him die like the hero of a trage* 
ijf after many vicissitudes of fortune, and many variations 
of misery. Dinon and Ctesias,"^ the longer to suspend the 
curiosity of their readers, kill him as with a blunted weapon ; 
but Xenophon is contented with saying, that he fell in the 
tumultuary conflict of his attendants with the guards of Arta* 
xerxes, who zealously defended their respective masters; and 
that eight of his most confidential friends lay dead around him, 
thus sealing with their blood their inviolable fidelity .f 

Such xvas the catastrophe of this audacious and The Persian 
fatal enterprise; after which- the troops of Arta* teoopspiun- 
xerxes advanced, in the ardour of success, and pro- camp of 
ceeded, without encountering any resistance, to the ^y^^' 
hostile camp ; ArisBUS leading ofi^ the forces of Lesser Asia, 
dejected and dismayed by the loss of their prince and general. 
Among the valuable plunder in the tents of Cyrus, the Barba- 
rians found two Grecian women, his favourite mistresses, the 
elder of Phocsea, the younger of Miletus. The former, whose 
wit and accomplishments heightened the charms of her beauty, 
received and deserved the name of Aspasia, from the celebrated 
mistress of Pericles, whose talents she rivalted, and whose 
character she too faithfully resembled. The young Milesian 
likewise fell into, the hands of the enemy; but while carelessly 
guarded by the Barbarians, intent on more useful plunder, 
escaped unobserved, and arrived naked in the quarter of &e 
Greeks, where a small guard had been left to defend the 
baggage. 

Meanwhile Clearchus> at the head of the Gre- The 
cian phalanx, pursuing the fugitives, had been Greeks, vic- 
carried above the distance of three miles from Ar- their quar- 
taxerxes. But when he heard that the Barba- ]^\J^^ ^® 

field, pup- 

nans were in his tent, and perceived that, tired suetheene- 
with plunder, they advanced to attack his rear, ™^* 

* Apud. Plutarch, in Artaxerz. f Xenoph. p, 266. 
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he faced about in order to receive them. The time was spent^ 
till sun-set, in various dispositions made by the cavalry of 
Artaxerxes; but neither the soldiers^ nor their commanders, 
had courage to come within ihe reach of the Oredan spear. 
They fled in scattered disorder, wherevor tiie Gredans ad- 
vanced ; who, wearied with marching against an enemy un- 
willing to fight, at length determined to return to their camp $ 
wondering that neither Cyrus himself appeared, nor any of 
his messengers.* Hiey arrived in the beginning of the night ; 
but found their tents in disorder, their baggage plundered, 
their provisions destroyed or spent They chiefly regretted 
the loss of four hundred carriages filled with wine and flour, 
which had been provided by the foresight of Cjrrus, aa a re- 
source in time of want. Even these were rifled by the king^s 
troops ; and the Greeks, whom the sudden appearance of flie 
enemy had not allowed to dine, were obliged to pass the night 
without suj^er; tiidr bodies exhausted by the fatigue of a 
laborious day, and their minds perplexed by the uncertain 
fate of their aUies.t 

BehaTiour ^^ ^^^ approach of light, Ihey jM'epared to move 

of the their camp, when the messengers of Arieus ar- 

when in. lived, acquainting them with the deatii of Cyrus. 
fonned of The new commander, they said, had assembled 
death. tiic troops of Lesser Asia in their former encamp- 

ment, about twelve miles from the field of battle; 
where he intended to continue Ihe whole day, that the Greeks 
might have time to join him $ but if they delayed, he would 
next day proceed without them, towards Ionia, with the 
utmost expedition. When the Greeks recovered from the 

* In relating this battle, I bare fellowed the. ad^ce of Plutarch in Artaxerx* 
eSy who 8ay8» *<that Xenophon has described it with such perspicuity, ele- 
gance, and force, as sets the action before the eyes of his reader and makes 
him assist with emotion at every incident, not as past, but as present. A man 
of sense, therefore, will despur to tiyal Xenophon; and instead of relatinj^ 
the action in detail, wiU select auch citcuimtaoctt only as are most worthy 
of notice." 

t Xenoph. p. 270. 8i seqq. 
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concrternatioii occasioned by these unexpected and ntelancliolj 
tidings, Clearchus replied, " Would to God Cyrus were alive! 
but since he is dead, let Ari»us know that we have conquered 
the Kingf that his troops have every where fled before usi 
and that now no enemy appears to resist our arms. Tou may 
therefore, assure Ariseus, that if he will come hither, we will 
place him on the Persian throne, which is the just reward of 
our victory." With this proposal the messengers departed, 
and Clearchus led his troops to the field of battle, to collect 
jHtivisions, which were prepared by using for fuel the wooden 
bucklers, shields, and arrows, of the Barbarians."*^ 

Next morning heralds arrived from Artaxerxes, ^j^^^^ ^. 
who entertained a very different opinion from that ^^i* ^o the 
expressed by Clearchus, concerning the issue of Artaxerxes, 
the battle. Among these respected ministers was ^^® ,^^' 
Philinus, a fiigitive Greek much esteemed by Tis- their ar. 
saphernes, both as^ a skilful captain and as an able ^^^^' 
negociator. When the chirfs were assembled, Philinuls, speak- 
ing for his colleagues, declared it to be the wUl of the Great 
King, who had defeated and killed Cjnrus, ^< That the Greeks 
who had now become the slaves of the conqueror, should sur- 
render their arms." The demand was heard with indignation 
and answered with contempt. One desired him to tell the king 
** to come and take them ;'' another, >< that it was better to die, 
than to deliver up their arms." Xenophon spoke to the follow- 
ing purpose ; ** We have nothing, as you see, O Philinus ! but 
our arms, and our valour. While we keep possession of the one; 
we can avail ourselves of tiie other; but, if we deliver up our 
arms, we also sunrender our persons. Do not therefore ex-^ 
pect that we shall throw away the only advantages which we 
still enjoy; on the contrary, be assured, that, relying on our 
arms and our valour, we will dispute with you those advanta- 
ges which you possess." Clearchus enforced the sentiments of 
Xenophon, which were confirmed by the army ; and Philinus, 
aft^ a fruitlesi^ attempt to discover the immediate designs of 

• Xenoph. p. 272. 
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the Greeks, returned with his colleagues to tiie Persian 
camp.* 

Their plan Meanwhile, Ariseus replied to the honourable 
of retreat embassy which had been sent him, "That there 
with Arix- ^'^*^ many Persians of greater consideration than 
us. himself who would never permit him to be their 

king; he repeated his desire that the Greeks should join him; 
but, if they declined to come, persisted in his resolution of 
returning with all haste to Ionia." His proposal of a junction 
was approved by the propitious indications of the victims: the 
army marched in order of battle to the encampment of Arise- 
us : who, with the most distinguished of his captains, entered 
into ti*eaty with the Grecian commanders, binding themselves 
by mutual oaths to perform to each other the duties of faithful 
and affectionate allies. Having ratified this engagement by a 
solemn sacrifice, they proceeded to deliberate concerning their 
intended journey. It was determined, that instead of traver- 
sing the desolated country by which they had arrived at the 
field of battle, they should so. shape their course northward, 
as to acquire provisions in greater plenty, and cross the great 
rivers, which commonly diminish near their source, with less 
difficulty and danger. They resolved also to perform their 
first marches with all possible expedition, in order to antici- 
pate the King's approach ; since, with a small force he would 
not dare to follow, and with a great army, he would not be 
able to overtake, them.f 

They ac- ''^'^^^ P^^" ®^ retreat proposed by Ari»us, had 

cept a truce the dishonourable appearance of flight ; but fortune 
xerxes. " proved a more glorious conductor. Such was the 
eifect of the Grecian courage and firmness on the 
counsels of Artaxerxes, that he, who had so lately commanded 
the soldiers to surrender their arms, sent heralds to them, the 
day following, to propose a truce. This memorable agreement, 
the consequences of which were so calamitous, yet so honour- 
able to the Greeks, was concluded through the intervention of 

• Xenoph. p. 273. f ^id. p. 276. 
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Tissaphernes; who engaged, on the part of his master, to 
furnish them with a market, to cause them to be treated as 
friends in the countries through which they marched, and to 
conduct them without guile to the coast. For the Greeks, on 
the other hand, Clearchus and the generals swore, that they 
should abstain from ravaging the King's territories; that they 
should suj^Iy themselves with meat and drink only, when, by 
any accident, the market was not provided ; but when it was^ 
that they would purchase whatever they wanted at a reasona- 
ble price.* 

When this business was transacted, Tissaphemes Treacheiy 
returned to the king, promising to come back as of Tissa- 
soon as possible. But on various pretences, he de- La Arixus. 
layed twenty days ; during which the Persians had 
an opportunity to practise with Ariseus. By the dread of 
punishment, if he persisted in rebellion ; by the promise of 
pardon^ if he returned to his allegiance $ and, above all, by the 
warm solicitation of his kinsm^i and friends, that unsteady 
Barbarian was totally detached from the interest of his Gre- 
cian allies. His conduct gave just ground to suspect this dis- 
position, which became fully evident after the return of Tissa- 
phemes. From that moment, Ariaeus. no longer encamped with 
the Greeks, but preferred the neighbourhood of the satrap and 
his Persians. Tet, for three weeks, no open hostility was 
committed; the armies, fearing, and feared by each other, pur- 
sued the same line of march ; Tissaphernes led the way; and 
according to agreement, furnished the Greeks with a market; 
but treacherously increased the difficulty of their journey, by 
conducting them by many windings through the canals and 
marshes between the Tigris and Euphrates. When they had 
crossed the former river, they continued to jnarch northward 
along its eastern banks, always encamping at the distance of 
two or three miles from the Barbarians. Tet this precaution 
was unable to prevent the parties sent out to provide wood 

 Xenoph. p. 281, & seqq. 

vol. m. 16 • 
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or forage from qnarrelltng with eaph other. From rejiroach- 
fill words, they soon proceeded to hostile actions ; and these 
partial encounters were likely to' produce the worst conse- 
quences, by inflaming the latent, but general animosity^ which 
it had been so difficult to stifle or conceal.* 
Perfidious ^^ length they arrived at the fatal scene, where 

seizure of the river Zabatus, flowing westward from the 
genenlB.^^ mountains of Media, pours its tributary waters 
into the broad stream of the Tigris. The Gre- 
cian generals, and particularly Clearchus, who had long seen 
and lamented the unfortunate jealousies prevailing among those 
who had sworn mutual fidelity, proposed a conference between 
the commanders, in order amicably to explain and remove 
every ground of hatred and complaint. Tissaphernes and 
AriiBus, as well as their colleague Orontes, eagei^jj^eftired 
the conference, though their motives were very different from 
those which actuated Clearchus.. A measure so agreeable to 
both parties was, without difficulty, carried into execution; 
and the Greeks, on this occasion alone, forsook that prudence 
and caution, which, both before and after, uniformly governed 
their conduct. Five generals, and twenty captains, repaired 
to the tent of Tissaphernes ; only two hundred soldiers follow- 
ed fliem, under pretence of going to market. ClearchilSy vnth 
his colleagues, Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, were 
conducted into the satrap's apartment^ the rest, whether cap* 
tuns or soldiers, were not allowed to enter. This separation 
occasioned fear and distrust. The appearance of armed Bar«> 
barians increased the terror. A gloomy silence prevailed; 
when, on a given signal, those within the tent were appre- 
hended, and those without cut to pieces. At the same time 
the Persian cavalry scoured the plain, destroying whomsoever 
they encountered. Tlie Greeks were astonished at this mad 
excursion, which they beheld from their camp ; until Nichar- 
chus, an Arcadian, came, miserably mangled, and informed 
them of the dreadful tragedy that had been acted.f 

% Xenoph. p. 282. f Xenoph. p. 286, & seqq. 
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Upon t^is iiitellig^nce, they ran to theur arms, 
expecting aa immediate assault. But the coward- sends to the 
ly BaH)arians, not daring to engage in open and ^g^®^^**' 
honourable war, endeavoured to accomplish their their arms, 
designs by the same im^ous treachery with which 
th^y had concerted them. Instead of advancing in a body to 
attack Ihe Grecian camp, they sent Ari»us, Arteazus, and 
Mitbridates, persons whose great credit with Cyrus might 
prevent their intentions from being suspected by the enemy. 
They were att^ided by three hundred Persians, clad in com- 
plete armour. When they drew near to the Greeks, a herald 
called out, *^ Tl^t if any of the generals or captains were pre- 
sent, they shoula advance, in order to be made acquainted 
with the king's pleasure." Cheirisophus the Lacedsemottiauy 
whOi,'%e^ to Clearchus, had hitherto maintained the greatest 
influence over the army, happened to be absent with a party 
of foragers. But the remaining generals, Cleanor the Orcho- 
menian, and Sophonetus the StymjAialian, proceeded with cau- 
tion from the camp, accompanied by Xenophon the Athenian, 
who (though only a volunteer)' followed the commanders, that 
he might learn what was become of his friend Proxenus.* 
When they came within hearing of the Barbarians, Ari»us 
said, " Clearchus, O Greeks ! having violated his Conference 
oath, and the articles of peace, is punished with on that sub- 
just death ; but Proxenus and Menon, who gave in- ^^^^ 
formation of his crimes, are rewarded with the king's favour* 
Of you, the king demands your arms, which he. says are now 
his property, because they belonged to Cyrus, who was his 
slave." Cleanor the Orchomenian, speaking in the name of 
the rest, replied indignantly to this demand, reproaching the 
perfidy of Ariseus, who had betrayed the friends and benefac- 
tors of his master Cyrus; and who co-operated with the 
enemy of that master, the deceitful and impious Tissaphernes. 
The Persian endeavoured to justify himself, by repeating his 
accusation of Clearchus. Upon which Xenophon observed^ 

* Xenoph. p. 2d8» & seqq. 
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^' That Clearchos^ if guiltjr of perjury, had been justly punish- 
ed$ but where are Proxenus and Menon, who are your bene- 
factors, and onr commanders?- Let them, at least be sent to 
us, since it is evident that their friendship for both parties will 
malLe them adrise what is best for both." This reasonable 
request it was impossible to elude ; and the Barbarians, after 
loni; conferring together, departed witiiout attempting to an- 
swer.^ Their mean duplicity in this interview, sufficiently 
indicated the unhappy treatment of the Grecian commanders, 
Vfho were kept in close captivity, and afterwards sent to Ar- 
taxerxesy by whose order fliey ware put to death. 

* Xenoph. p. 289, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Consternation of the Oreeks.'^-Minly advice of Xenophen**'^ 
Thdr Retreat* — Difficulties attending it — Surmaimted by their 
Skill and Perseverance. — Their sufferings among the Cardu^ 
chian Mmntains^^^They traverse JShrme/MU — First behold the 
Sea from Mownt Thedies.-^Defeat the Colchians.'^Descrip' 
turn of the southern Shore of the Etiocine. — Transactions Tvith 
the Oreek Colonies there^^^The Oreeks arrive at Byzantium* 
— Enter into the Service of Seuthes.-^His History. — Conjunct 
Expeditions of the Oreeks and Thradans^-^The Oreeks re- 
turn to the Service of their Country. 

The perfidious assassination of their com- constema- 
manders conrerted the alarm and terror^ that tionofthe 
had hitherto reigned in the Grecian camp^ into '^^. ^' 
consternation and despair. This dreadful catastrophe com- 
pleted the afBiictions of men distant about twelve hundred 
miles from their native land; surrounded by craggy moun- 
tains, deep and rapid rivers; by famine, war, and the trea- 
chery of their allies, still more formidable than the resent- 
ment of their enemies. The soldiers reflected, that it was 
dangerous to depart, yet more dangerous to remain; provi- 
sions could be acquired only at the point of the sword; 
every country was hostile; although they conquered one ene- 
my, another would be still ready to receive them; they 
wanted cavalry to pursue the Barbarians, or to elude their 
pursuit; victory itself would be fruitless; defeat, certain 
ruin. 

Amidst these melancholy reflections they had Maniy ad- 
spent the greater part of the night, when Xeno- vice of 
phon the Athenian, inspired, as he acknowledges, ^^^^^P^^^"^ 
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by a faTOurable dream, and animated, as bis conduct ap- 
proves, by the energies of a yirtuoos mind awakened and 
emboldened by adversity, undertook, amidst the g^ieral de- 
jection and dismay, the care of his own and of the public safety. 
Having assembled the captains belonging to the division of 
his beloved Proxenus, he faithfully represented to them their 
situation, which, dangerous as it was, ought not to sink 
brave men to despair. Even in the worst circumstances, tor^ 
titude, and fortitude alone, could atbrd relief. They had 
been deceived, but not conquered, by the Barbarians ; whose 
perfidious violation of faith, friendship, and hospitality, ren- 
dered ttiem odious and contemptible to men and gods| the 
gods, who were the umpires of the contest, and whose as- 
sistance could make the cause of justice and valour prevail 
over every superiority of strength and numbers.* 
who tore- '^^ manly fitty of Xenophon was communi- 
ther with cated, by a generous sympathy, to the breasts of 
phu8^ ^ hearers ; who, dispersing through the various 
Spartan, is quaHers of the camp, summoned together the 

named to • • -■ «• • « ww ■» •mr- 

the chief principal omo^s m tlie army. To them Xeno- 
command. phon addressed a similar discourse, encouraging 
them by every ailment that philosophy, experience, and 
particularly their own experience, and that of the Grecian 
history, could afford, to expect success from their own bra- 
very and the favour of Heaven, and to disdain the offers of 
accommodation (if such should be made) from their impious 
fioes, whose insidious friendship had always proved more 
hurtful thMi their open enmity. The hearty approbation of 
the Spartan Cbeiriaophus added wdght and authority to the 
persuasive eloquence ot the Athenian, who further advised 
that the soldiers should substitute commanders in the room 
of those whom tliey bad lost j disentangle themselves from 
every superfluous incumbrance that might obstruct the pro- 
gress of their march, and advance with all expedition to- 
wards the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, in the form 

* Xenoph. p. 295. 
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of a hollow square^ having the baggage and its attendants 
in the middle, and presenting the valour of their battalions 
on every side to the enemy. These resolutions were unani- 
mously approved by the council, after which they were re* 
ferred to the assembled troops, by whom they were readUy 
confirmed, and carried into immediate execution.* Timasion, 
Xanthicles, Cleatior, Philyfias, succeeded to the late comman- 
ders | Xenophon supplied the place of his friend Proxenus; 
and so ably was the ascendant of Spartan and Athenian virtue 
maintained by him and Cheirisophus, that the names of their 
unequal colleagues will seldom occur in the following narra- 
tive of this illustrious retreat. 

The greater part of the day had been employed j^^^ oreeka 
in preparation ; and, in the afternoon, the troops harassed in 
having passed the Zabatus, pursued their march treat by'the 
in the disposition recommended by Xenophon. But Persian aiv 
ttiey had not proceeded far, before their rear was cavalry. 
harassed by the Persian archers and cavalry, 
which afforded them a very inauspicious presage of the hard- 
ships to which they must be continually exposed in eighteen 
days journey along the level frontiers of Media. It was dif- 
ficult to repel these light skirmishes, and impossible to attack 
them without being exposed to considerable loss ; because a 
detachment of heavy-armed men, or even of targeteers, could 
not overtake them in a short space, nor could it continue the 
pursuit Without being cut off from the rest of the army. Xeno- 
phon, with more valour than prudence, tried the unfortunate 
experiment; but was obliged to retreat fighting, and brought 
back his men wounded, disheartened and disgraced*! 

But this unfortunate event neither disheartened ^.y^^y ^^^ 
nor disgraced the commander. He ingeniously ae- their sump- 

1 ijji_« i.»r .. .X tep horses 

knowledged his error, which, pernicious as it was, for war, and 
had taught the Greeks their wants. They wanted ^S^V!** ^^ 

Rhodians 

Cavalry and light-armed troops $ the«former of with slings. 
which might be obtained by equipping for war 

• Xenoph. p. 299. f Xenoph. p. 305, & seqq. 
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the baggage horses which had been taken from the enemy ; 
and the latter might be supplied by the Rhodians (well skilled 
in the sling,) of whom there were great numbers in the army. 
This advice was approved : a company of fifty horsemen was 
soon raised, the men vying with each other to obtain the ho- 
nour of this distinguished service ; and two hundred Rhodians 
were drawn from the ranks, who furnished themselves with 
slings and leaden balls, which reached twice as far as the 
stones employed by the Barbarians. The horsemen wore buff 
coats and corselets; they were commanded by Lycius, the 
Athenian."*^ 

Thei, «o. The utility of tiiese preparations w^ discovered 
cess in con- as soon as the enemy renewed their assaults, with 
^ese^mea^ a thousand horse, and four thousand slinger3 and 
sures. archers. The newly-raised troops advanced with 

boldness and celerity, being assured that their unequal attack 
would be sustained by the targeteers and heavy-armed men. 
But the Persians, not waiting to receive them, fled in scattered 
disorder; the Greeks pursued, took many prisoners, made 
great slaughter, and mangled the bodies of the slain, in order 
to terrify, by such a dreadful spectacle of revenge, their 
cowardly and perfidious enemies.f 

New^f- After this advantage, the army continued to 

ficulties march along the banks of the Tigris, and the 
they had^o Western boundaries of Media, meeting with many 
■t™«gl«- rich and populous villages, fi*om which they were 
supplied with provisions ; and admiring as they passed along, 
the immense walls, the lofty and durable pyramids, the spa- 
cious but deserted cities, which testified the ancient greatness 
of that flourishing kingdom, before the Medes reluctantly 
submitted to the oppressive government of Persia. The B|far- 
barians still endeavoured to annoy them, but with very Utile 
success, unless when they passed a bridge or any narrow do- 
file. On such occasioiis, the square form, in which they had 
hitherto marched, was found doubly inconvenient:]: In orderf 

• Xenoph. p. 307. f Ibid. p. 308.  Ibid. p. 310. 
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to traverse such a passage, the soldiers were ohiiged to close 
the wiiigs, and to crowd into a narrow space, which disorder- 
ed the ranks, and made them obstruct each other. < -When they 
had crossed the bridge or defile, they were again obliged to 
run with all haste, in order to extend the wings, and resume 
their ranks, which occasioned a void in the centre, and much 

disheartened the men, thus exposed to the sudden attack of the 

« 
pursuers. 

To obviate both inconveniences, the Greeks se- surmount. 
parated from the army six companies, each con- ed by their 
sisting of an hundred men. These were sub-divided sSdllT^ 
into smaller bodies, of fifty and twenty-five, each 
^ division (tf the company, as well as the whole, commanded by 
proper officers. When it became necessary to close the wings, 
in order to pass a defile, these troops staid behind, thus dis- 
burdening the army of a superfluous mass, and thereby ena- 
bling them to proceed without confusion in their ranks. After 
the passage was effected, the army might again extend their 
wings, and assume the same loose arrangement as before^ 
without exposing the centre to danger; because the vacuity 
left there was immediately supplied by the detached companies ; 
the opening, if small, being filled up by the six divisions of an 
hundred men each ; if larger, by the twelre divisions of fifty ; 
and if very large, by the twenty-four divisions of twenty- 
five ;^ as the same number of men, in proportion to the number 
of columns into which they were divided, would occupy a 
wider extent of ground.f 

* Xenoph. p. 310. 

f I have explained this matter minutely, because the words of Xenophoa 
are nustaken by great military writers. Major Mauvillon a skilful engineer 
and excellent scholar, proposes a transposition of the words of Xenophon, 
that the greater gaps may be filled up by the greater divisions. He justly 
observes, that no translator or commentator has taken notice of the difficulty 
that naturally presents itself on reading the passage, which however, I hope^ 
is sufficiently perspicuous in the text. See PEssai sur PInfluence de la 
Poudre k Canon, &c. a work which, I believe, no military man can read with- 
out receiving from it instruction and entertainment. 
vol. III. 17 
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The Greeks With fhis Qseful precaution the Greeks per* 
S^e'coimtiy formed a successful march to the mountains ofuie 
of the Car- .Carduchians, where the enemy's cavalry could no 

longer annoy them. But here they found new dif- 
ficulties, far more formidable than those with which they had 
hitherto been obliged to contend. The Tigris, on their left, 
was so deep and rapid, that the passage appeared absolutely 
impracticable. Before tliem rose the high and craggy moun- 
tains^ which overshadowed the river, inhabited by a warlike 
race of men, whose barbarous independence had always defied 
the arms* of Persia, as that of their successors, the modem 
Curdes, still defies the power of the Turks, to whom tliey are 
ineenious ^^* nominally subject*! While the Greeks doubt- 
contrivance ed what course to pursue, a certain Rhodian un- 
dianfor^' dertook to deliver them from their perplexity, 
passing the provided they gave him a talent to reward his 
* labour. ^' I shall want, besides," continued he, 

^* two thousand leather bags, which may be obtained by flay- 
ing the sheep, goats, oxen, and asses, which the country af- 
fords in such numbers as you see around us. The skins may 
be blown, tied at end, and fastened together by the girths be- 
longing to the sumpter horses, then covered with fascines, and 
lastly with earth. I shall use large stones instead of anchors i 
every bag will bear two men, whom the fascines and earth 
wUl prevent from slipping, and whom, with very little labour 
on their part, the rapidity of the current will waft across the 
river."^ 

^ This ingenious contrivance was commended, 

ings of the but not carried into execution ; the Grecians hav- 
«non!^the *"S learned from some prisoners recently taken, 
mountains that the road through the country of the Cardu- 
duchLnst^' chians would soon conduct them to the spacious 

and plentiful province of Armenia. Thither they 
fearlessly penetrated, regardless of the report, that under a 
former reign, a Persian army of an hundred and twenty 

• Xenoph. p. 315. f Rauwolfe's Travels. ^ Xenoph. p. 314. 
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thousand men had been cut off by those fierce Barbarians^ 
whose manners were more rude and inhospitable than the 
moufitains which they inhabited. At the approach of the 
Greeks, the Carduchians retired to their fastnesses, leaving 
the villages in the plain at the mercy of the invaders. The 
troops were restrained from injury ; but their inoffensive be- 
haviour, and kind invitations to peace, were regarded with 
contempt by the common enemies of the Greeks, of the Per- ^ 
sians, and of human kind. They seized every^ opportunity 
to obstruct the march of the army ; and though unprepared 
for a close engagement, used with extraordinary effect their 
bows, three cubits long, which they bent by pressing the 
lower part with their lefk foot. The arrows were near as 
long»as the bows; and their well fashioned points pieroed 
the firmest shields and corslets. The Greeks employed their 
skill in tactics, and their valour, to elude, or to repel, the 
assault of these dangerous foes, from whom they suffered 
more in seven days than they had done in as many weeks 
from the bravest troops of Artaxerxes.* At length they ar- 
rived at the river Centrites, two hundred feet broad^ which 
forms the southern boundary of Armenia, having just rea- 
son to rejoice tiiat they had escaped the weapons of the Car- 
duchians, whose brethren, the Parthians,! with the same 
arms and address, became formidable to Rome, when Rome 
wad formidable to the world.:|: 

The month of January was employed in travers- They tm- 
ing the fruitful plains of Armenia,|| which are menia. 
beautifully diversified by hills of easy ascent. 
Teribazus, the Persian governor of the province, entered into 
an agreement with the generals, that if they abstained fi^m 
hostilities, he would not obstruct their march, but furnish them 

• Xenoph. p. 218—226. f Strabo» L xvi. p. 515. 

t Plut. in Crasso & Marc. Anton. 

I There the Greeks found Hwffa ta tftitij^tiaf *o0a tfi/v offt$a, uptcoy 
0cf w, owoc^ fia3uaMH)i (vodc*;, Ot^a/^iJ^t otf^Cpea tioivtoboaia ; '* all kinds of ne- 
cessaries, and even luxuries, victims^ com, old firagrant wines, dried grapes^ 
and all sorts of pulse." 
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plentifally with provisions. Bat this league was perfidiously 
violated. The Greeks had recourse to arms ; pursued Ten- 
bazus ; assaulted and plundered his camp."*^ Next day they 
were exposed to a more dangerous contest, in which neither 

indanffer ^^^^ "^^ valour could avail. The snow fell in 
ofpcrishing^ such quantities during the night, as completely 
t^8e^<x>M covered the men with their arms. Their bodies 
of that ^ere benumbed and parched with the piercing 

coldness of the north wind. Many slaves and 
sumpter horses perished, with^about thirty soldiers. The rest 
could scarcely be persuaded by Xenophon to put themselves 
in motion, which was known to be the only remedy for their 
distress; and as the severity of the weather still continued 
during the remainder of their march through Armenia, several 
soldiers lost their sight by the glare of the snow, and their 
toes and fingers by the intenseness of the cold*! The eyes 
were best defended by wearing something black before tiiem ; 
the feet were preserved by constant motion in the day, and by 
stripping bare in the night. 

From Armenia they proceeded to the country 
Si^^thc ^' ***® Taochians ; who, alarmed by the approach 
teiritories of an Unknown enemy, had abandoned their val- 
chians. ^^7^' ^^^ taken refuge on the mountains, with their 

wives, children and cattle. Hither also they had 
conveyed all their provisions ; so that the Greeks were obliged 
to attack these fastnesses, otherwise the army must have 
starved. The Barbarians boldly defended them, by letting 
fly innumerable volleys of stones down the precipices. But 
this artillery .was at length exhausted ; The Greeks became 
masters of the heights ; and a dreadful scene followed. The 
women' first threw their children down the rocks and then 
themselves. The men imitated this frantic example of despair ; 
so that the assailants made few prisoners, but took a conside- 
rable quantity of sheep, oxen, and*asses.^ 

• Xenoph. p. 328. f K)id. p. 329, & seqq. i ftid. p, 338. 
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From thence the army proceeded with nncom- The fierce 

&nci fcsirless 

mon celerity through the bleak and rocky country character of 
of the Chalybeans ; marching, in seven days, ^^ Chaly- 
about an hundred and fifty miles. The Chaly- 
beans were the fiercest nation in all those parts. They wore 
for their defence linen corslets, greaves and helmets; they 
carried a short faulchion at their girdles, and attacked with 
pikes fifteen cubits long. Instead of discovering any symp- 
toms of flight or fear, they sang, danced, and rejoiced, at the 
approach of an enemy. They boldly defended their villages, 
not declining even a close engagement with the Greeks ; who, 
unable to supply themselves with any thing from this inhospi- 
table and warlike country in their dangerous march through 
it, subsisted entirely on the cattle lately taken from the 
Taochians*"*^ 

The river Harpasus, -fcur hundred feet broad, ^^^ ^^ , 
separated the territories of the Chalybeans and arrive at 
Scythinians. From the latter, the Greeks met STeSm ' 
with little resistance, in a march of thirteen days, which they 
which brought them to the lofty mount Theches, ^J^ ^ 
a place held in particular devotion by the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring territory. The vanguard had no 
sooner ascended this sacred mountain, than the army were 
alarmed by loud shouts, which continued to redouble with in- 
creasing violence. It was imagined that some new form of 
danger had appeared, or that some new enemy was ready to 
assail them* The rear advanced with all possible expedition 
to the assistance of their companions; but having arrived 
within hearing, were seized with the most pleasing astonish- 
ment, when their ears were saluted from every quarter with 
the repetition, ^< The sea! the sea!" the sight of which, a 
sight so long wished in vain, at first filled them with trans- 
ports of tumultuous joy, and afterwards recalled more dis- 
tinctly the remembrance of their parents, their friends, their 
country, and every object of their most tender concem.f The 

* Xenoph. p. 338. f n>id. p. 339. 
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soldiers, with tears in their eyes, embraced each other^ and 
embraced their commanders ^ and then, as by a hidden consent 
of sympatiiy, (for it was never known by whose orders,) heap- 
ed op a mount of stones, which they covered with barbaric 
arms, as a trophy of their memorable joamey through so many 
fierce and hostile nations. 

The distant prospect of the Euxine made tiiem 
throu^^e forget that they had not yet attained the end of 
country of their labours. A space, indeed, of less than sixty 

the Macro- r y y <i 

nians. miles intervened ; but it was covered by the track- 

less forests of the Macronians, and by the abrupt 
and intricate windings of the Colchian mountains. A fortunate 
circumstance enabled them without difficulty to surmount the 
first of those obstacles. Among the Grecian targeteers was a 
man who understood the language of the Barbarians. He 
had been carried to Athens in his yeWltb, where he had served 
as a slave. At the sight of the Macronians, he recognised his 
long forgotten countrymen; and having addressed them in 
terms of friendship and respect, engaged them to exchange 
presents, and to enter into alliance with the Greeks,* whom 
they plentifully supplied with provisions, and having cut down 
the trees fliat interrupted tiieir passage, conducted them in 
three days to the western frontier of Colchos. 
Enter Col- T!hi& country, so famous in the fables of anti- 
chos. quity,t was inhabited by an ancient colony of 

Egyptians, who long preserved pure firom any foreign admix- 
ture, not only their original language, but the singular man- 
ners, and the more singular rites and ceremonies, of their 
mother country.^ Though distinguished in other respects 
from the neighbouring nations, whom they despised, and to 
whom they seemed despicable, they agreed with them in their 
jealousy of the Greeks, whose flourishing colonies along the 
southern shores of the Euxine threatened the safety of their 
dominions. They assembled therefore from all quai:ters, oc- 

• 

* Xenoph. p. 340. f See vol. i. p. 23» & seqq. 

^ Herodot 1. zi. c. civ. 
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copied liie heights^ and prepared to dispute the passage with 
obstinacy. Their numbers, their discipline, their arms, but» 
stiU more, their situation, rendered them formidable. If the 
Greeks advanced in a phalanx, or full line, their ranks would 
be broken by the inequalities of the ground, the centre would 
be disordered, and the superior numbers of the enemy would 
outreach either wing."*^ These inconveniences might partly be 
remedied by making such parts ef the line, as had an easy 
ascent, wait for the slow and difficult progress of their com- 
panions ; and, by extending the phalanx in length, and leaving 
very few men in file, their front might be rendered equal to 
that of the Colchians. But the first of these operations would 
have too long exposed the army to the darts and arrows of the 
Barbarians, and the second would have so much enfeebled the 
line as must have rendered it liable to be penetrated. Amidst 
this choice of difficulties, Xenophon proposed, and the proposal 
was readily approved by his colleagues, that the heavy armed 
men should be divided into companies of an hundred each, and 
that each division should be thrown into a separate column* 
The wide intervals between the columns might thus enable 
the smaller army to extend on the right and left beyond the 
enemy's line; each company or division might ascend the 
mountain wherever they found it most convenient; the bravest 
men might be led first to the charge ; the depth of the columnsf 
could not possibly be penetrated; nor cou)d the enemy fall 
into the intervals between them, without being cut off by the 
divisions on either side, which might be arranged in such a 
manner as to relieve, encourage and support each other. 

This judicious disposition was attended with the Defeat the 
expected success* The heavy armed men formed Colchians. 

• Herodot p. 341. 

f The Xaxos opdto$ is defined by Arrian to be a body of men, with the files 
longer than the ranks : that is, with more men in depth than in front. The 
^axckyi \nthout any epithet, means the contrary. But the t<»Xayt o^ta 
is an army, as the same author tells us, *ofaif ttti »cptt$ Hoptwjtai that is^ hav* 
ing more men in depth than in front, and employ]ng^for some extraordinary 
reason, what is naturally the line of march as an order of battle. 
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eighty companies; the tai^teers and archers^ divided into 
three bodies, each of about six hundred men flanked the army 
on the right and left. Their third division, consisting chiefly 
of Arcadians, occupied a distinguished place in the centre. 
Thus disposed for battle, the wings of the Grecian army, and 
particularly the targeteers and archers, who were most capa- 
ble of expedition advanced with celerity to the attack. The 
enemy, who saw them approach, and who perceived that on 
either hand they outreached their line, filed to the right and 
left in order to receive them. By this movement they left a 
void in their centre, towards which the Arcadian targeteers, 
supported by the nearest columns, advanced with rapidity, 
and soon gained the summit. They could thus fight on equal 
terms with the Barbarians, who thinking that they had lost 
all, when they lost the advantage of the ground, no longer 
offered resistance, but fled on every side with disordered tre- 
pidation, leaving the Greeks masters of the field of battle, as 
well as of the numerous villages in that neighbourhood,"*^ and 
within two days march of the Euxine sea, without any other 
enemy to oppose their long disputed passage thither. 
Description The southern shore of the Euxine, which actu* 
^^ ^^ ally presents one uniform scene of effeminate indo- 

southern "^ '^ 

Aore of the lence and sullen tyranny, anciently contained many 
Euxine. barbarous, but warlike, tribes, totally independent 
on each other, and scarcely acknowledging any dependence 
on the king of Persia. That part which extends towards the 
east and the borders of mount Caucasus, and which afterwards 
formed the kingdom of the great Mithridates, was inhabited 
by the Colchians, Drillians, Mysonsccians, and Tybarenians $ 
the middle division was possessed by the Paphlagonians, who 
gloried in the irresistible prowess of their numerous cavalry; 
and the western parts, extending two hundred miles from 
Heraclea to the Thracian Bosphorus, were occupied by the 
inhospitable Bithynians; a colony of Thrace^ who excelled 

* Xenoph. p. 342. 
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and delisted in war, which, like their ancestors in Europe, 
they carried on with a savage fury.* 

Amidst the formidahle hostility of fliose nume- ^j^q Greek 
rous nations arose, at wide intervals, several Ore- colony of 
cian cities, which enlivened the barbaric gloom, 
and displayed the peculiar glory of their arts and arms. $i- 
nop^, the mother and the queen of those cities, was advan* 
tageously situated on a narrow isthmus which joined its 
territory, consisting in a small but fertile peninsula,! ^ ^^ 
province of Paphlagonia. The foundation of Sinop^ remount- 
ed to the highest antiquity, and was ascribed to Antolycus, 
one of the Argonauts.^ The city was afterwards increased 
by a powerful accession of Milesians. It possessed convenient 
harbours on either side of the isthmus. The peninsula was 
surrounded by sharp rocks, which rendered it inaccessible to 
an enemy ; and the sea abounded with the tunny fish, which 
flow in shoals from the Palus Mseotis, where they are supposed 
to be bred,|{ to the Kuxine and Propontis. 

Such multiplied advantages rendered the Sino- The Sino- 
plans populous and powerful. They diffused their P^*"^ *^,*^^ 

*,* '^ ,•' new colo- 

colonies to the east and west. It is not improbable nies on .that 
that they founded Heraclea,$ on the frontier of ^^^^ 
Bithynia ; and it is certain that they built Cotyora in the ter- 
ritory of the Tybarenians, Cerasus in that of the Mysohse- 
cians, and Trapezus in tiiat of the DriUians. 

Trapezus, or Trebizond, was the first friendly xheGreeloi 
city at which the Grecians arrived, after spending ^^ 



are hospita- 
receiv- 



 See Dionysius Periegetes, and Arrian's Periplus. 

f Tournefort, v. iii. p. 46. says, it is about six miles in circumference. 

t See the account of the Argonautic expedition, vol. i. p. 22, & seqq. 
StrabOy 1. xii. p. 546. who gives us this information, says further, that Lucullus^ 
when he took the town, carried away the statue of Antolycus, 

I Tournefort, Voyage au Levant. 

§ Strabo. 1. xii. p« 542. calls Heraclea a colony of the Milesians, by whom 
we may understluid the Sinopians, who were themselves a colony of that 
people. Xenophon, however, calls Heraclea a colony of Megareans. Xenoph . 
Anabas. p. 358. 

voii. III. 18 
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ed at Treble more than a twelvemonfh in almost continual tra- 
^^^ ' veiling and war. The namerous inhabitants of 

this floarishing sea-port, which has now decayed into the 
much-neglected harbour of Platana,"*^ received them with open 
arms, generously supplied their wants, and treated them with 
all the endearing yet respectful hospitality of kinsmen, who 
commiserated their sufferings and admired their virtue. The 
Grecians, on their part, displayed a very just and becoming 
sense of the evils which they had escaped, and of their actual 
security. In the fervour of religious gratitude, they paid the 
solemn vows and sacrifices which they had promised to Jupiter 
the preserver, and the other gods and heroes, whose bountiful 
protection had hitherto conducted them through so many 
known, and so many concealed dangers. They afterwards 
celebrated, with much pomp and festivity, the gymnastic games 
and exercises; an entertainment equally agreeable to them* 
selves, to the citizens of Trebizond, and to the divinities whom 
they both adored. When these essential duties, for such the 
Gredis deemed them, had been performed with universal satis- 
faction, the soldiers, who were unwilling to be burthensome, 
to their Trebizontian friends, found sufficient employment in 
providing for their own subsistence, and that of their numerous 
attendants. For several days, they ravaged the neighbouring 
villages of the Colchians and Drillians i and, while they cruelly 
harassed the enemies, they carefully respected the allies of 
Trebizond. Their repeated devastations at length ruined the 
country immediately around them, so that the foraging parties 
could no longer set out and return on the same day ; nor could 
they penetrate deep into the territory, without being endanger- 
ed by the nocturnal assaults of the Barbarians. These cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary for them to think of their 

* Toumefort, 1. xvii. The place is still large but depopulated; containing 
more woods and gardens than houses, and those only of one utory : yet the 
town retains the form of an oblong square, the modem walls being built on 
the ruins of the ancient, the shape of which occasioned the name of Trapezus, 
from the Greek word signifying a table. . Tournefort, ibid. 
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departure I on which account an assembly was convened to 
fix the proper time, and to regulate the mode and plan of their 
future journey** 

In this important deliberation, the soldiers very chelriscv 
generally embraced the opinion of Antileon of ^*"^n ^ 
Thuria, who told them that, for his part, he was pont to de* 
already tired with packing up his baggage, march- "^"^ ^^ 
ing, running, mounting guard, and fighting, and the Sparua 
now wished, after all his labours, to perform the *^™^^' 
remainder of the journey like Ulyssus, and, stretched out at 
his ease, to be carried asleepf into Greece. That this pleasing 
proposal might be put in execution, Cheirisophus sailed to the 
Hellespont, hoping to obtain ships from Anaxibius, who com- 
manded the Spartan fleet in that sea. But, in case such a 
request could not be conveniently granted, the soldiers deter- 
mined to demand a few ships of war from the inhabitants of 
Trebizond, with which they intended to put to sea, and to 
capture whatever merchantmen they might meet with in tiie 
Euxine, in order to employ them as transports.:): 

Several weeks elapsed without bringing any meanwlule 
news of Cheirisophus, or promising any hope of the Greeks 
assistance from the Spartan admiral. Meanwhile merchant- ^ 
the Grecian pirates, for they deserve no better ™eii in the 

* Xenoph. p. 343. & seqq. 

f ThuB was Ulysses transported by the Phxatians^ who pUced him sleeping 
on the shore of Ithaca: 

*Oi Bt sv6ovt' iv M^t Bonn iHt ftovtw oyoyf c$ 
KatOscfav tw Ida»9;i, &C. Od3rss. ziii. 133. 
The beautiful images which the poet, in the same book, gives of the plea- 
sores of rest, ailer immoderate labour, played about the fancy of Antileon ; 
Ka* t«u tftjivfioi 'vftvo^ tfti /3Xe^apo»0» etitvtts 
Nffypcf 0$, *fj6ifoi, SoAW(4M wyX^^ cowm^ V. 80. 
And again: The ship cut the waves with a rapidity which the flight of the 
swiftest hawk could not accompany, carrying a man 

*Oi ftpw /Mv fMlkOk hcDOm, ctpS* cA/yta 01) x»(a dvfMp 

t Xenoph. p. 345. 
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Buzine; in name, infested the Euxine sea. Dexippus, the 
Ji;^,^ Lacedemonian, with a degree of perfidy worthy of 
^eir «ck }||g commission, betrayed his companions, and 
BUS. sailed off with the galley which he commanded.* 

But Polycrates, the Athenian, behaved with an ardour and 
fidelity which even robbers sometimes display in their trans* 
actions with each other ; and his successful diligence soon col- 
lected such a number of vessels as served to transport to 
Cerasus the aged, the infirm, the women, and baggage; while 
the strength of the army, consisting of men below their 
fortieth year, reached the same place in three days march.f 
Transac- ^^^ colony of Cerasus, or Cerazunt, was de- 

tions of the lightfuUy situate near the sea, among hills of easy 
tiuSTplace. ascent, covered in every age:^ with whole woods 
of cherry-trees, from which, in all probability, the 
place derived its name.|| From thence the voluptuous LucuUus, 
in the six hundred and eightieth year of Rome, first brought 
into Italy this delightful plant which ancient naturalists scarce- 
ly believed capable of thriving in an Italian sky ; but which 
actually adorns the bleakest and most northern regions of our 
own island. At Cerasus the Greeks remained ten days, dis- 
posing of their booty, supplying their wants, and reviewing 
the army, which still amounted to eight thousand six hundred 
men, tlie rest having perished by fatigue, war, cold, and 
sickness.^ 

They tra- After this neccssary delay, the less active portion 

verse the again embarked, while the vigorous youth pursued 
ofthe 'mo- ^^^^^ journey through the romantic country of the 
rhS^*"** Mosynaecians 5 a barbarous, yet powerful tribe, 
ana ; and ^^0 received their singular denomination from 

 Xenoph. p. 345. f Ibid. p. 349, i Toomefort. 

I Kf pa0o$, cerasus, cerise, cherry. For a similar reason, Tadmor in the 
desert was called Palmyra, apdbidt^ the palm tree. Toumefort mentions it 
as the opinion of St. Jerom, that the place gave name to the fruit. The dif- \ 
ference is not materiaL 

§ Xenoph. p. 349. 
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the wooden bouses, or rather towers, which they TybcrenU 

ana 

inhabited ;* and which, either by chance or design, 
were scattered in such a manner among the hills and valleys, 
that, at the distance of eight miles, the villages could hear 
and alarm each other.f The army next proceeded through 
the dark and narrow district of the Chalybians, who subsisted 
by the working of iron ; and whose toilsome labours, rugged 
mountains, and more rugged manners,:^ must have formed a 
striking contrast with tiie smiling plains, the pastoral life,|| the 
innocent and hospitable character of their Tyberenian neigh- 
bours ; who treated the Greeks with every mark of friendship 
and respeet, and conducted them with attentive civility, to 
the city of Cotyora. 

It might be expected, tiiat the army, having pissensions 
reached Ibe country of their friends and kinsmen, ll!^n aft^^ 
should have been disposed peaceably to enjoy the ^^^ arrival 
fruits of their past labours and dangers. If they 
were unwilling to expose themselves to fresh hostilities from 
the warlike inhabitants of Paphlagonia and Bi'thynia, they 
might have waited the arrival of ships from Sinop^ and Hera- 
clea, or from the Spartan admiral in the Hellespont, who 
would eitiier retain them in his own service, or transport them 
to the Chersonesus, to Byzantium, and to other cities and ter- 
ritories, which, being lately conquered by Sparta, required the 
vigilant protection of brave and numerous garrisons. But it is 
more easy for men to repel the assaults of external violence, 
than to elude the effects of their own ungovernable passions. 
The Greeks were involved in real danger, in proportion as they 
attained apparent security. During the long course of their 
laborious journey, the terror of unknown Barbarians hanging 
over them, maintained their discipline and their union. But 
the air of a Grecian colony at once dissolved both. They, 
who in the remote regions of the East had acted with one 

* Moaw & oixsia, f Xenoph. p. 351. t Idem, p. 354. 

I Dionyaius Periegetes quaUfies them by the epithet 7t(^vppfiv(i, abounding' 
in sheep. 
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soul, and regarded each other as bretfarent again fidt the un- 
happy influence of their provincial distinctionB. The army 
was divided by separate interests, and warped by partial af^ 
fections. Those who had acquired wealth, desired to return 
home to enjoy it. Those who were destitute of fortune longed 
to plunder friends and foes, Greeks and Barbarians. The 
commanders despised and deceived the titiops ; the troops cla- 
moured against, and insulted the commanders. . Both were 
really in the wrongs and both suspected and accused each 
other of imaginary crimes of which none were guilty. 
Xenophon'ft Xenophou, who, with wonderful address, has 
great viewi justified himself from every reproach* that can 
the^mekn ^ reflect either on his understanding or his heart, 
jealousy of does not deny an imputation to which he was ex- 

hifl enemies ii.j* •/ r^ t 

posed by discoveruig (somewhat, perhaps, unsea- 
sonably) the just and extensive views of a philosopher. When 
he surveyed the southern shores of the Euxine, covered in 
ancient times, as well as they are at present, with tall and 
majestic forest trees, admirably adapted to ship-building; 
when he considered the convenience of the harbours, and the 
productions of- the neighbouring territory, consisting in flax, 
iron, and every commodity most necessary in raising a naval 
power, he was ambitious of establishing a new settlement, 
which the numbers, the valour, and the activity of his follow- 
ers, must soon render superior to the other Grecian colonies 
on the Euxine, or perhaps in any part of Asia. But this no- 
ble design, which might have proved so usrful and honourable 
to the army, was blasted by the mean jealousy of his enemies. 
Xenophon was reproached with forming projects equally ro- 
mantic and dangerous ; and accused of an intention to keep 
the soldiers from home, that they might continue dependant on 
himself, and that he might increase his own fame and fortune 
at the risk of the public safety.-f 

g ^ . The mutinous and distracted spirit of the troops 

of the rendered all their future measures weak and wa- 

* Xenoph. p. 367. f Idem, p. 359 & seqq. 
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verine. The terror which they inspired^ and their Greeks in 

, , mm tneir nmrch 

wants, which it was necessary to supply, made through 
them very unwelcome guests at Cotyora, Sinop^, BiAyma. 
and Heraclea, at which places they continued several montlis, 
under pretence of waiting for transports, but meanwhile plun- 
dering the neighbouring country, laying the cities under con- 
tribution, and threatening them with burdens that far exceeded 
their resources. The inhabitants of Heraclea, while they af- 
fected to weigh and consider those unreasonable demands, re- 
moved their eflTects from the villages, shut the gates of their 
city, and placed armed men on the walls. Cheirisophus had 
by {bis time returned with vessels from Anaxibius, the Spar- 
tan admiral, but not sufficiently numerous to transport so 
great an army. The soldiers thus disappointed of their hopes, 
and discontented with their commanders, and with each other, 
rashly undertook, in separate bodies, the dangerous journey 
through Bithynia, a country extending two hundred miles 
from Heraclea to Byzantium, and totally inhabited or rather 
wasted, by the Thynians, a Thracian tribe, the most cruel 
and inhospitable of the human race. In this expedition they 
lost above a thousand men; and the destruction must have 
been much greater, had not the generous boldness of Xeno- 
phon seasonably led his own division to the assistance of those 
who had deserted his standard. Cheirisophus was soon after- 
wards killed by a medicine given to him in a fever. The sole 
command devolved on Xenophon ; not by appoint- ^^^^j. ^j^^ 
ment, but by the voluntary submission of the troops death of 
to his superior mind. He at length taught them phu^JJ^^e 
to defeat the irregular fury of the Thynians ; and, conducted 
after collecting many slaves, and much useful phonltoBy- 
booty, conducted them in safety to Chrysopolis,* zantium. 
which is now known by the name of Scutari, and considered 
as the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. 

The neighbourhood of a Grecian colony seemed The muti- 
infectious to the temper of the troops. At Byzan- ^tbe^^" 

• Xenoph. p* 277, & seqq. 
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troops tjam fheir mutinous spirits were again thrown 

afresh ^ into fermentatiun. Oleander, the governor of that 
Byzantium, ^^y^ ^^q had Come down to meet them, narrowly 
escaped death daring the fury of a military sedi- 
tion. Their behaviour rendered them the objects of terror 
to all the inhabitants of those parts. The Lacediemonians 
dreaded the assistance of such dangerous allies ; and the sa- 
trap Phamabazus, alarmed for the safety of his province, 
practised with Anaxibius, who commanded in the Hellespont, 
to allure them, by fair promises, into Europe. Gained by the 
bribes of the Persian, not only Anasdbius, but his successor 
Aristarchus, made proposals of advantage to the army, which 
be had not any intention to fulfil. The troops, enraged at 
this disappointment, and still more at the treachery of the 
Spartan commanders, would have attacked and plundered 
Byzantium, had they not been restrained by the wisdom and 
authority of Xenophon, who, struggling like a skilful pilot 
against this unruly tempest, prevented the perpetration of a 
crime which must have exposed them to immediate danger, 
and covered them with eternal infamy.* 
Xenophon WiQi tears and prayers, he conjured them ** not 
dissuades to tarnish, ,by the destruction of a Grecian city, 

them from ., » » ••!•■■ 

plundering the glory of a campaign signalized by so many 
that place, illustrious victories over the Barbarians. What 
hopes of safety could they entertain, if, after unsuccessfully 
attempting to detlirone the king of Persia, they should pro- 
voke the resentment of Sparta? Destitute as they were of 
friends, of money, of subsistence, and reduced by their mis- 
conduct to a handful of men, could they expect to insult with 
impunity the two greatest powers in the world? The expe- 
rience of late years ought to correct their fully. They had 
seen that even Athens, in the zenith of her greatness, pos- 
sessed of four hundred galleys, an annual revenue of a thou- 
sand talents, and ten times that sum in her treasury $ Athens, 
who commanded all the islands, and occupied many cities 

* Xenoph. p. 3999'& seqq. 
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both in Asia and Europe, among which was Byzantium 
itself, the present object of their frantic ambition, had yield- 
ed to the arms of Sparta, whose authority was actually 
acknowledged in every part of Greece. What madness, 
then, for men in their friendless condition, a mixed as- 
semblage of different nations, to attack the dominions of 
a people whose valour was irresistible, and from whose ven- 
geance it was impossible for them to fly, without flying from 
their country, and taking refuge among those hostile Bar- 
barians, from whom, for nearly two years past, they had 
met with nothing but cruelty, injustice, persecution, and 
treachery !'* 

The seasonable remonstrances of Xenophon sav- ,j^^ Greeks 
ed Byzantium ; but it is probable that neither the invited into 
weight of argument, nor the power of eloquence, oAeu^^es. 
would have long restrained the discontented and . 
needy troops from attempting other enterprises of 
a similar nature, if an opportunity had not fortunately pre- 
sented itself of employing their dangerous activity in the ser- 
vice of Seuthes, a bold and successful adventurer of Lower 
Thrace. Msesades, the father of Seuthes, reigned over the 
Melandeptans, the Thyniansji and the Thranipsans, who in- 
habited the European shores of the Propontis and Euxine sea* 
The licentious turbulence of his subjects, compelled him to fly 
from his dominions. He took refuge with Medocus, king of 
the Odrysians, the most powerful tribe in Upper Thrace, with 
whose family his own had long been connected by the sacred 
ties of hospitality. Medocus kindly received, and generously 
entertained, the father i and, after his decease, continued the 
same protection and bounty to his son, Seuthes. But the in- 
dependent spirit of the young prince disdained, as he expresses 
it, to live like a dog at another man's table. He desired 
horses and soldiers from Medocus, that he might acquire sub- 
sistence for himself. His request was granted ; his incursions 
were successful ; the terror of his name filled all the maritime 
parts of Thrace 5 and there was reason to believe that if he 

VOL. III. 19 
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could join tiie Grecian forces to his own, he might easily regain 
possession of his hereditary dominions,* 
.j^jy For this purpose, he sent to Xenophon, Medo- 

a^ement sades, a Thracian, whOj understanding the Greek 
prLce.*^ language, was usually employed as his ambassa- 
dor. The terms of the treaty were soon agreed on. 
Seuthes promised each soldier a Cyzicene (about eighteen 
shillings sterling,) the captains two Cyzicenes, and the gene- 
rals four, of monthly pay. The money, it was observed, would 
be clear gain, as they might subsist by plundering the coun- 
try ; yet such of the booty as was not of a perishable nature, 
Seuthes reserved for himself, that by selling it in the mari- 
time towns, he might provide for the p^y of his new auxili- 
ai*ies.f 

The Gre- Having communicated their designs to the army^ 

cian com. the Grecian commanders followed Medosades to 
entertained ^^^ camp of Seuthes, whidi was distant about six 
in the camp miles from the coast of Perinliius, a city of con- 
siderable note in the neighbourhood of Byzantium* 
They arrived after sun-set, but found the Barbarians awake 
and watchful. Seuthes himself was posted in a strong tower ; 
horses ready bridled stood at the gate $ large fires blazed at a 
distance, while the camp itself* was concealed in darkness; 
precautions, however singular, yet necessary against the 
Thynians, who were deemed, of all men, the most dangerous 
enemies in the night. , The Greeks were introduced and re- 
ceived with rustic hospitality. Before entering on business, 
Seuthes challenged them to drink in large horns full of wine ; 
then confirmed the promises of his ambassador; and still fur- 
ther allured Xenophon by the hopes of receiving, besides the 
stipulated pay, lands and cattle, and an advantageous esta- 
blishment on the sea-shore. 

The army Next day the Grecian army joined the camp of 

joins his their new master. The commanders were again 

entertained with a copious feast, in which Seuthes 

* Xenoph, p. 393, & seqq. f Idem. ibid. 
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displayed all bils magnificence. After supper, flie buffoons and 
dancers were introduced, the cup went briskly round, and the 
whole assembly was dissolved in merriment. But Seutbes 
knew bow far to indulge, and when to restrain, the joy of fes- 
tivity. Without allowing his revels to disturb the stillness of 
the night, he rose with a martial shout, imitating a man who 
avoided a javelin ; and then addressing the Grecian captains 
without any sign of intoxication, desired them to have their 
men ready to march in a few hours, that the enemy, who were 
as yet unacquaihted with the powerful reinforcement which he 
had received, might be taken unprepared and conquered by 
surprise.*' 

The camp was in motion at midnight: it was conjunct 
the middle of winter, and the ground was in many expeditions 
parts covered with a deep snow. But the Thra- Greeks and 
cians^ clothed in skins of foxes, were well prepared "fhracians. 
for such noctirrnal expeditions. The Greeks suf- 
fered muchf by the cold ; but the rapidity of their march^ 
animated by the certain prospect of success, made them forget 
their sufferings. Wherever they arrived, the villages were 
attacked and plundered, the houses were burned, many cap- 
tives and cattle were taken, and the ravages of that bloody 
night sufficiently represent the uniform scene of ^ ^^^^ ^^ 
cruelty, by which, in the course of a few weeks, sistance of 
Seuthes compelled into submission the inhabitants seutt^r^ 
of that fertile and populous slip of land that lies covers hi3 
between the Euxine and Propontis. But the pos- dominioM. 
session of this territory, which formed the most 
valuable portion of his hereditary dominions, could not satisfy 
his ambition. He turned his arms northwards, and over-ran 

* Xenoph. p. 406 & seqq. 

f ^ffytw'o. ' xfu 'o owoi ,ev tw>$ (vyytyotf «ck f<av *EKhajpiait ftcOC^Mp »tu pert; 
aattxfuoi^o xc* at ou ** There was much snow, and the cold so intense, that 
the water froze as they were canning it to supper, and the wine in the ves- 
sels. Many of the Greeks also lost their ears and noses/* Xenoph, p. 408. 
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the country about Saloiydessus^ a maritime city situate at the 
mouth of a river of the same name, which flows from the 
southern branch of Mount Hsmus into a spacious bay of the 
Euxine. There the allied army repeated the same destructive 
havoc which they had already made in the south $ and avenged, 
by their cruel incursions, the cause of violated hospitality ; 
for the Barbarians of those parts were so much accustomed to 
plunder the vessels which were often shipwrecked on their 
shoaly coast, that they had distinguished it by pillars, in the 
nature of land-marks, to prevent intestine quarrels, by ascer- 
taining the property of the spoil.* 

His ngnal In the space of two months after his junction 

ingratitude, -^^jj ^jj^ Greeks, Seuthes extended his possessions 

several days march from the sea: his numerous, but skilful 
enemies, fighting singly, were successively subdued ; each van- 
quished tribe increased the' strength of his army; the Odry- 
sians, allured by the hopes of plunder, flocked to his standard, 
and the growing prosperity of his fortune, no longer requir- 
ing the support, disposed him to neglect the services, of his 
Grecian auxiliaries*! The ungrateful levity of the Barbarian 
was encouraged by the perfidious counsels of his favourite 
Heraclides of Maronea, one of those fugitive Greeks, who 
having merited punishment at home for their wickedness, ob- 
tained distinction abroad by their talents ; men sullied with 
every vice, prepared alike to die or to deceive ; and who hav- 
ing provoked the resentment of their own countrymen by their 
intrigues and their audacity, often acquired the esteem of 
foreigners by their valour and eloquence, their skill in war, 
and dexterity in negociation. Heraclides strongly exhorted 
his master to defraud the Greeks of their pay, and to deliver 
himself by an abrupt dismission from their troublesome impor- 
tunities. But the fears, rather than the delicacy of Seuthes, 
prevented him from complying with this advice ; he lost his 
honour without saving his money ; and the Grecian generals 
had an early opportunity to reproach his perfidy and ingrati- 

• Xenoph. p. 408. f Idem, p. 414 & aeqq. 
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tude, being soon called to engage in a more honour- 
able warfare,* kindled by the resentment of Ar- 
taxerxes against the presumption of Sparta, which 
had so strenuously abetted the unfortunate rebel- 
lion of Cyrus. 



The Greeki 

return to 
the service 
of their 
country. 



* Xenoph. p. 427. 
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CHAP. xxvn. 

Tissaphemes fndkes war on the Oreeks, by order ofJhiaxerxts 
— Mtacks the JEolian Cities. — Expedition of Thimbrotu — He 
is succeeded by Dercyllidas. — His Treaty with Tissaphemes. 
— ^gesHaus King of Sparta. — Cinadon*s Canspiracy.----Jigesi- 
laus Ccmmanier of the Grecian Forces in Asia. — His SuC" 
cess. — Tissaphemes succeeded by Tithraustes. — Great Views 
of Agesilaus. — War rekindled in Greece. — League against 
Sparta. — Campaign of Lysander in Bosotia. — His Death. 

Tissapher- It does honour rather to the modesty than to 

pare^'^to the judgment of Xeiiophon, that he has excluded, 
make war {ponk his general history of Grecian affairs, the 
cedxmo- ' account of an expedition in which he himself acted 
^*A*^h* ^^ distinguished a part, and which immediately 
order of occasioned very important transactions both in 
Artaxerxes. ^^^ ^nd in Europe. After the downfal of Athe- 
xcT. 2. nian greatness, the Spartans were naturally ex- 

A. c. 399. pQged to the jealousy and resentment of Persia, by 
their dominion in Greece, by their conquests on the coast of 
Asia, by the pre-eminence of their naval power, and especially 
by their open participation in the rebellious designs of Cyrus. 
The former circumstances rendered their republic the rival of 
the king of Persia^ but their co-operation with an ambitious 
i*ebel rendered them the personal enemies of Artaxerxes* His 
resolution to chastise their audacity was communicated to 
Tissaphemes, who, after harassing the retreat of the Greeks 
to the foot of the Carduchian mountains, beyond which he had 
not courage to follow them, returned with a powerful army 
towards Lower Asia, to resume the government of Caria, his 
hereditary province, as well as to take possession of tibe rich 
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Spoils of Cyrus^ bestowed on him hj the gratitude of his mas- 
ter, in return for his recent and signal services against that 
dangerous pretends to the tibrone. 

Honoured with this magnificent present, Tissa- Attacks the 
phernes was naturally selected for executing the JEoiian ci- 
vengeance of the Great King against the Spartans. 
Without any formal declaration of war, which the late hostili- 
ties in the East seemed to render unnecessary, he attacked the 
JEolian cities ; the satrap Fhamabazus readily entered into 
his views, and ^zealously concurred with all his measures. 
The Lacedemonian garrison, supported by the townsmen, de- 
fended themselves with their usual courage earnestly soliciting, 
however, a reinforc^aient from home, which might enable them 
to resist and to surmount such an unexpected danger.^ 

On this important occasion, the Spartan senate , 
and assembly were not wanting to the assistance tans send 
of their garrisons, or to the hopes, of their ^olian ^^|Sian^" 
allies. They immedately levied a body of five army to 
thousand Peloponnesian troops, and demanded a ance -^^^^^^ 
considerable supply from the Athenians. The lat- 
ter sent them three hundred horsemen, who having served 
under the Thirty Tyrants, were cheerfully sacrificed to this 
dangerous duty by the partisans of the new democracy. The 
command of the joint forces was intrusted to the Spartan 
Thimbroh, who had orders,f as soon as he arrived in JEolis, 
to take into pay the Greeks who had engaged in the expedition 
of Cyrus, and who wwe actually employed in the dishonour- 
able service of an ungrateful Barbarian. The mean ^^j^j^jj j^ ^.^ 
and perfidious behaviour of Seuthes, who, in his inforcedby 
new character of sovereign prince, still retained ^ho hTd re- 
his original manners of a Thracian robber, ren- turned from 
dered the proposal of joining Thimbron extreme- 
ly agreeable to Xenophon, who conducted to the Lacedaemo- 
nian standard six thousand men, the venerable remains of an 

 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iii. p. 480. Diodor. Sicul. L xiv. p. 416. 
f Xenoph. Hellen. p. 550. Diodor. p. 416. 
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army ennobled by unexampled toils,* by unexampled and 
unimitatedf perseverance. 

Thimbron Having received this powerful reinforcement, 

opens the Thimbron opened the campaign against the lieu- 
wiih^ iu^ tenant of Artaxerxes, at the distance of two years 
cess; and after Cyrus had marched from Ephesus to dispute 
aege of the crown of Persia. The first impressions of the 
Grecian arms were attended with considerable 



success. Thimbron took, or regained, the towns of Per^amus, 
Teuthrania, Halisarnia, Myrina, Cym^, and .Grynium. But 
the walls of Larissa, a strong city in Troas, defied his assault; 
the vigilant garrison baffled all his contrivances for depriving 
them of fresh water; and, assisted by the inhabitants of the 
place, made a vigorous sally, repelled the besiegers, and burn- 
ed or demolished their works. 

Thimbron Nothing but continual action, and an uninter- 

recalledand rupted career of victory, could restrain the licen- 
18* m^eed- tious passions of the troops, composed of a motley 
ed by Der- assemblage from so many different, and often hos- 

cvllidfts * 

who admin- tile communities. Their seditious spirit rendered 
isters wiA them formidable to each other, and to the Greeks 
tyf ' of Asia. Their rapacity spared not the territories 
of the Lacedaemonian allies, who loudly complain- 
ed to the senate, ascribing the violence of the troops to the 
weakness of the general. In consequence of this representa- 
tion, Thimbron was recalled and disgraced ;^ and the com- 
mand, for which he seemed so ill qualified, was bestowed on 
Dercyllidas, a man fertile in resources, who could often vary 
his conduct without changing his principles ; who knew when 
to relax, and when to enforce the discipline of the camp, and 
who, to the talents of an able general, added the reputation of 
being the best engineer of his times. By a judicious direction 
of the machines of war which he invented, or improved, Der- 

* Xeno]^. Anabas. 1. vii. p. 427. 

f In the whole compass of history, ancient and modern, where do we find 
a paraUel, any thing similar or second? 
^ Xenoph. p. 481, 
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cyllidas overcame the obstinacy of Larissa ; and^ in flie space 
of eight days, reduced eight other cities in the province of 
Fhamabazus. The rapidity of his conquests recommended 
him to the Spartan senate, and his moderate use of victory 
endeared him to the Asiatic colonies. He lessened their taxes^ 
encouraged their industry, heard their complaints with indul- 
gent candour, and decided their differences with the most im- 
partial justice. Disdaining the cruel example of his prede- 
cessors, he imposed not any arbitrary duties on the peaceful 
citizens and husbandmen : and lest the maintenance of his 
troops should prove burdensome to the allies smd subjects of 
Sparta, he fixed his winter quarters in Bitliynia, where the 
valour of Xenophon and his followers had lately spread the 
terror of the Grecian name. 

Early in the spring, commissioners were sent commis- 
from Sparta to inspect the affairs of Asia, and to sioners sent 
prorogue, for another year, the authority of Der- t^^ro^ 
cyllidas, provided their observations and inquiries ^^s authori- 
confirmed the very favourable accounts that h£id oiymp. 
been given of his administration. On their arrival ^^^\(yy 
at Lampsacus, where the army was then assembled, 
they visited the camp, and assured the soldiers, that the ma- 
gistrates of the republic as much approved their conduct in 
the last, as they had condemned it in the preceding, year. A 
captain, expressing the sense of the multitude, replied, that 
the different behaviour of the troops, now and formerly, was 
yet less different than the characters of Thimbron and Der- 
cyllidas. This testimony of military approbation was equally 
flattering to the general, and satisfactory to the commisioners; 
who afterwards, at his request, visited the neighbouring towns 
of JEoIis and Ionia, and found them in a condition extremely 
happy and flourishing.'* 

Before taking leave of Dercyllidas, they ac- Dercyffidas 
quainted him, that the inhabitants of the Thracian fortifies the 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iii. p. 487. 
VOL. III. 20 
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chenone- Chersonesus had lately sent to Sparta an embassj, 
*"' requesting assistance against the fierce Barbarians 

who inhabited the adjoining territory ; and that, should* cir- 
camstances permit him to afibrd protection to those industri* 
oas and distressed Greeks, he would perform a signal service 
to the state. The inactivity of Tissaphemes, who, in addition 
to the powerful army which he had conducted into Lower 
Asia, still expected further reinforcements from the East, en- 
couraged the Grecian general to undertake this useful and 
meritorious enterprise. The Chersonesus was one of the most 
fertile^ and best cultivated spots on earth. In an extent of 
fifty miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, it contained eleven 
rich and flourishing cities, and several commodious harbours. 
The fields, producing the most valuable grains, were inter- 
spersed and adorned with delightful plantations and orchards, 
as well as with lawns and meadows, stored with all sorts of 
useful cattle. Had this beautiful country enjoyed an insular 
form, its happiness would have been complete ^ but a neck of 
land, thirty-seven furlongs in breadth, joined it to the territo- 
ries of the fiercest tribes in Thrace. The troops of Dercyllidas 
could easily have repelled their inroads. They might have 
punished their cruelty by destroying their miserable villages 
in the open country ^ but the Barbarians would have found a 
secure refuge in their woods and mountains, and whenever the 
army was withdrawn, would have again poured down on the 
helpless Chersonesites with their native fury, heightened by 
revenge. Dercyllidas afibrded a more useful assistance to 
these unhappy Greeks ; and employed in their defence, not the 
courage, but the labour, of his soldiers. With incessant toil, 
begun in the springs and continued almost to the autumn, they 
formed a strong wall across the isthmus ; the space was mark- 
ed out, and the labour distinctly apportioned to the separate 
communities from Which the army had been levied ^ and the 
spur of emulation was sharpened by the incitement of gain, 
the general in person superintending the wprk, and assigning 

* Ila/^Kdpof ofijv MU apiffijv* Xenoph. p. 488. 
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rewards (layisMy furnished by the wealthy Chersanesites) to 
the most diligent and deserving."* 

De^yllidas had scarcely returned from this em- inters into 
ployment^ justly ennobled by its utility, wi^n the treaty with 
combined forces of Pt^amabazus and Tissaphemes ^^^ ^^ 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Ephesus. The 
general collected his whole strength in order to give them 
battle : the European soldiers displayed a nobler ardour for 
action; but the inhabitants of the Asiatic coast, who had 
flocked to his standard, were intimidated by the sight of an 
enemy whose numbers far exceeded their own. This panic 
might have proved fatal, had not the troops of Tissaphern^s 
felt the terror which tihey inspired. They recollected the byrn- 
very of the ten thousand who had accompanied Gyru^j the^y- 
perceived that the forces with whom they now h^d to cont^iK^ 
exceeded that number ; but they did not reflect that the army 
of Dercyllidas was swelled by the degenerate Greeks of JEolis 
and Ionia, whose minds had been enfeebled and degraded by a 
long seiries of oppression. The cowardice of the Persians en- 
gaged Tissaphernes, much against the inclination of Pfaarnar 
bazus, to propose a conference ; the cowardice of tb^ loni^ns 
engaged Dercyllidas to accept the proposal. Hostilities were 
thus suspended; mutual hostages were given; overtures of 
peace were made ; and messengers wer^ despatched for in- 
structions to the Spartan council, and to the court of Persia^ 

The design of Tissaphernes, however, was only .j^^ p^^^ 
to gain time by amusing the enemy. The most siana secret. 
solemn oaths and engi^gements had long lost their ^ renetr 
power over his perfidious mind. He treacherously t^e war. 
watched an opportunity to renew the war, waiting with im- 
patience for the promised reinforcements from the East, an4 
especially for the equipment of a fleet, which Artaxerxes was 
preparing, with silence and celerity, in the ports of Pbo&nicia. 
These secret preparations were communicated to the. Spai?tan 
magistrates by the patriotism of Herodas, a Syrncuaan, who^ 

 Xenoph. p, 488^ 
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animated by the love of Greece, betrayed .his PhoBtiician mas- 
ter. The Spartans were alarmed with the danf^r, indignant 
at the treachery of Tissiq^hemes, and perhaps displeased with 
the too easy credulity of tlieir general. But the death of King 
Agis had given them, in the person of their first magistrate, a 
commander who equalled Dercyllidas in merit, and who has 
far surpassed him in renown. 

Airesilaus "^^^ destructive expedition against the Elians 

declared was the last exploit of the long and warlike reign 
Sp Jta. o^ Agis. On his death-bed, he acknowledged for 

his son Leotychides, whose legitimacy, the levity 
or the guilt of his mother Timea had exposed to just suspicion. 
But this late avowal of a successor, whom he had so long dis- 
owned, did not satisfy the partisans of Agesilaus, who was 
brother to Agis on the side of his father Archidamus, but 
younger by many years, being born of a difierent mother, and, 
failing Leotychides, the nearest heir to the throne. Under a 
diminutive and ignoble forpi, Agesilaus concealed a vigorous 
and fervid mind, a manly elevation of character, a generous 
ambition of soul. These respectable qualities, adorned by the 
milder virtues of modesty, candour, condescension, and unli- 
mited complaisance for his friends, early attracted the notice^ 
«nd merited the esteem, of the first names of Sparta; and of 
lione more than Lysander, who, as his personal hopes of ^an- 
deur were blasted by the universal jealousy and resentment 
thi|.t had been justly excited in Sparta against his ostentatious 
sibuse of power, confined all his projects of ambition to the 
aggrandisement of his favourite. That eloquence and address,"^ 

* The parUtans of Leotychides, in pleading hb cause before the assembly, 
alleged an oracle that exhorted the Spartans to beware of a lame reign. This 
pointed at Agesilaus, who limped in walking. But Lysander, by one of those 
ready and unexpected turns calculated to decide the resolutions of numerous 
'^Assemblies, directed the battery of the oracle against Leotychides, asserting, 
that it was the lameness of the title only which Apollo must have had in 
view, since it was a matter indifferent to the gods whether the Spartan kings 
walked gracefully ; but a matter of high importance whether they descended 
from HercoleSi the son of Jupiter, or Alcibiadesi an Athenian profligate and 
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which would have been ineffectual if employed for himself, 
succeeded in behalf of another $ and by tlie influence and 
intrigues of Lysander, still more than by the strong claims 
of justice and of merit, Agesilaus was declared successor to 
the vacant throne ; and, at the distance of only two years, 
commander in chief of the Greek forces in Asia 5 an office 
less splendid in name than that of King of Sparta, but carry- 
ing with it more substantial authority. 

In the interval of these successive honours, he cinadon's 
approved his attentive vigilance in the service of conspiracy. 
the republic, of which the safety, and even the existence, was 
endangered by a daring and well-concerted conspiracy. A 
youth named Cinadon, distinguished above his companions by 
extraordinary strength and agility, was not less conspicuous 
for undaunted courage and towering ambition. Descended of 
an obscure family, Cinadon felt and regretted the mortifying 
partiality of the government under which he lived. His pride 
was deeply wounded with the reflection, that whatever abilities 
his youth might promise, and his manhood mature, the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of his birth must forever exclude him from 
the principal dignities of the state, which circulated among a 
few Spartan families, without t||g| possibility of extension be- 
yond that very limited sphere, xne warmth of his character, 
and the impetuosity of his passions, prompted him to seek 
justice and revenge ; nor was his blind and headlong ferocity 
alarmed by the means, however atrocious, that must lead to 
this favourite end. He communicated his bold design to men 
of his own, and of an inferior condition, exaggerating their 
cruel oppression under a stern aristocracy, which he contrast- 
ed with the mild equality of the neighbouring communities ; 
and perhaps asserting, tiiat if they must submit to a master, 
it would be better to have one than many ; that even the sub- 
jects of a monarchy enjoyed greater equality and liberty than 

exile. Com. Plut. in Agesil. & Lysand. & Xenoph. Agnail. Panegyr. & Hel- 
len. 1. iii. p. 493. 
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the members of the Spartan republicy*" since the (onoitr all 
equally participated in those preferments and honours, to 
-which not only the slaves, the Helots, and freedmen, but the 
whole body of the Lacediemonian people, were forbidden to 
aspire. After this general representation, he neglected noty 
what was more effectual and important, to arraign the arro- 
gance and cruelty of particular senators, and to inflame tiie 
resentment of individuals against their private and domestic 
foes ; nor did he forget to encourage them all with the certain 
prospect of success, by contrasting their own strength and 
numbers with the weakness of an enemy, who might be taken 
unarmed, and cut off by surprise.! 

Is discover- ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ action approached, and the author 
edwhen of the Conspiracy commanded his associates to 

ezecu^on. ^^7 ^^ ^^™^ ^^^ ^^7 might be ready at a call. 
Agesilaus, meanwhile, performed the accustomed 
vows and sacrifices for the safety of the republic ; the ap- 
pearance of the entrails announced some dreadful and con* 
cealed danger; a second victim was slain, and the signs 
were still more unfavourable ; but after examining the third 
sacrifice, the priest exclaimed, ** We seem, O Agesilaus ! to 
be in the midst of our enemip." Soon afterwards, a person, 
whose name has not been ^ught worthy of record, denoun- 
ced Cinadon to the magistrates, as guilty of a treasonable 
design, of which he had endeavoured to render the informer 
an accomplice. When this informer was desired to explain 
his declaration more fully, he told them, that Cinadon, having 
conducted him to the great square of the city, the usual place 
of rendezvous on all public occasions, desired him tp count 
the number of Spartans whom he saw in that spacioas re- 

* This lang^ge I have often heard from the niijects of a modem republic, 
whose ciHzetu are not more remarkable for their firmness in maintaining^ 
power, than for their moderation in exercising it. 

The above note was written twenty-five years ago in the once happy can- 
ton of Bern. Though long habituated to the iron, I enjoy in recollection a 
golden age. 

^t Xenoph« Hellen. I. iii. p. 493, & seqq. 
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sort. That he counted the king, the ephori^ the senators^ 
and forty others, and then asked Cinadon, for what purpose 
he had required him to take tliat seemingly useless trouble i 
Because, replied the conspirator, I reckon the Spartans to 
be enemies, and all' tiie rest, whose great numbers you be- 
hold in the market-place, to be friends. Nor does this pro- 
portion apply to Sparta only; in the farms and villages ad- 
jacent to the city, we shall in each house and family have 
one enemy, the master, but all the servants will be our 
friends. Cinadon then acquainted him with the object and 
cause of the conspiracy, which had been formed by men of pro- 
bity and fortitude, and which was soon to be communicated to 
the slaves, the peasants, and tiie whole body of the Lacede- 
monian people, whose animosity against the Spartans was too 
violent to be concealed. That the greatest part of the conspi- 
rators, being trained for war, had arms in their hands ; that 
the shops of the armourers, the tools of those artificers who 
wrought in mi^tal, wood, and stone, and even the instruments 
of agriculture, might furnish such weapons to the rest, as 
would fully answer the purpose against unarmed men. 

This alarming intelligence roused the activity, Activity 
without shaking tiie firmness, of the Spartan ma- and pru- 
gistratos. It would have been imprudent to seize tteSp^ 
Cinadon in the capital, as they were unacquainted magis- 
with the extent of his resources, and the number 
of his associates. On pretence of the public service, they 
contrived to send him to Aulon (for in similar expeditions 
they had often employed his ready arm and enterprising 
valour,) that he might seize in that licentious city, and bring 
within the reach of justice, several daring violators of the 
Spartan laws, among whom was a very beautiful woman, who 
corrupted the manners of young and old.'N' The senate pre- 
pared wagons for conveying the prisoners, and furnished every 

* Aya/fiw d* txtXsvw tijv ywtuxa "17 xaS^gfj^ fitp eXcycf o fuotoOs iwOA, 9lv- 
^cpopf. Xenoph. p« 494. 
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thing necessary for the journey. A body of chosen horsemen 
was appointed to accompany Cinadon, who set out without 
suspecting that this long train of preparation was destined 
Cinadon against himself alone. But no sooner had he 
and hit ac- reached a proper distance from the city than he 
seized and was arrested as a traitor, and compelled, by the 
punished. terror of immediate death, to denounce his accom- 
plices. Their names were sent to the senate, who instantly 
secured their persons. Cinadon, Tisamenes, a priest, and the 
other leaders of the conspiracy, were scourged through the 
city, gored with instruments of torture, and finally relieved by 
death. 

A^esilaus ^^^ ^^'^ enterprise of Cinadon still filled the 

takes the Spartans with alarm, when intelligence was con- 
^™Qreek veyed of the formidable preparations of ArtaaCer- 
forces. xes, against whom the persuasive influence of 

xcvi. i! Lysander encouraged them to employ the great 

A. c. 396. i^iiij golid, but as yet unknown abilities, of their 
young and warlike prince. Since the reign of Agamemnon, 
Agesilaus was the first Grecian King who led the united 
forces of his country to make war in Asia ; and his expedition, 
though not less important than the exploits of the sons of 
Atreus and Achilles, is much inferior in renown ; because the 
panegyric of Xenophon, warm and splendid as it is, even be- 
yond the usual colour of his compositions, must yet, like all 
other eulogies, be for ever eclipsed by the lustre of. the Iliad. 
But the conquests of Agesilaus, 4iowever different in fame, yet 
surpassed in misfortune, the war of Troy. Both were perni- 
cious to the interests of Greece; but of the two, the victories 
of Agesilaus proved the more fatal, not indeed in their imme- 
diate, but in their remote consequences. 
Disgraces ^" ^^^ spring of the year three hundred and 

Lysander ninety-six before Christ, he left Sparta, with three 
rivalled his thousand Lacedsemonian freedmen, and a body of 
authority. foreign troops, amounting to six thousand, chiefly 
collected from the confederate cities of Peloponnesus. Since 
the irregular and unjustifiable conduct of Agis in his unfortu* 
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nate expedition against Argos, the Spartan kings were usually 
attended in tiie field by a council of ten senators, whose con* 
currence was held necessary in all public measures. Agesilaus 
demanded a council, not of ten, but of thirty Spartans : a re- 
fined stroke of policy, which strongly indicates that artful dex* 
terity with which, during a long administration, he uniformly 
promoted the views of his interest and ambition. By augment* 
ing tiie number of the council, he diminished its importance. 
Each member, possessing less weight and influence, felt himself 
less concerned in the honour of the body; and the whole were 
more easily swayed and governed by the king. Lysander 
alone, whose name in Asia was illustrious or terrible, rivalled 
for a while the power of Agesilaus. But the colleagues <^ 
Lysander were the first to dispute his pretensions, and to 
control his authority. Agesilaus availed himself of their envy, 
and listened too easily to the dictates of selfishness, in humbUng 
the arrogance of a rival who had been the chief author of his 
own greatness* By thwarting the measures of Lysandeor, by 
denying his requests, by employing him in oflSices unbecoming 
his dignity,* he rendered him contemptible in the eyes of those 
by whom he had been so long feared. This ungenerous treatment 
of a benefactor, as well as the aspiring pride of the benefactor 
himself, which could excite such black ingratitude in an other- 
wise virtuous breast, doubly prove the instability of friendship 
between ambitious minds. After a disgraceful rupture, which 
ended in an afilscted reconciliation, Lysander was sent by 
Agesilaus and his council to command the Lacedsemoniani 
squadron in the Hellespont, an inactive and subordinate ser- 
vice, in which he could not expect an opportunity of perform- 
ing any thing worthy of his ancient fame. He returned, 
therefore, in a few months to Sparta, covered with disgrace, 
enraged by disappointment, and vowing implacable revenge 
against the cruel ingratitude of his friend, which he felt more 
deeply than the injustice of all his enemies together. 

* Lysander was known in the ^ast as a conqueror; Agesilaus made him a 
commissary. Vid. Plut. in Agenl. & Lysander, & Xenoph. Hellen, 1, iii. p. 497. 

VOL. III. 51 
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Treacheiy Agesilaus fixed his bead-quarters at Ephesus, a 
of Tisn* place recommended by its centrical situation as 
p ernes. ^^ ^^^ convenient rendezvous for the recruits 
which flocked to his standard from every part of the coast; at 
the same time that such a station enabled him to conceal from 
the enemy which of their provinces was the intended object of 
his invasion* Thither Tissaphernes sent an embassy, de- 
manding the reason of such •mighty preparations. Agesilaus 
replied, '< That the Greeks in Asia might enjoy the same liber- 
ty with their brethren in Europe.'' The messengers of Tissa- 
phernes had orders to declare that the king was inclined to 
acknowledge the ancient freedom and independence of the 
Grecian colonies; that the report of his hostile intentions 
against either them or the mother country was totally void of 
foundation ; and that, in consequence of the recent transactions 
between Tissaphernes and Dercyllidas, ambassadors might 
shortly be expected from Susa, empowered to ratify a firm 
and lasting peace between Artaxerxes and the Greeks. Until 
this desirable work should be completed, Tissaphernes earnest- 
ly desired a continuation of the truce, which, on his side, he 
was ready to seal by whatever formalities Agesilaus thought 
proper to require. The Spartan king frankly avowed his 
suspicions of treachery ; yet, being unwilling to embroil his 
country in an unnecessary war, he despatched Dercyllidas, 
with two members of the Spartan council, to renew his late 
engagements with Tissaphernes. The perfidious satrap swore 
and deceived for the last time. No sooner had he received the 
long-expected auxiliaries from the East, than he commanded 
Agesilaus to leave Ephesus, and to evacuate the coast of Asia ; 
if he delayed to comply, the weight of the Persian arms would 
enforce obedience. The prudent, or pious Spartan, while his 
fiiends were alarmed with this unexpected declaration, assumed 
an unusual gaiety of countenancce, observing that he rejoiced 
to commence the war under such favourable auspices, since 
the treachery of Tissaphernes must render the gods his 
enemies. 
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Meanwhile he prepared to encounter the insidi- 
ous arts of, the satrap, with equal, but more inno- straugem 
cent address. It was industriously given out, that JmsP"' 
lie intended i» march into the i»*0Tince of Caria, 
the favourite, residence of Tissaphemes, which was adorned 
by his voluptuous parks and palaces, and strengthened by a 
fortress, the repository of his treasures. The intervening 
cities were ordered to mend the roads, to furnish a market^ 
and to prepare every thing most necessary to facilitate the 
march of the Grecian army. Tissaphemes, not doubting 
that Caria was the intended scene of warfare, especially as 
the mountainous nature of that province rendered it improper 
for horse, in which the Greeks were very poorly provided, en- 
camped with his own numerous cavalry in the plains of the 
Meander, in order to intercept the passage of the He defeats 
enemy. But Agesilaus having posted a sufficient *^* ^®'" 
garrison in Ephesus, left that city, and turning to plunders 
the north, advanced by rapid marches into Phry- ^^^'ys*** 
gia, the rich plunder of which rewarded the active diligence 
of his soldiers. The selfish satrap was unwilling to relieve 
the province of Pbarnabazus, by weakening the defence of 
his own^ and accordingly remained inactive on the fruitful 
banks of the Meander, whose winding stream skirts the north- 
em frontier of Caria, still suspecting an invasion of the 
Greeks from Ephesus and the neighbouring sea-ports. During 
the greatest part of tiie summer, Agesilaus ravaged Phrygia; 
the Barbarians were shamefully defeated in several rencoun- 
ters } at length they ceased to resist his arms ; nor attempted 
even to harass his retreat, when, having gratified the just 
resentment of his country, he returned^ loaded with spoil, to 
winter in Ephesus.* 

In the Phryirian expedition, Agesilaus shared, Employ- 
and surpassed the toils oi the meanest soldier^ Greeks du* 
from whom he refused to be distinguished by his *^ ^^ 

* Xenoph. Hellen. L iii« p. 498; & seqq. 
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ii^nter dresSf his food, or his accommodations by day, 

qiurten. ^^ night. The inactive season of the year was 
most diligently and usefully employed, Ephesus and the 
neighbouring towns glowed with the ardour of military pre- 
paration. The Phrygian wealth was employed to urge the 
hand of industry. Shields, spears, swords, and helmets, 
filled every shop, and crowded every magazine. The inhabi- 
tants of the country were allured by great rewards to form 
their best horses to the discipline of the field ; and the wealthy 
citizens were exempted from the service of the ensuing cam- 
paign, upon condition only that they furnished a horseman, 
propa*ly equipped, to perform their vicarious duty. The 
veteran soldiers, as well as the new levies, were daily exerci- 
sed within the walls of Ephesus, in those martial amus^nents 
which represented a faithful image, and which formed the best 
school of war. Agesilaus often condescended to dispute the 
prize of valour or dexterity ; his popular manners endeared 
him to the troops; the superiority of his talents commanded 
their willing obedience; they vied with each other in honour 
to their prince ; they vied in gratitude to the gods with the 
prince himself, who, as often as he obtained the crown of vic- 
tory, dedicated the honourable reward in the august temple of 
Ephesian Diana. ** What then (adds a soldier, a philosopher, 
and a man of piety) might not be expected from troops who 
delighted in the exercise of arms, respected their general, and 
revered the gods ?"* 

A^ffliaus ^^^ expectation of Xenophon, who beheld the 

prepares interesting scenes at Ephesus, which he has inimi- 
aSng^cam- ^^'^'y described, was fully gratified by the success 
pugn. of the ensuing campaign. Agreeably to the annual 

zcvi72! revolution of offices in the Lacedemonian republic, 

A. C.395. j^ commission of thirty Spartans was sent early in 
the spring to supply the place of Lysander and his colleagues. 
Among the members of this new council Agesilaus distributed 

* Xenoph. Panegyr. Agesil. 
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the various departments of military command* The superior 
abilities of Herippidas were intrusted with the veteran army 
who had served under Cyrus. Xenocles was appointed to 
conduct the cavalry. Mygdo commanded the Asiatic levies $ 
Scythes, the Lacedaemonian freedmen ; for himself, as his pe- 
culiar care, the general reserved the faithful and warlike body 
of Peloponnesian allies, chosen from the flour and vigour of 
many flourishing republics. With a view to encourage his 
soldiers before taking the field, he ordered the Phrygian pri- 
owners to be brought forth, stripped, and exposed to sale. The 
Greeks viewed with contempt the delicate whiteness of their 
skins, their flaccid muscles, their awkward motions, their 
shapeless forms, their unwieldy corpulence, and the efieminate 
softness of tiieir whole texture. Such an enemy they consider- 
ed as nothing superior to an army of women.* 

Agesilans had declared, that he would be no attacks the 
longer satisfied with ravaging the extremities, but centre of 
was determined to attack the centre, of the Persian dominions" 
power. Tissaphemes, fearful of being deceived "» Lower 
by a second feint, again conducted his squadrons 
to the banks of the Meander, and reinforced with the flower 
of his ihfantty the garrisons of Caria, which, (as the contrary 
had been industriously reported) he concluded to be the main 
object of approaching hostilities. But the Spartan was too 
able a general to repeat the same game. On this occasion 
therefore, he carried into execution the design which had been 
made public, marched towards the royal city of Sardes, and 
ravaged the adjoining territory without opposition. He had 
acquired much valuable booty, and shaken ihe fidelity of the 
Lydians, before any enemy appeared to resist his progress. 
That resistance, when made too late, proved ineffectual. After 
several successful skirmishes, he defeated the Persians in a 
general engagement on the banks of the Pactolus, surrounded 
and took their camp, in which, beside other riches, he found 

* Xenoph. p. 500. 
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Death of Seventy talents oi sUver. He hoped likewise to 
TiMi^her. have omtored the relentless enemy of the Greeks, 
the perfidious Tissaphcomes ; but tiiat crafty trni* 
tor, suspecting the event of the battle, had thrown himsdf, 
with a considerable body of troops, within the stroi^ walls of 
Sardesy where his cowardice continued to reside, displaying 
the inglorious pride of pomp and luxury, while the provinces 
of Artaxerxes fell a prey to the hostile invader. The time of 
his punishment, however, was now arrived. His whole life 
had been disgracrful to himself; but its last scene had disgra^ 
ced the arms of his master, wlio cancelled, by one stroke of 
royal ingratitude, the merit of innumerable perfidies and cru« 
elties committed for his service. Tithraustes was sent from 
court to take off the head of the obnoxious satrap i who, being 
allured to a conference, was caught by his own arts,* and met 
with a deserved fate ; although the author of his death was 
perhaps the only man in Persia or in Greece with whom Tis- 
saphemes had any claim of merit. 
„ . Tithraustes, who had come from Babylon es- 

He 18 sac- ' "^ 

ceeded by corted by a powerful body of cavalry, carried the 
te^^ mandate of the Great Ring for assuming the go- 
pursues the vemment of Lower Asia, and the conduct of the 
Sndulj?"^ ^ar. Having removed the only rival who had 
interest or ability to dispute this extensive and 
honourable commission, his next care was to send an embassy 
to Agesilaus, which, instead of indicating the character of a 
great general, (for such Tithraustes was esteemed in the £ast») 
betrayed the mean and temporising genius of his worthless 
predecessors. The ambassadors were instructed to declare, 
*< That Tissaphemes, author of those troubles which embroil- 
ed Greece and Persia, had suffered a just death ; and that 
the king, who had been too long deceived by his artifices, was 
now ready to acknowledge the independence of the Grecian 

* Polycnus, 1. vii. The &ct is mentioned with few dicumstances in Diodo- 
rus, and with none inXenophon, p, 501. 
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colonies, on condition that Agesilaus withdrew his troops from 
Asia." The Spartan honestly replied, << That the alternative 
of war or peace depended not on himself, but on the resolution 
of the assembly and senate; nor could he remove his forces 
from the East without the express command of his republic.'^ 
The artful satrap, perceiving that it was impossible for him 
to interrupt, determined at least to divert, the course of hos- 
tilities. None knew better than Tithraustes the use of money 
as an instrument of negociation. He condescended to pur- 
chase from Agesilaus, by a very large sum, the tranquillity of 
Lydia ; and, as it seemed a matter of indifference to the Spar- 
tan king which particular portion of the Persian dominions 
felt the weight of his invasion, he evacuated that province, and 
again entered Phrygia. 

While he pursued his march northwards, he was xeesUaus 
overtaken in Ionia by a welcome messenger from intrusted 
hom6, who delivered him a letter, testifying the ^mmand 
grateful admiration of his countrymen, prolonging of *he Gre^ 
the term of his military command, and intrusting oiymp. 
him with the numerous fleet, which had sailed two ^^ ^' 
years before, to counteract the designs of the ene- 
my.* This fleet, consisting of ninety galleys, was actually 
commanded Pharax, who, during the glorious career of Age- 
silaus' victories, had silently performed very useful and meri- 
torious service. The naval preparations of Artaxerxes, which, 
as above mentioned, first excited the alarm in Greece, were 
still carried on with activity. Various squadrons were equip- 
ped in the harbours of Phoenicia, Cilicia, and other maritime 
provinces, of which the combined strength would^ b«7e &r 
exceeded the fleet of Greece. But the vigilant diligence of 
Pharax prevented their union. His ships were victualled by 
Nephres, the rebellious viceroy of Egjrpt ; with whom, in the 
name of Sparta, he had contracted an alliance. The ports oi 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Greek cities in the Carian Cher- 
sonesus, were open to his cruisers. Availing himself of these 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iii. p. 501. 
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important advantages, he steered with rapidity along the hos- 
tile shores ; and seasonably dividing or combining his fteet, 
effectually restrained the enemy from making their projected 
which he descents on Peloponnesus, and even deterred fliem 
commits from sailing the Asiatic seas.* Agesilaus, un- 
to isan er. |„j^j|fy| ^f ^g essential service, which had pre- 
vented any diversion of the Greek forces in the East, deprived 
Pharax of the command, and substituted in his stead Pisander, 
a near relation of his own, who possessed indeed the ambi- 
tious valour and manly firmness of the Spartan character, but 
neither the experience, nor the abilities, sufficient to qualify 
him for this weighty trust 

Airesilaiu ^^^ ^^^ effccts of this fatal error were eclipsed 

entertains by a momentary blaze of glory. Agesilaus en- 
conquerinr ^^^ Phrygi*> attacked, conquered, and pursued 
the Persian Phamabazus ; who, flying from post to post, was 
empire ; successively driven from every part of his valuable 
province*! The fame of the Grecian victories struck terror 
into the neighbouring countries. Cotys,:^ or Corylas, the 
proud tyrant of Paphlagonia, who disdained the friendship of 
the Great Ku:ig,|| sent humbly to request that the native valour 
of his numerous and invincible cavalry might be associated 
with the Spartan arms.$ The inferior satraps, and especially 
their oppressed subjects, courted the protection of Agesilaus, 
expecting that the unknown dominion of Greece would be 
lighter than the yoke of Persia, of which they had long felt 
and regretted the severity. The deceitful Ari»us, who had 
shared the guilt, without sharing the punishment of Cyrus, 
could never be heartily reconciled to a mioster against whom 
he had once rebelled. His actual wealth, and ancient honours, 

* laocrat. Panegyr. He does not pve the name of the admiral, which we 
find in Xenophon's Gr. Hist 

f Xenoph. compares his erratic course to the wanderings of Scythian 
Nomades. 

t He is called Cotys in Xenoph. Gr. Hist. Plutarch, and Diodorus; and 
Corylas in Xenoph. Anabas, 1. r. p. 370, 

I Xenoph. ibid. § Plut. in Ageail. 
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gave him a powerful influence over tiie numerous Barbarians 
who had followed the standard of Cyrus and his own ; and 
whose discontented spirits might easily be inflamed into a 
second reyolt*"* The commotion was general in Lesser Asiai 
and, as Egypt had already rebelled, Agesilaus, at the head of 
about twenty, thousand Greeks, and innumerable Barbarian 
allies, might entertain a very rational expectation to shake 
the throne of Artaxerxes.; especially as the experience of hia 
friend and admirer Xenophon, who was still the companion 
of his arms, must have powerfully encouraged him to that 
glorious enterprise.! 

But an undertaking of which the success, how* ^y^^^^ ^^ 
ever splendid, could not probably have been fol- blasted by 
lowed by any soUd advantages, because the di- ^tnteiu- 
minutive territory and scanty population of Sparta Sf "ce from 
formed a basis far too .feeble to support such a 
weight of conquest, was blasted in the bloom of hope, by in* 
telligence equally unexpected and distressful. Tithraustes^ 
who knew the power of gold over the Grecian councils, deter- 
mined, with the approbation of the king his master, to give full 
play to this mainspring of politics. The Cretan and JEg»an 
seas were parelessly guarded by the unsuspecting confidence 
of the new admiral. Tithraustes perceived the neglect $. and 
despatched, without any fear of capture, various emissaries 
Udto Greece, well qualified, by bribes and address, to practise 
with the discontented and factious demagogues, the natural 
enemies of Sparta^ of aristocratic government, and of the pub- 
lie tranquillity.:}^ 

The principal instrument of these secret nego- ^eans by 

ciations, was .Timocrates of Rhodes, a man of an which the 

intriguing and audacious spirit, who carried with kindle a 

him no less a sum than fifty talents (above nine "^^ inthat 

_ countiy. 
thousand pounds sterling,) which he distributed, 

* Plut in Ag^&l. Diodor. L &v. p. 439. 
f Diodor. ibid. & Xenoph. Age&l. Panegyr. & Plat in Agenl. 
\ Xenoph. p. 513, & leqq. 
vol.. III. £2 
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lavish promises of future bounty, to Cyclon of Argos, to 
Timolaus and Polyanthes of Corintii, to Androclides, Isme* 
ttiasy and Galaxadorus of Thebes ; names for the most part 
obscure in the annals of war, but important in the history 
rf domestic faction. The tyranny of Sparta was the per- 
petual theme of these venal hirelings, not only in their re- 
spective communities, but in every quarter of Greece to 
which they were successively carried with a mercenary di- 
ligence. They painted in the strongest colours the injus- 
tice, the cruelty and the immeasurable ambition of that 
haughty republic, who had made soldiers of her slaves, that 
she might make slaves of her allies. The destructive and 
impious devastation of the sacred territory of Elis was ar- 
raigned with every term of reproach. The same calamities, 
it was prophesied, must soon overwhelm the neighbouring 
countries, unless they prepared (while it was yet time to 
prepare) for a vigorous defence; since Sparta pursued her 
oonquests in Asia with no other view but to lull the secu- 
rity, and rivet the chains, of Greece.* 
utotites by Strong as these invectives may appear, and in- 
^hich the terested as they certainly were, they did not ex- 
S^l^^^ ceed the truth : and what is of more importance, 
i^fcMaetua* they were addressed to men well disposed to 
believe them. Since the subversion of the Athenian 
power, the imperious government of Sparta had rendered her 
s^ost alike odious to her old, and to her new confederates. 
The former, and particularly the Corinthians, Arcadians, and 
Achseans, complained with the warmth which justice gives, 
thaty after sharing the toils and danges of the Peloponnesian 
wajk", they had been cruelly deprived of the fruits of victory. 
The latter, and especially such communities as had revolted 
from Athens, lamented that their blood and treasure had been 
spent in vain. They had fouglit for freedom and indepen- 
dence ; but their valour had been rewarded by a more intole- 
rable servitude. Argos had long been the enemy, and Thebes 

* Xenopb* p. 514 
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aspired to become the rivals of Sparta. Above all^ the Aflie- 
nianS) animated by the patriotism of Thrasybulus^ thdr 
deliverer from the Spartan yoke, longed to employ the first 
momenta of returning vigour in the pursuit of glory and re* 
venge. 

The corruption of those morbid humours, which circum- 
must soon have fermented of themselves, was ac* stances 
celerated by the mercenary emissaries of Ti- TOurared" 
thraustes. The occasion, too, seemed favourable ^^^ ^^^' 

lity. 

for assaulting the domestic strength of a republic, 
whose arms were emulously employed in extending her distant 
conquests. The conduct of the Thebans had already announ- 
ced this design. They not only refused assistance to Agesi- 
laus towards carrying on his eastern campaign, but treated 
him without respect or decency, while he crossed their domi- 
nions; and, were not ambition blind, he must have perceived 
and resented their hostility, and have delayed to undertake his 
expedition against Asia, till he had extinguished the seeds of 
war in Greece. 

But, notwithstanding the concurring causes Their cau- 
which hastened a rupture, such was the terror tion in b^ 
of the Spartan name, increased by the recent warT"^ ^ 
glory of Agesilaus, that none at her numerous 
enemies had courage openly to take arms and to avow their 
just animosity. After various, but secret conferences, held in 
the principal cities, it was determined to wound tiiat republic 
through her allies, the Phocians, who were distinguished, 
amidst the very general discontent, by their unshaken attach- 
ment and fidelity. The Locri Ozolse, a fierce and insolent 
pei^e,*^ who lived in the neighbourhood of Phocis, were 
easily persuaded to levy contributions from a district on their 
eastern frontier, to which they had not the smallest claim, and 
of which the dominion had been long a matter of dispute be- 
tween the Phocians and Thebans. Both these states seem to 
have been injured, and exactiy in the same degree, by this ag- 

«  

* Thuc^did. 1. i. p. 4 & p. 47. 
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gressioii ; but the Fhocians, who were the enemies of the Lo- 
cri^ took arms to revenge, while the Thebans, who were their 
friends^ prepared to abet, their injustice. They expected, and 
flieir expectation was gratified, that the Spartans would 
quickly interfere in a quarrel that affected the most important 
interests of their Phocian allies $ a measure which tended pre- 
cisely to that issue which prudence and policy required, since 
the Thebans would be compelled to arm in their own defence, 
and must appear to all the neutral states of Greece, and even 
to their Lacedemonian enemies, to be undesignedly dragged 
into a war, not from an inclination to commit, but from the 
necessity to repel, injuries.* 

The irascible pride of Sparta, ever prone to 

Campaign *^ r ^ *- 

of Lyaander chastise the smallest offences with unbounded se- 
inBflBotia. yerity, conspired with the most sanguine hopes 
of Thebes and her allies. Instead of condescending to re- 
monstrate, instead of demanding satisfaction, instead of or- 
dering the Thebans to evacuate the territory of Phocis, and to 
abstain from future injury, the Spartans flew to arms, and 
marched to invade Bceotia. On the first rumour of hostilities, 
the activity of Lysander had been employed to assemble their 
northern confederates ; the Maleans, Heracleans, with those 
who inhabited the villages of Doris and Mount Oeta. He pe- 
netrated into the Theban territory, gained Lebadea by force, 
Orchomenus by address, and prepared to assault the walls Gi 
Haliartus, which, next to Thebes, was the strongest of the 
BcBotian cities. The difficulty of this enterprise made him 
despatch a messenger to hasten the arrival of Pausanius, the^ 
Spartan king, who had led forth six thousand PeloponnesianSf 
to co-operate with this experienced commander. The unfor- 
tunate messenger was taken by the scouts of the Thebans, and 
with him a letter, in which Lysander had signified hifp pur- 
pose, apd appointed the time of rendezvous with Pausanias, 

* Xenoph. Hellen. L iii. ad. fin. Diodor. xiv. 83. Plutarch, in LyaamL 
p. 448, & seqq. 
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that they might surprise Haliartas with their combined 
forces.* 

At the same time that this useful intelligence ^^ .j^^, 
was brought to Thebes, there arrived in that city bans march 
a powerful reinforcement of Athenian troops, who, JIJ the^l-' 
though their own capital was unwalled and defence- ^^^^^ of 
less, had been persuaded by Thrasybulus to brave , 
the resentment of Sparta. To these generous auxiliaries the 
Thebans committed their city, their wives, their children, 
and every object of their most tender concern; while the 
warlike youtii, and almost all those of a military age, as- 
sembled in complete armour, departed in the dead of night, 
and performing a journey of fifteen miles with silence and 
celerity, reached, while it was yet dark, the gates of Haliartus, 
Their unexpected arrival struck a pleasing terror into their 
Mends, who were affected still more deeply. when they un- 
derstood the cause of this nocturnal expedition. The Thebans 
dispelled their fear, and animated their resolution, hoping 
not only to save Haliartus, but to obtain a signal advantage 
over the unsuspecting confidence of the assailants. 

For this purpose they sent a strong detachment straugem 
to lie in ambush without the walls. The rest, ^y which 

tney defeat 

reinforced by the townsmen, formed themselves the assail- 
in battle array, and stood to their arms, behind ^^' 
the gates. Lysander arrived in the morning; but Pausanias, 
who had not received his message, still continued in the 
neighbourhood of Flat»a. The soldiers, flushed by recent 
victory, disdained to depend on the tardy motions of their v 
auxiliaries. They requested Lysander to lead them against 
the place; a measure to which he was otherwise much in- 
clined, being eager to snatch the glory to himself, without 
dividing it with Pausanias, his rival and enemy. 

He approached the town, and boldly began the Battle of 
Attack, perceiving the walls and battlements to be and death 

* Xenoph. Qellen. p, 503, & aeqq. 
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oTLywn. unguarded. But before any breach was made, 
the different gates at once flew open, while the 
Thrtans and Haliartans rushed forth with one consent, and 
with resistless fury. Lysander, with a priest who attended 
him, was slain on the first onset. His men began to rally, 
but the Thebans, posted in ambush without the city, occa- 
sioned a new terror. The enemy every where gave \^ay ; 
about a tiiousand fell in the field of battle, the rest were routed, 
put to flight, and pursued with great slaughter.* 

The first intelligence of this fatal disaster brought Pausa* 
nias to the scene of action, that he might examine the full 
extent of the calamity. It would have been fruitless to assault 
the fortified strength of Haliartus^ but it was necessary to 
carry off the bodies of the slain. Pausanias held a council 
of war, to determine whether this pious duty should be ef- 
fected by force, or whether he might condescend to solicit 
the humanity of the victors. Force seemed dangerous, as 
the principal destruction had happened immediately under 
the walls of the place, which it would be impossible to ap- 
proach without suffering extremely from the missile weapons 
of the enemy, and without being exposed to a second sally, 
perhaps more bloody than the former. It was therefore 
unanimously resolved to send a Spartan herald to Haliartus, 
requesting leave to bary the dead.* The demand was granted, 
on condition that the Peloponnesian army should immediately 
evacuate Bceotia. Pausanias complied, and returned to Sparta. 
His want of success, rather than his demerit, subjected him 
to trial and condemnation. He escaped capital punishment by 
flying to Tegea, where he soon afterwards sickened and 
died. His son Agesipolis assumed the Spartan liceptre^ 
which at that juncture required the direction of more expe- 
rienced hands.! 

* Xenopb. 1. iii. p. 505. & seqq. Plutarch, in Lyuad. 
t Ibid. 
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CHAP, xxvin. 



i BecaU of •SgesUaus from the East — He invades BoeoHa. — FteK;^ 
of Evagems King of Cyprus. — Bis Friendship with Conan. 
^. — the latter intrusted with the Persian Fleet. — He defeats 
fyj the Lacedssmonians.'-^Battle of Coronsea^^-^Hie Corinthian 
i War. — Conon rebuilds the Walls und Harbours of Mhens. — 
s Conquests of Conon and Thrasybulus. — Peace of Jintalddas. 

i The defeat at Raliartus, which exasperated .j^^ leaeue 

u without humbling the Spartans, confirmed the formed 
fc courage of their enemies, and hastened the defec- spa»Sf obli- 
te tion of their allies. The league was openly ratified &«« that re- 
f and avowed by the republics of Thebes, Argos, Scal^Ag-c- 
f; Athens, and Corinth. The spirit of revolt seized »Ja"« fi^«i 
J EubcEa, pervaded the provinces of Acamania, oi^p"*' 
1 Leucas, Ambracia, the rich cities of Chalcis, and ^^ ^-g 
s warlike principalities of Thessaly.* The whole 
i fabric of the Spartan power, raised and cemented by a war of 
I twenty-seven years, was shaken to the foundation ; their victo- 
rious leaders were no more^ nor did any resource remain, but 
that of recalling Agesilaus from his Asiatic victories, that the 
fortune and valour of this accomplished general might sustain 
the falling ruins of his country. He received the fatal scy- 
tale,f intimating his recall, at the important crisis of his for- 
tune. He had completed his preparations for marching into 
Upper Asia, and his heart already beat with the ardour of 
destined conquest and promised glory.:^ 

* Diodor. 1. xciv. p, 443. Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iii. p. 507. 

t See Vol. II. c. tii. p. 54. 

^ Plutarch, in Ageul. & Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iv. p. 513. 
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He commu- Having assembled the confederates, he commu- 
nicates his nicated the revered order of the republic, with 
^pg, ^ which he expressed his resolution immediately to 
comply. The generous troops, having associated 
their own honour with the renown of the general, testified 
their grief and their reluctance by tears and entreatfeS. But 
Agesilaus remained firm in his purpose, to obey the command 
of Sparta, to set bounds to iiis triumphs in the East, and to 
turn the direction of his arms towards a less alluring field to 
which duty summoned him."!^ Before crossing the Hellespont, 
he detached four thousand veteran soldiers to strengthen the 
Asiatic garrisons $ several of which he visited in person, every 
where assuring his friends, that it was his most earnest wish 
to rejoin them in Asia, whenever the troubles of Greece should 
permit his absence from that country. 

Their de- ^^^ greater part of the army, and particularly 

ure to fol- the new levies of lonians and JEolians, who had 
pmde*^y passed their apprenticeship in arms under his for- 
encoura^d tunate Standard, declared, with tears of afiection, 
lauB. " ^^^ ^hey would never abandon their beloved ge- 
neral. Agesilaus encouraged this disposition; 
which was extremely favourable to his views; and, lest it 
might be nothing but a sally of temporary enthusiasm, artfully 
secured its permanence, by proposing the distribution of valu- 
able rewards, in the Thracian Chersonesus, to such officers as 
brought the best companies of foot or cavalry for the service 
of bis European expedition. He was able to perform his pro- 
mises with a generous magnificence ; since, after defraying 
the necessary expenses of the war, he carried from Asia above 
a thousand talents, or an hundred and ninety-three thousand 
pounds sterling*! 

* Xenoph. Hellen. & Panegyr. AgesiL & Plutarch, in Agesil, bestow seem- 
ingly inunoderate praises on this resolution ; but it is to be considered, that 
in the tumultuary governments of Greece, it was not uncommon to behold a 
successful general, proud of the zeal and strength of his followers, set at deft* 
ance the feeble authority of senates and assemblies. 

t Xenoph. Hellen. & Panegyr. Agesil. & Plut. in Ageail. & Diodor. p. 441. 
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When the whole forces were assembled in the His return 
Chersonesusy they probably amounted to about *<>^'®^<^«- 
ten thousand men. Their nearest route into Greece lay through 
the same countries that had been traversed near a century 
before by Xerxes; but the activity of Agesilaus accomplished 
in a month what^ to eastern effeminacy, had been the journey 
of a laborious year. In the long interval of time between these 
celebrated expeditions, the Barbarians of Thrace and Mace- 
don, through whose countries it was necessary to march, seem 
not to have made much improvement in the arts of war or 
peace. They were still undisciplined and disunited ; and their 
desultory arms were alike incapable of opposing the Spartan 
and the Persian. Agesilaus descended unobstruct- g^ defeats 
ed into the plains of Thessaly, where his progress the Thessa- 
was stopped for a moment by the numerous cavalry cavauy. 
of that country, whose petty princes had acceded to the alli- 
ance formed against the ambition of Sparta. By a judicious 
disposition of his forces, and by evolutions equally skilful and 
rapid^ he speedily surmounted this obstacle. To the charge 
of the Thessalian cavalry, he opposed the weight of his heavy 
armed men, by whom the enemy were routed and put to flight. 
Then with his own horsemen, who would have proved an une- 
qual match for the unbroken vigour of the Thessalians, he 
pursued them with great slaughter, took many prisoners, and 
erected a trophy of his victory, between the mountains Prantes 
and Narthacium,'**' which form the western boundary of the 
extensive plain of Coromea. 

Instead of continuing his journey through the 
hostile country of JLocris, whose weakness he dis- fi'leotia? 
dained to chastise, he marched through the friend- 
ly territories of Doris and Fhocis, that he might turn the 
shock of the war against the daring and rebellious Thebans. 
He found them in arms with their powerful allies, rather pro- 
voked, than discouraged, by a bloody but undecisive battle, 
which, soon after the disaster at Haliartus, they had fought 

* Xenopb. Hellen. 1. ir. p. 517. 
VOL. HI. £3 
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against the LacedsBmonians at Epiecia, a small town on the 
common frontier of Corinth and Sicyon. The confederate 
army was still about twenty thousand strong; the forces of 
Agesilaus folly equalled that number, as he had received con- 
siderable supplies from Sparta and Phocis i and as the second- 
ary cities, particularly Orchomenes of Boeotia, and Epidaurus 
of Argolis, had joined bis arms, prompted by their usual envy 
and resentment against their respective capitals. The hostile* 
battalions approached ; those of Agesilaus marching in good 
order, from the banks of the Cephissus, while the Thebans 
impetuously descended from the mountains of Helicon. Before 
they arrived at the scene of action, in the Boeotian plain of 
Coronaea,* a city thirty miles distant firom Thebes, the super- 
stition of both armies was alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, 
and the wisdom of Agesilaus was alarmed, far more justly, by 
most unexpected intelligence from the Eastf 
Evamiras Since his unfortunate partiality had intrusted 

recovers his the Lacedsemonian fleet to the obstinacy and inex- 
dominim?in p^ri^nce of his kinsman Pisander, the Persian, or 
Cyprus. rather Phoenician, squadrons, had been committed 

to the direction of a far more able commander. After the de- 
cisive engagement at ^gos-Potamos, which was followed by 
the taking of Athens, and the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war, Conon, the Athenian admiral, escaped with a few galleys 
into the harbour of Salamis, the capital of the isle of Cy^frus. 
That city, and a considerable part of the island, was then sub- 
ject to Evagoras, a man whom the voice of panegyric repre- 
sents as governing with consummate wisdom,:^ a kingdom 
which he had acquired by heroic valour. This admired prince 
boasted a descent from Teucer, who, returning from the siege 
of Troy eight hundred years before the reign of Evagoras, 
had founded the first Grecian colony on the Cyprian shore. 

* The pUcQS distinguished by that name are described by Strabo» p. 40r« 
410, 411, and 434. 

t Xenoph. HeUen. 1. iv. p. 518. Plut. in Agesil. 

* Isocrates' Panegyric of Evagoras may be entitled the picture of a great 
king i the character is only too perfect. 
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» 

During that long space of time^ Salamis had undergone van* 
ous revolutions. Evagoras was born and educated under the 
reign of an usurper, who fell by the dagger of an assassin, who 
in his turn assumed the crown. Evagoras fled to Cilicia, ob- 
tained the protection of the satrap of that province, returned 
to Salamis with a handful of m^, surprised and dethroned the 
new tyrant, to whom he was not bound by any tie of allegi* 
ance. 

From the moment that he l^egan to reign, he jjj^ attach- 
discovered the most partial fondness for Athens, in ment to 
whose language, arts, and institutions, his youth i^nd^^ 
had been liberally instructed: and which after- forConon 

the Athe 

wards farmed the study and delight of his manhood, nian. 
the amusement and consolation of hia declining 
age. But unfortunately for the sensibility and affectionate 
gratitude of Evagoras towards a country to which he owed 
his education and his happiness, he lived at a period when, 
before the situation of his principality enabled him to afford 
any effectual assistance to Athens, he bdield that magnanimous 
republic deprived of the splendour and dominion which she 
had enjoyed above seventy years. He lamented her misfor- 
tunes with a filial tenderness, and received with the kindest 
hospitality her oppressed and afflicted citizens* • The virtuous 
and enterprising Conon deserved his affection and esteem, and 
soon acquired the unlimited confidence of a mind congenial to 
bis own. They acted with the happiest concert for the secu- 
rity and aggrandisement of the little kingdom, alluring new 
inhabitants from Greece, promoting their arts, and industry, 
extending navigation and commerce, and in a short time, 
Salamis was able to fit out a considerable naval force, and to 
subdue and incorporate with her own subjects several of the 
neighbouring communities. The Great Ring, who had long been 
considered as lord paramount of Cyprus, interfered not in the 
domestic concerns of the island, provided he received from 
thence his small customary tribute. The flourishing state of 
Evagoras' affairs might enable him to pay, and to exceed, the 
stipulated sum ; though it is probable that he early meditated. 
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what he afterwards attempted to accomplish, the deliverance 
of his country from this mark of bondage. 
Efmroras ^^^ ^ design which actually engaged him more 

aadConon deeply, and to which he was strongly incited by 
to K^ere ^^ ardent solicitations of Conon, was the restora- 
the fortune tion of Athens (which he considered as his adopt- 
republic. ^ country and parent) to that state of glory and 
pre-eminence from which she had miserably fallen. 
The virtuous and patriotic frieqds (for as such contemporaries 
describe them) are represented as pilots and mariners watch- 
ing the tides and currents, and catching every propitious gale 
that might facilitate the execution of this hazardous enterprise. 
The victories of Agesilaus in the East, which threatened to 
shake the throne of Artaxerxes, furnished an opportunity too 
favourable to escape their vigilance. Conon had been already 
recommended to the Great King by Evagoras ; and the re- 
commendation had been enforced by Phamabazus, who knew 
and admired his merit. The experienced skill of the illustri- 
ous Athenian, and of his countrymen Hieronimus* and Nico- 
demus, had assisted in equipping the Barbarian squadrons in 
the Cilician and Phcenician harbours. But the abilities of 
Pharax, the Spartan admiral, and the cowardice or negligence 
of the Persian commanders, hitherto rendered useless a fleet 
of nearly three hundred sail, which was ill manned, and which 
often wanted money. . 

Conon in- '^**® activity of Conon undertook to remedy 

^h^^e ^^^ ®^^'^* ^^ '®** Cilicia, travelled .to Thapsa- 
^mmand of ^us, embarked in the Euphrates ; and, as his vessel 
fleet**^"^ was moved by the combined impulse of winds, 
oars, and stream, he descended with rapidity along 
the winding channel to Babylon.* The only obstacle to his 
intended conference with Artaxerxes was his unwillingness to 
degrade the Athenian character by depressing the body, bend- 
ing the knee, and paying the usual marks of respectful sub- 
mission, which were readily granted by Barbarians to the 

• DiodoTus, L xiv. p. 442. 
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monarch of the Eastj but which the Greeks refused to man^ 
and reserved for the majesty of the gods. This difficulty^ 
however, was at length obviated by those whose mutual interest 
strongly solicited an interview. Conon represented to the 
trembling monarch, who was still agitated by the terror of 
Agesilaus' victorious, the necessity of opposing the Spartans 
vigorously by sea. Their fleet alone had acquired, and main- 
tained, the command of the Asiatic coast. A single defeat at 
sea would excite their allies to revolt, and drive their armies 
from Asia. But to obtain this advantage, the Great King 
must employ an admiral worthy to command, and men willing 
to obey. In looking for the first, the valour of Phamabazus 
could not escape his notice. The second might be purchased 
by money: and should Artaxerxes intrust liim with the re^ 
quisite sum, he pledged his life that he would soon collect such 
a number of sailors (chiefly from the Grecian coasts and 
islands) as would enable him to defeat the fleet of Sparta, and 
to compel that republic to abandon her eastern conquests. The 
proposal pleased Artaxerxes, the money was raised, and Co- 
non returned to Cilicia to accomplish his undertaking.. 

From various seaports of Asia, from the smaller 
Greek cities, reluctant subjects to Sparta, from the Spar- 
several maritime towns whose inhabitants were ^^P^*^^ 

t&kes fiitv 

ready to serve any master for pay, but chiefly from gaUeys. 
the powerful islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, he oiymp. 
soon collected a naval force exceeding his most a.c. 394. 
sanguine hopes j and which might have enabled 
him (independently of the Barbarian squadrons commanded 
by Pharnabazus) to contend on nearly equal terms with Pi-^ 
Sander. With their combined strength, Conon and Pharna- 
bazus sailed westward in quest of the hostile fleet, knowing 
that the rash confidence of the Spartan admiral would not 
decline battle with a superior enemy. As the united arma- 
ment doubled the northern point of Rhodes, they perceived the 
Lacedaemonian squadron, amounting to nearly an hundred 
galleys, in the capacious bay which is formed between the 
projections of the Dorian shore, and the small islands called 
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Sporades, from the careless irregularity with which they seem 
to have be.en scattered by the hand of nature."!^ The unex- 
pected approach of such a formidable fleet did not shake the 
sullen obstinacy of Pisander. He commanded (as it had been 
foreseen) bis men to prepare for battle. They bore up against 
the enemy^ but on a nearer survey were alarmed and terrified 
with the excessive disproportion of numbers. The greater 
part turned their prows, and i-etired towards the friendly 
shore of Cnidus. Pisander advanced in the admiral galley, 
and died fighting bravely in defence of the Spartan honour, 
vainly endeavouring to maintain by the energy of his arm, 
what had been betrayed by the madness of his counsels. The 
victors pursued ; and, after destroying great numbers of tte 
enemy, took and caiTied off fifty galleys.f 

It was the intelligence of this battle, of which be 
Coronaea. anticipated the consequences, in the loss of the 
oiymp. Spartan dominions from Cnidus to Byzantium, 

A.C. 394. that justly alarmed and afflicted the patriotic 
breast of Agesilaus. He assembled the troops^ 
honestly confessed the death of Pisander, but artfully declared^ 
that, though the admiral was slain, his fleet had obtained a 
complete victory, for which it became himself and them to pay 
the usual' tribute of thanks and sacrifices to the protecting 
gods. He then crowned himself with a chaplet of flowers, 

* Vir^ expresses, in few words, the geogpraphy described in the text : 
Et crebris legimut freta consita terns. 

ViBG. JEvmit. ill. V. 129, 

f Polybius seems to consider the battle of Cnidus as the sera at which the 
Spartans lost the command of the sea, which they had acquired by their vic- 
tory at JEgos*Potaino8. He says, their dominion lasted twelve years. This 
number, however, is too large for the interval between those battles, as ap- 
pears from the text. Other writers say, that the Lacedaemonian empire, 
which the Greeks speak of as synonymous with the command of the sea, 
lasted thirty years, reckoning from the battle of iEgos-Potamos to the defeat 
at Leuctra. But this number agun is too small for the interval between 
those events ; a remarkable proof of the carelesoiess of Greek writers in 
matters of chronology. See Isocrat. de Pace, & Cauaaub. ad Polyb, vol. iii. 
p. 9r— 99. edit. Gronov. 
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and set the example of performing this pious duty. The de- 
vout stratagem was attended with a very salutary effect $ for, 
in a skirmish between the advanced guards, immediately pre- 
ceding the battle, the Laced»monian troops, animated by their 
imagined victory in the East, defeated and repelled the enemy. 
Meanwhile, the main bodies of either army advanced into the 
plain of Coronaea, at first in awful silence ; but having ap- 
proached within a furlong of each other, the Thebans raised 
an universal shout, and ran furiously to the charge* Their 
impetuosity bore down every thing before them ; but the troops 
immediately commanded by Agesilaus, repelled the left wing 
of the enemy, consisting chiefly of Argives and Athenians. 
Already those who surrounded his person saluted him as con- 
queror and adorned him with the crown of victory i when it 
was told, that the Thebans had broke and totally routed the 
Orchomenians, and were advancing to seize the baggage. 
Agesilaus, by a rapid evolution, prepared to intercept them^ 
in order to frustrate this design. The Thebans perceived this 
movement, wheeled about, and marched in opposite direction, 
that they might join, and rally their allies, who fled towards 
the mountains of Helicon. In the rencounter which followed, 
/ Xenophon is disposed to admire rather the valour, than the 
prudence, of the Spartan King. Instead of allowing the The- 
bans to pass, that he might attack their rear and flanks, he 
boldly opposed their progress, and assailed their front. The 
shock was terrible ; their shields meeting, clashed $ they fought, 
slew, and were slain. No voice was heard, yet none was 
silent ; the field resounded with the noise of rage and battle ;* 
and this was the most desperate and bloody scene of an action, 
itself the most desperate and bloody of any in that age. At 
length, the firmness of the Thebans effected their long attempt- 
ed passage to Helicon ; but could not rouse their allies to a 
renewal of the engagement. The Spartans thus remained 

Qwof offpn f c x<u lukxin ftoftaoxoi^* tw. Xenoph. Agesilaus, c. zii. Such pas- 
sages inimitable in any other language, show the superiority of the Greek. 
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masters of the fields the sight of which seems to have deeply 
affected a spectator whose mind was habituated to such ob- 
jects of horror. It was covered with steel and blood, with 
the bodies of firiends and foes heaped promiscuously together, 
with transfixed bucklers and broken lances, some strewed on 
the ground, others deeply adhering in the mortal wounds 
which they had inflicted, and others still grasped by the cold 
and dead hands of the combatants who had lately fought with 
such impetuous ardour.* 

Agesilaus himself had received several wounds from various 
kinds of weapons ; yet did he restrain his resentment in the 
moment of victory. When informed that about fourscore ci 
the enemy had taken refuge in a neighbouring temple of Mi- 
nerva, he religiously respected the right of sanctuary, ordered 
his soldiers to abstain from hurting them, and even appointed 
a body of horse to conduct them to a place of security. The 
next day was employed by the victors in erecting a trophy on 
the scene of this important action ; while the enemy acknow- 
ledged their defeat, by requesting the bodies of the slain. Not* 
withstanding his fatigue and wounds, Agesilaus then travelled 
to Phocis, that he might dedicate the tenth of his Asiatic 
spoil (amounting to above one hundred talents) in the temple 
of Delphian Apollo. Having returned towards the Pelopon« 
nesus, he disbanded his eastern troops, most of whom were 
desirous to revisit their respective cities ; his Peloponnesian, 
and even Lacedaemonian, forces inclined also to return home, 
that they might reap the fruits of harvest ;t and the general, 
probably to avoid a journey painful to his wounds, sailed to 
Sparta, and joined in the celebration of the Hyacinthian fes- 
tival. 

The Co- The sea-fight of Cnidus, and the battle of Co- 

rinthian fonsea, were the most important and decisive ac- 

* Xenoph. Ag^esil. c. zii. 

t The solar ectipse, mentioned above in the text, fixes the battle of Co- 
ronita to the fourteenth of Aug^ust 
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tions in the B(featian or CoriniQiian war, which Olymp. 

• xcvi 3 

lasted eight years. The contending republics dart- a. c. 394. 
ed their stin&^s at once, which remained in the ^^y^P- 

zcviii 2 

wounds made by them ; and afterwards retained a. c. 387. 
their resentment when they had lost the power of 
gratifying it. Petty hostilities, indeed, were carried on by 
mutual inroads and ravages, in the spring and autumn ; the 
l.acedsBmonians issuing frotn Sicyon, and the Tbebans from 
Corinth. The inhabitants oi the latter city had eagerly pro- 
moted the alliance against Sparta ; but when their country 
was made the seat of war, they began to repent of this rash 
measure. The noble and wealthy part of the community, who 
had most to fear, as they had most to lose, talked of a separate 
peace ; and, as they were abetted by a majority of the people, 
their dependants or clients, they intended to summon an as* 
sembly which might confirm this laudible resolution. But the 
partisans of Timolaus and Polyanthes, who, though Bfassacre 
the mercenaries of a Barbarian slave, were the ^^ Corinth, 
patrons of Oorinthian liberty, anticipated a design so unfa* 
vourable to their interests, by committing one of the most hor- 
rid massacres recorded in history. They chose the Eucleian 
festival,"* a circumstance which seemed to heighten tlie enor- 
mity of a crime which nothing could aggravate. Many of the 
dtizens were then enjoying themselves in the market-place, or 
assembled at the dramatic entertainment. The assault was 
rapid and general. The Corinthians were assassinated in the 
circles of conversation, some in the public walks, most in the^ 
theatre ; the judges on the bench, the priests at the altar: nor 
did those monsters cease from destroying, till they had cut off 
whomever they deemed most willing, or most able to oppose 
their measures. The great body of the people, who perceived 
that even the temples, and adored images of the gods, (whose 
knees they grasped,) afforded not any protection to the victims 
of this impious fury, prepared to fly from their country 5 when 

* Xenophon, with the superstitious insensibility of his age^ dwells on the 
enormous impiety of this choicet 

VOL. III. 24 
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thejr were restrained, first by the lamentable cries of their 
wives and children, and then by the declaration of the assas- 
sins, that they intended nothing further than to •deliver the 
city from traitors, the partisans of Sparta and slavery. Tliis 
abominable massacre infected Corinth with the plague of sedi- 
tion, which sUently lurked, or openly raged, in that unfortu- 
nate republic, during the six following years. The Spartans 
and Argives assisted their respective factions ; Corinlli was 
alternately subject to the one and the other, but always to a. 
foreign powers and, of the two Corinthian harbours, which 
were considered as most important divisions of the capital, tiie 
Lechieum wad long garrisoned by the Spartans, while tiie 
Cenchre» remained in possession of the Argives. 
The Spar- After the battles of Cnidus and Coronaea, there 

tans sue was not any general engagement by land or sea ; 
I^J^*^^ and it is worthy of observation, that the partial 
the Athe- actions, which happened on either element, gene- 
JJI^ ^ rally followed the bias of thos6 important victories. 
Success for the most part attended the sailors of 
Athens, and the soldiers of Sparta ; though the naval exploits 
of Teleutias, the kinsman of Agesilaus, wha surprised the 
Pmeus with twelve galleys, took many merchantmen, destroy- 
ed several ships of war, and scoured the coast of Attica, formed 
to exception extremely honourable to that commander ; and 
the military advantages of Iphicrates the Athenian, though un- 
important in tiieir consequences, announced those great talents 
for ^ar, which afterwards rendered him so illustrious. But 
in general, Agesilaus and the Spartans maintained their su- 
p^ority in the field, while Coiion, Thrasybulus, and Cha- 
brias, proved successful against Thimbron, AnaxibiUs, and the 
other naval commanders of the enemy. "^^ 

c n uests '** ^^ actual state of Greece, the respective 

ofConon. successes of the contending, powers were not 

accompanied by proportional advantages. The 

Lacedaemonians derived not any solid or permanent benefit 

* Diodor. 1. zlv. ad. Olym. xcvi. 4. & Xenoph. HeUen. 1. iv. 5, 
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from their victory at Coronea^ unless we account as such the 
gratification of their revenge, in ravaging without resistance 
the Argive and Boeotian territory ; but their defeat at Cnidus 
deprived them in one day of the fruit of many laborious cam* 
pajgns, since, with the assistance of a superior naval force^ 
and with the command of the Persian treasury, Conon found 
little difficulty in detaching for ever from their dominion the 
whole western coast of Lesser Asia. This enterprise must 
have been effected with uncommon rapidity, and, unless the 
Persian fleet kept the sea in the middle of winter, (which is 
not at all probable,) could only employ about three months. 
The measures taken by the Spartans, either to preserve or to 
recover their valuable possessions in the East, have scarcely 
deserved the notice of history, if we except their resistance At 
Abydus, a place less famous for this memorable ^^^^ ^^^ 
defence (such is the contempt for truth in compa- fence of 
rison vnth an alluring fiction !) than for the fabu- ^ ^' 
lous amours of Hero and Leander* Dercyllidas had obtained 
the government of this strong and populous town, as the re- 
ward of his military services. Instead of imitating the pusillan- 
imity of the neighbouring governors, many of whom, alarmed 
by the disaster at Cnidus, fled in precipitation from the places 
intrusted to their command, Dercyllidas assembled the Aby- 
denians ; assured them that one naval defeat had not ruined 
the power of Sparta,* who, even before she had attained the 
sovereignty of the sea, now unfortunately lost, was able to 
reward her benefactors, and to punish her enemies. ** The 
moment of adversity furnished an occasion to display their 
inviolable attachment to the republic ; and it would be glorious 
for them alone, of all the inhabitants of the Asiatic coast, to 
brave the power of Persia." Having confirmed the courage 

* The remarkable expressions of Xenophon shows the impoHance of this 
defeat in the general estimation of the Abydenians, and of Dercyllidas him- 
self, though he would f^n dissemble it. Ef* St ovz *ovf«$ t^fiv, ** «'»?* 
vwofUkx^oA ixpattiSfifitv, ov^iv apa tu sfffji^v, ** The matter stands not thus, that 
because we have been worsted in the sea-fight^ we are therefore nothing/' 
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of the Abydenians^ be sailed to the town of Sestos, across the 
most frequented and narrowest passage ot the Hellespont. 
Sestos was the principal place of the Thracian Chersonesus^ 
the inhabitants of which owed their protection and safety to 
the useful labours of Dercyllidas ;* and this claim of merit 
enabled him to secure tlieir allegiance. The fidelity of these 
towns, amidst the general defection of the coast of Europe 
and of Asia, prevented the inconveniences and hardships to 
which the expelled Spartans, who had served in the garrison 
of those parts, must have been otherwise exposed; and deliver* 
ed them from the necessity of undertaking a winter's journey 
to the Peloponnesus through the territories of many hostile 
republics. The unfortunate governors and garrisons, who 
had fled, or who had been driven from the places of their re* 
spective command, took refuge within the friendly walls of 
Sestos and Abydus. Their numbers increased the security 
of those cities, and enabled Dercyllidas, who excelled in the 
art of fortification, to put them in such a posture of defence as 
baffled the attempts of Conon and Pharnabazus. 

But the success of these commanders was still sufficiently 
complete; and the importance of their services excited the 
warmest gratitude in the breast of Artaxerxes. The merit of 
the satrap was acknowledged soon afterwards; he obtained in 
marriage the daughter of the Great Ring. 
Conon re- ^^^ patriotic Conon neither desired nor re- 

builds the ceived any personal reward : but employed his fa- 

Wftlls sLnd A » 

harbouni of ^our with Artaxerxes ; to retrieve the aflairs of 
Athens. Athens, the interest of which formed the honoura- 

xcvi. 4. hie motive that had alone engaged, and that still 

A. c. 393. retained him, in the Persian service. He inflamed 
the resentment which both Pharnabazus and his master had 
justly conceived against Sparta, and encouraged them, early 
in the spring, to send their victorious armament towards 
Greece, to retaliate the ravages committed in the East by the 
arms of Agesilaus. But he instructed them, that if they would 

* See above, p. 154. 
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render their vengeance complete, and humble the Spartans for 
ever, they must raise the fallen rival of that imperious people. 
The disbursement of a sum of money, which \rould be scarcely 
felt by the treasury of Persia, might suffice to rebuild the 
walls and harbours of Athens^ a measure by which they 
would inflict the deepest wound on the power, as well as on 
the pride, of their atnbitious enemy. The proposal was heard 
with approbation; the expense was liberally supplied; the 
Persian fleet set sail, reduced the Cyclades and Cythera, rav- 
aged the coast of Laconia, and, after performing in detached 
squadrons whatever seemed most useful for the Persian ser- 
vice, assembled in the long deserted harbours of the Phalerus, 
Munichi^, and Pirseus. There, the important task of resto- 
ring the ancient ornaments and defence of the city of Minerva, 
was begun, carried on, and accomplished with extraordinary 
diligence. The ready service of the crews belonging to the 
numerous fleet, assisted the industry of mercenary workmen, 
whom the allurement of gain had brought from every quarter 
of Greece ; and the labour of both was seconded and encoura- 
ged by the voluntary and eager exertions of the Boeotians and 
Argives ; but, above all, by the zeal of the Athenians them- 
selves, who justly regarded their actual employment as the 
second foundation of their once glorious capital. 

Tlie work was completed before the return of 
spring; and the mortifying intelligence, when akTmekby 
brought to Sparta, affected the magistrates of that ^** "™^^- 
republic with the cruellest anxiety. They were cits 'peace 
ready to abandon for ever the prospect of recover- p^"^. 
ing their lost dominion in the East; they were de- oiymp. 
sirous to obtain an accommodation with Artaxerxes ^Jq 393 
on the most humiliating terms ; they wfcre willing 
to deprive themselves of the only advantage yet in their power, 
to forego even the pleasure of revenge, and to abstain from 
ravaging the territories of their neighbours and enemies, pro- 
vided only the Great King and his satraps would grant them 
a condition, with which it was easy to comply, since it re- 
quired nothing but that they should cease to lavish their own 
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money in restoring the dangerous power of the Athenians* 
Accordingly, they sent successive embassies to the court of 
Persia, as well as to Teribazus, who had lately succeeded 
Tithraustes in the govemment of the southern provinces. 
They industriously neglected Phamabazus, from whom they 
could not reasonably expect any favour, as the hostilities of 
Agesilaus had peculiarly excited the resentment of that war- 
like satrap. 

Employ Among the ministers employed by Sparta in 

Antalcidas this negociation was Antalcidas. a man whose 
minislep. P™^ history is little known. He appears to have 
had an intercourse of hospitality with several no- 
ble Persians ;* it is not improbable that he had served under 
the standard of Cyrus, and perhaps continued in the East du- 
ring the successive expeditions of Thimbron, Dercyllidas, and 
Agesilaus. If we except the artful and daring Lysander, 
Sparta never employed a more proper agent to treat with the 
Barbarians. Antalcidas was bold, eloquent, subtile, comply- 
ing, a master in all the arts of insinuation and address, and 
equally well qualified, by his abilities and vices, to execute an 
insidious commission at a corrupt court The revered insti- 
tutions of his country were the objects of real or well-feigned 
contempt ; he derided the frugal and self-denying maxims of 
the divine Lycurgns; but peculiarly delighted the voluptu- 
ous, cowardly, and treacherous satraps and courtiers, when 
he directed the poisoned shafts of his ridicule against the 
manly firmness, the probity, and the patriotism of Leonidas 
and Callicratidas, names equally glorious to Sparta and dis- 
honourable to Persia. 

His nego- ^^^ success of such a minister, almost ensured 

elation fa- by his owti character and talents, was hastened by 
tfie unsea-^ ^^e imprudent ambition of Conon and the Athe- 
Mnable am. nians, too soon, and too fatally intoxicated by the 
Gonon and deceitful gifts of prosperity. When this illustri- 

* Xenoph. Helleii. 
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ous commander co-operated with Phamabazus in theAthe- 
expelling the Lacedemonians from the East^ he 
earnestly exhorted the satrap to confirm the Asiatic Greeks 
in the ei^oyment of their ancient immunities, lest the fear of 
oppression might suggest the means of resistance, and oblige 
them to form a general alliance for their own defence, highly 
unfavourable tf> the views of Artaxerxes. In this plausible 
advice the pati^otic Athenian had a further view than it was 
possible for the Persian ,at that time to discover. After re- 
building the walls and harbours of Athens, he requested Phar- 
nabazus, who prepared to return to bis province, that he might 
be allowed, for a few months longer, to employ a squadron of 
Persiah ships, in conjunction with his own, to infest the ter- 
ritories of Sparta and her allies. The satrap, naturally un- 
suspicious, and perhaps betrayed by his resentment, readily 
granted this demand. But Conon, unmindful of his promised 
operations against the common enemy, thought only of pra- 
moting the interest of his republic. He sailed to the Cyclades, 
to Chios, to Lesbos, and even to the coast of Eolis and Ionia, 
displayed the strength of his armament, described the flourish- 
ing fortune of Athens, and endeavoured to persuade or to com- 
pel the astonished Asiatics and islanders to acknowledge the 
just authority of their ancient metropolis or sovereign, who, 
having risen more splendid from her ruins, required only the 
attachment of her former subjects, and allies, to resume her 
wonted power, and recover her hereditary renown. 

The success of this extraordinary enterprise is Negocia- 
not particularly described, nor is the omission ma- ^?ns of the 
terial, since this last expedition of Conon had not states with 
any other memorable eflect but that of ruining ^^"ia. 
himself. His unjustifiaole ambition furnished powerful wea- 
pons to the dexterity of Antalcidas, who represented him as 
guilty of the most unexampled audacity, aggravated by the 
most perfidious ingratitude, in attempting to alienate and to 
conquer the king's dominions, even by the assistance of the 
king's forces, to which both his country and himself owed so 
many recent and signal benefits. The accusation was proba- 
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hly rendered more welcome to Teribazus^ by the jealousy 
which he naturally entertained of the neighbouring satrap» the 
friend of Conon, and his own rival. But after the last un- 
warrantable transaction of the Athenian, which he could de- 
fend only by the obsolete Greek maxim, that every thing is 
lawful to a man in the service of his country, even his late 
colleague Phamabazus seems to have withdrawn from him 
the protection and friendship by which he had been so long 
distinguished, so that the influence of that powerful satrap 
formed not any opposition to the negociations and intrigues 
of Antalcidas. The Athenians, however, sent Dion, Her- 
mogenes, with other emissaries, to watch and counteract his 
measures. Conon was named at the head of this deputa- 
tion ; and as he knew tiot the full extent of Teribazus' ani- 
mosity, inflamed and exasperated by the address of Antal- 
cidas, he expected that the personal presence of a man, who^ 
had formerly served the Persians with fidelity and success, 
might obtain ah easy pardon from the satrap, and perhaps 
prove useful to the afiairs of Athens. The Boeotians and 
Argives likewise sent their ambassadors, who had instruc- 
tions to act in concert with Conon and his colleagues. But 
their overtures were little regarded, while those of Antal- 
cidas met with warm approbation from Teribazus. 
m. ^ ^ 'I'he Lacedsemonian ambassador declared that 

The over- 
tures of he had been commanded to offer such terms of 

^cqpJabkf P®*^ ^ suited equally the dignity and the interest 
to the Per- of the Great King. " The Spartans resigned all 
aan minis- pretensions to the Greek cities in Asia, which 
they acknowledged to be dependencies of the Per- 
sian empire. Why should Artaxerxes, then, continue to 
lavish his treasure in vain? since the Spartans not only 
ceded to him the immediate object of dispute, but earnestly 
desired to promote the future prosperity of his dominions, 
by settling the affairs of Greece, as best answered his conve- 
niency. For this purpose they were ready to declare all the 
cities and islands, small and great, totally independent of each 
other } in consequence of which there would not be any republic 
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sufficiently powerful thenceforth to disturb the tranquillity of 
Persia." These conditions, which the most insolent minister 
of the Great King might himself have dictated, were too ad- 
vantageous not to be liable to suspicion. But Teribazus was 
so blinded by partiality for the Spartan minister, that he 
seems not to have entertained the smallest doubt of his sinceri- 
ty. The terms of peace were transmitted to the court of 
Susa, that they plight be approved and ratified by Artaxerxes. 
The subtlety of Antalcidas was rewarded by a considerable 
sum erf moneys and the patriotism of Conon (a patriotism 
which had carried him beyond the bounds of prudence and of 
justice) was punished by immediate death,* or by an igno- 
minious coDfinement.f His fate is variously rela* Death of 
ted ; but his actions justly rank him with the first Conon. 
of Grecian names; and the fame of an illustrious father was 
supported and rivalled by that of his son Timotheus.:): 

It might have been expected that a plan of ac- obstacles to 
commodation, so advantageous and honourable for ^^ condu- 
Persia, should have been readily accepted by treaty of 
Artaxerxes. But the negociation languished for PJ*^®' 
several years, partly on account of the temporary xcvU. 3. 
disgrace of Teribazus, who was succeeded by ^' ^' 
Struthas; a man who, moved by some unknown motive, warm- 
ly espoused the interest of the Athenians; and partly, by the 
powerful solicitations and remonstrances of the Bo&otian and 
Argive ambassadors, who accused the sincerity, and unveiled 
the latent ambition, of Sparta. 

Meanwhile the war was carried on with unre- MQitaiy 
mitting activity. The Lacedaemonians and their ^®"^*'®^- 
allies sallied from their strong garrisons in Sicyon and the 
LechsBum, to destroy the harvests and the villages of their 
Peloponnesian enemies. The Boeotians and Argives retaliated 
these injuries by several hostile incursions into the territories 
of Sparta; while the Athenians, as if they had again attained 

• Isoc. Panegyp. f Xenoph. Gr. Hist 1. iv. 

:^ Dinarch. adv. Demosth. p. 94. & Com. Nepo8» in Vit Conon. & Timoth. 
voi^ III. 25 
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tiie command of the sea, bent the whole yigour of tiieir republic 
towards an element long propitious to their ancestors. 
Conquests ^^^ recent splendour of Conon had eclipsed the 
of Thra^. ancient and well-merited renown of Thrasybulus, 
' whose extraordinary abilities, and more extraor- 

dinary good fortune, had twice rescued his country from the 
yoke of tyrants. But after the lamented death or captivity 
of the former, the Athenian fleet, amounting to forty sail, 
was intrusted to Thrasybulus; who, having scoured the 
iEgaean sea, sailed to the Hellespont, and persuaded or com- 
pelled the inhabitants of Byzantium, and several other Thra- 
cian cities, to abolish their aristocratic gorernments, and to 
accept the alliance of Athens. His activity was next directed 
against the isle of Lesbos, in which the Lacedsemonian interest 
was still supported by a considerable body of troops. Having 
landed his men, he joined battle with the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Methymna^ and obtained a complete victory, after 
killing with his own hand Therimachus, the Spartan governor 
and general. The principal cities of the island acknowledged 
the Athenian power, and seasonably reinforced the fleet, by the 
terror of which they had been subdued. Encouraged by this 
success, Thrasybulus sailed towards Rhodes, in order to 
assist the democratic faction, who equally contended for the 
interest of Athens and their own. 

He is sur. Before proceeding, however, to that important 
prised and iidand, he determined to multiply the resources, 
"' and to confirm the aflbctions, of the fleet. For this 

purpose he raised considerable supplies of whatever seemed 
most necessary for his expedition from the maritime towns of 
Asia, and at length entered the mouth of the Eurymedon 
(the glorious scene of Cimon's victories,) and levied a heavy 
contribution on Aspendus, the principal sea-port and capital 
of Pamphylia. But here his good fortune ended."* The 
patient timidity of the Barbarians had endured the public de- 
predation, to which they were long accustomed ; but even their 

 Corn. Nep. in Tit. Thnwybul. 
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servility could not brook the private rapacity and intolerable 
exactions of the sailors and troops, which were imputed (not 
perhaps without reason) to the merciless avarice of the com- 
mander. The resentment of tiie Pamphylians overcame their 
cowardice. They attacked the Grecian tents in the night, 
and surprised the security of Thrasybnlus, who thus fell a 
sacrifice to a very unjustifiable defect, which, if we may be- 
lieve a contemporary writer, greatly debased the dignity of 
his otherwise illustrious character."* 

The unjust treatment of Aspendus, which had j^etivity of 
been retorted by such ngnal revenge, would never Antaicidaa 
perhaps have reached the ears dT Artaxerxes, had g^an court* 
not Us voluptuous indolence been beset by tiie oiymp. 
active importunity of Antalcidas. This vigilant a.c.389. 
and artful minister let slip no opportunity to rouse 
the jealousy of the Great Ring against the Athenians, his 
hereditary foes, -and to obliterate his resentment against the 
Spartans, his recent but less natural enemies. The severe 
e:!(action8 from Pamphylia, a province acknowledging his au- 
thority, afforded a powerAil topic of persuasion, which the 
Spartan ambassador could not fail to employ ; but it is uncer- 
tain whether even this important argument would have con- 
quered the reluctance of the Persian monarch to concur with 
the measures of a people, who had enabled the rebellious 
Cyrus to dispute his throne, and who had recently invaded 
and plundered, not a maritime city, but the interior provinces 
of the empire. His interest and inclination were combated 
by his resentment and his pride ; when his fluctuating irre- 

* Jjymu against Brgocles. This Etgocles was the friend and confidant of 
Thrasybulus. He had assisted him in expelling the Thirty Tyrants, and had 
recently accompanied him in his expedition to the coast of Thrace, mentioned 
in the text. The military exploits of Thrasybulus in Thrace were highly 
honourable and meritorious; but his private behaviour was the reverse. He 
stuck at nothing by which he could enrich himself or his dependants. Ergo, 
cles was condemned to death for the share which he had taken in this un« 
justifiable peculation and rapacity. Lyaas' Orations agunst Ei^^les and 
Philocrates. See likewise Aristophanes Ecclesiaz. v. 356. & Schol. ad locum. 
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solution was at leng^ decided by the Athenians, whose mad 
imprudence crowned the triumph of Antalcidas. 

The signal victories of Conon and Thrasybulus, 
Cyp^^^ >^nd the rising fortune of Athens, encouraged Eva- 
^«^by goras king of Salamis, who had received some 
niuiB. ^' late cause of disgust, to execute his long meditated 

design of revolting from Persia. Egypt was ac- 
tually in rdMllion ; Artaxerxes had undertaken a war against 
the barbarous Carduchians,* who were by no means a con- 
temptible enemy. These were very favourable circumstances; 
but the Persian fleet, which, after performing the service for 
which it had been equipped, had continued to lie inactive in 
the Phcenician and Silician harbours, was ready to be em- 
ployed in any new enterprise. The skilful and experienced 
bravery of the king of Salamis, seconded by the youlMul 
ardour of his son Protagoras, obtained an easy victory over 
the first squadrons that were sent to invade his island. There 
was reason, however, to dread the arrival of a far superior 
force. In this danger, Evagoras requested, and obtained, the 
assistance of the Athenians; who not imly enjoyed peace with 
Persia, but whose ambassadors were endeavouring to prevent 
that court from making peace with their enemies. 
The Great T\aa extraordinary measure of a people, in pre- 
King die- ferriug their gratitude to their interest ; a gratitude 
terms of a which they might have foreseen to be useless to 
general bim whom they meant to oblige, and pernicious 
Olyinp. to the most important interests of their republic, 

A ^c^ 388 fiw^Uy determined Artaxerxes to espouse the cause 

of the Spartans ; and to dictate the terms of a ge- 
neral peace, almost in the same words which had been pro- 
posed by Antaloidas : ** That the Greek cities in Asia, witii 
the island of Cyprus, and the peninsula of Clazomen^, should 
be subject to Persia ; Athens should be allowed to retain her 

* These and the foUowuig circumstances concerning the war of Cyprus are 
scattered through Diodorus, Isocrates* Panegyric of Athens, and his Panegy- 
ric of Evagoras. 
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immemoral jurisdiction in the isles of Lemnos^ Imbros, and 
Scyros ; but all the other republics, small and great, should 
enjoy the independent govemment of their own hereditary 
laws. Whatever people rejected these conditions, so evidently 
calculated for preserving the public tranquillity, must expect 
the utmost indignation of the Great King, who, in conjunction 
with the republic of Sparta, would make war on their per- 
verse and dangerous obstinacy, by sea and land, with ships 
and money."* 

' Teribazus and Antalcidas returned from the ^^rbichthe 
East, charged with the definitive resolutions, or Grecian 
rather the haughty mandate of Artaxerxes, which compelled 
had been confirmed by the unalterable sanction of to accept. 
the royal signet* There was reason, however, to xcviii: '2. 
apprehend that Thebes, Athens, and Argos, might -^^ ^' ^^* 
still reject the terms of a peace proposed by their avowed 
enemies, pernicious to their particular and immediate interests, 
and equally disadvantageous and dishonourable to tlie whoje 
Grecian name. The remembrance of tiie glorious confederacy, 
for defending the Asiatic colonies against the oppression of 
Barbarians, could not, indeed, much influence the degene- 
rate councils of these republics | but the Thebans must re- 
sign with reluctance, their real or pretended authority over 
the inferior cities of Bo&otia; the Argives must unwillingly 
withdraw their garrison from Corinth, and leave that im- 
portant capital in the power of the aristocratic or Lacedae- 
monian faction I and the Athenians must abandon, with regret, 
the fruits of their recent victories, and the hopes of recovering 
their ancient grandeur. The opposition of these states had 
been foreseen by Antalcidas, who took the most effectual mea- 
sures to render it impotent. By the assistance of Persian 
money he eouipped a fleet of eighty sail, from the mercenary 
sea-ports of Greece and Asia, from the intermediate isles, and 
even from the coast of Italy and Sicily. This armament was 

* The last words are literally translated from Xenoph. p. 550. See like- 
wise Diodorusy 1. xiy. c. ex. Plat Age&I. p. 608 ; and Artazerx. p. 1032. 
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independent of the sqnadrons with which Teribazus prepared 
to attack the isle of Cjrpms, if the presumption of Evagoras, 
unassisted and alone, should dare to provoke his hostility. 
The satrap, also, had collected a very considerable army 
which was ready to embark for Greece, and to co-operate 
with Agesilaos, who had assembled the domestic troops, and 
the allies of Sparta, to march, at the first summons, against 
any city or republic that might reject the peace of Antakidas** 
These vigorous preparations, intimidating the weakness of the 
confederates, compelled tiiem into a reluctant compliance with 
the terms of the treaty. The Thebans made the strongest 
and most obstinate resistance $ but their pretensions were 
finally silenced by the threats of the Spartan King, an inve- 
terate enemy to their republic. The Bo&otian cities were 
acknowledged to be independent, and admitted as parties in the 
peace. The Argives retired from Corinth, which, being de- 
serted by the leaders of the democratical faction, became a 
faithfiil ally to Sparta. The military and naval operations 
ceased, tranquillity was restored, and the armies and fleets 
were, on both sides, disbanded and dissolved.! 
EvagorM ^^^ amidst tliis universal and most obsequious 

alone re- submission to the court of Persia, one man avowed 
authority his discontent, and prepared to maintain his oppo- 
of Persia. sition. The article respecting Cyprus was loudly 
rejected by Evagoras, who asserted the independence of his 
native island ; and, with a magnanimity that formed a strik- 
ing contrast with the degenerate and disgraceful softness of 
his Grecian allies, set tiie power of Artaxerxes at defiance. 
Evagoras trusted to the resources of his own vigorous mind, 
to the superior skill of his seamen, and to the assistance of 
Acoris king of Egypt But the numerous squadrons of Teri- 
bazus prevailed over all his hopes. He was discomfited in a 
naval engagement ; his territories were invaded and ravaged ; 
he was reduced to his capital Salamis ; and even Salamis waa 

* Tiji tn* Avf oxxidov iiptp>tit KoXofvfuvfii* Xenoph. p. ^77. 
t liuiXv$9i [UP ta ftslixOf fcc. XenopAi. p. 551, 
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threatened with a siege. His resistance had already exceeded 
what his strength warranted^ or what his dignity required. 
His enemies were incapable of perseverance, or unwilling to 
drive him to despair. He resigned his numerous submits to 
and recent conquests in Cyprus, but retained pos- &n honoura- 
session of the ancient principaKiy of Teucer. ^e^'""^^- 
which his fortunate arms had recovered from an ^^yW\ 

xcviii 4« 

usurper ; and submitted without dishonour, to imi- a. c. 385. 
tate the example of many preceding princes of Sa- 
lamis, and to acknowledge himself the tributary of the king 
of Persia.* 

^ * Diodsr. h z?. p. 462. 
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BtflectiMs upon the Pea4x of jflntofeula^.— ^mftitioiM Views of 
8parta. — State of Arcadia. — Siege of Mantinaea* — Olfnthian 
Confederacy. — The Spartans make War on Oljfnthns. — Sub- 
missUm of that Bepublic^-^PeUa becomes the Capital of Mace- 
dm. — Phaehidas seizes the Thtban CitadeL — The Jlieasure 
approved by AgesiUms^r^Conspiracy of the Theban Exiles. 
_TAe ThdHin Democracy restored. 

^ n ^' . The peace of Antalcidas forms, in Grecian 

Reflections *^ \ 

on the history, an important and disgraceful sera. The 

AjrtalckU. valuable colonies in Asia, the cause, the object, 
and the scene, of so many memorable wars, were 
resigned and abandoned for ever to the power of a Barbarian 
master. The king of Persia dismembered the distant depen- 
dencies, and controlled the domestic arrangements of a people 
who had given law to his ancestors.* Their ancient confede- 
racies were dissolved ^ the smaller cities were loosened from 
dependence on their powerful neighbours ; all were disunited 
and weakened ; and Greece felt the languor of peace, without 
enjoying the benefits of security. 

But if the whole Grecian name was dishonoured by accept- 
ing this ignominious treaty, what peculiar infamy must belong 
to the magistrates of Sparta, by whom it was proposed and 
promoted? What motives of advantage could balance this 
weight of disgrace? Or rather, what advantage could the 
Spartans derive from such ignoble condescension as seemed 
totally unworthy of their actual power, but far more un- 
worthy of their ancient renown ? This question, like most 

* See the articles of the treaty concluded in 449, A. C. vol ii. c. xii. 
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political questions, may be best answered by facts i and the 
transactions which both preceded and followed the peace of 
Antalcidas clearly reveal the secret, but powerful causes of 
that dishonourable, and seemingly disadvantageous^ measure. 

The ambition of making conquests in the East, Hotives 
which it now appeared impossible to retain, had which en- 
derived the Lacedaemonians of an authority, or ^^ns^ 
rather dominion, in Greece, acquired by the sue- ^»^^y to 
cess of the Peloponnesian war, and which they that tteaiy. 
might have reasonably expected to preserve and 
to confirm. Not only their power, but their safety, was 
threatened by the arms of a hostile confederacy, which had 
been formed and fomented by the wealth of Persia. Athens, 
their rival, their superior, their subject, but always their uii'* 
relenting enemy, had recovered her walls and fleet, and as-» 
pired to command the sea. Thebes and Argos had become 
sensible of their natural strength, and disdained to acknow-' 
ledge the pre-eminence, or to follow the standard, of any 
foreign republic^ The inferior states of Peloponnesus were 
weary of obeying every idle summons to war, from which 
they derived not any advantage but that of gratifying the 
ambition of their Spartan masters. The valuable colonies 
in Macedon and Thrace, and particularly the rich and po- 
pulous cities of the Chalcidic region, the bloodless conquests 
of the virtuous Brasidas, had forsaken the interest of Spar- 
ta, when Sparta forsook the road of honour and the maxims 
of justice. Scarcely any vestige appeared of the memorable 
trophies erected in a war of twenty-seven years. The East- 
ern provinces (incomparably the most important of all) were 
irrecoverably lost; and this rapid decline of power bad hap- 
pened in the course of ten years, and had been occasioned 
chiefly by the fatal splendour of Agesilaus' victories in Asia. 

About a century before, and almost on the same xdvanta^s 
scene, the Spartans had been firat deprived of their which they 
hereditary fame, and prescriptive honours."*^ Al- from it. 

• 

• See above, vol. ii. p. 53. 
VOL. III. 36 
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most every interferencey in peace or war^ with the Ionian 
colonies^ had hurt the interests of their republic. They 
naturally began to suspect, therrfore, that such distant expe- 
ditions suited not tlie circumstances of Sparta^ an inland city, 
with a fertile territory, but destitute of arts, industry, and 
commerce i and whose inhabitants, having little genius for the 
sea, were naturally unable to equip, or to maintain, such a naval 
force as might command the obedience of an extensive coast, 
attached by powerful ties to their Athenian rivals. The aban- 
doning, therefore, of what they could not hope to regain, or, 
if regained, to preserve, seemed a very prudent and salutary 
measure ; since, in return for this imaginary concession, tliey 
received many real and important advantages. They were 
appointed to superintend and to direct the execution of tbe 
treaty ; and in order to make their authority effectual, entitled 
to demand the assistance of Persian money ; with which they 
might easily purchase Grecian soldiers. The condition re- 
quiring the smaller cities to be declared free and independent, 
(although the dexterity of Antalcidas had proposed it as the 
best means of preventing the future invasion of Asia,) was pe- 
culiarly beneficial to the Spartans. It represented them as 
the patrons of universal liberty, and restored them that ho- 
nourable reputation which they had long lost. From the na- 
ture of the condition itself, it could only apply to such places, 
as, being kept in a reluctant subjection, still possessed cou- 
rage to vindicate their freedom. In the secondary towns of 
Messenia and Laconia, the stem policy of Sparta had crushed 
the hope, and almost the desire, of obtaining this inestimable 
benefit. The authority of other capitals was less imperious 
and imposing; the sovereign and subject were more on a 
footing of equality ; and it was a maxim in Greece, *^ That 
men are disposed to reject the just rights of their equals, ra- 
ther than to revolt against the unlawful tyranny of tlieir mas- 
ters.''* But Sparta expected not only to detach the inferior 

• Thucydid. passim. See particularly die speech of the Athenians at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, vol. ii. c. xv. p. 163. 
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communities from their more powerful neighbours^ but to add 
them to the confederacy of which she formed the head ; and 
by such multiplied accessions of power, of wealth, and of 
fame, to re-establish that solid power of Greece, which had 
been imprudently abandoned for the hope of Asiatic triumphs."^ 

That such considerations of interest and ambi- ^j^^jj, ^^_ 
tion, not a sincere desire to promote the public bitious de- 
tranquillity, had produced this perfidious treaty, mediately 
could not long be kept secret 5 notwithstanding the after that 
various artifices employed to conceal it* Thebes 
and Argos were required to fulfil the conditions required by 
the peace ; but no mention was made of withdrawing the La- 
cedaemonian garrisons from the places which they occupied. 
Lest this injustice tnight occasion general discontent, the Athe- 
nians were allowed the same privilege. The possession of the 
unimportant isles of Lemnos, Scyros, and Imbros, flattered 
their vain hopes, and lulled them into false security ; and, as 
they expected to reap the fruits of the victories of Conon and 
Thrasybulus, they were averse to renew the war for the sake 
of their allies, whose interests were now separated from their 
own. Meanwhile the Spartan emissaries negociated and in- 
trigued in all the subordinate cities, encouraging the aristo- 
cratical factions, and fomenting the animosities of the citizens 
against each other, and against their respective capitals. The 
jealousies and complaints, which had been principally occa- 
sioned by the^e secret cabals, were usually referred to the 
Spartan senate ; whose affected moderation, under pretence of 
defending the cause of the weak and the injured, always de- 
cided the contest in the way most favourable for themselves. 
But the warlike disciples of Lycurgus could not long remain 
satisfied with these juridical usurpations. They determined 
to take arms, which they probably hoped to employ with such 
artful dexterity as might prevent any general, or very dan- 
gerous alarm ^ beginning with sucft cities as had not entered 
into the late confederacy against them, gradually extending 

* Yid. bocxat. de Pace, passim. 
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tbeir hostilities from the weak to the more powerful members 
of that confederacy ; and thus conquering successively those, 
whose entire and collective strength it would have been vain 

assail.* 
state of '^^ ^^^ victim of this ambitious policy was the 

Arcadia. flourishing republic of Mantinsea, whose territory 
zcTiilfs. was situate almost in the centre of Arcadia, itself 
A. c. 386. the centre of the Peloponnesus. The origin of 
Mantiniea was the same with that of Tegeat StymphaliB, 
Herea, Orchomenos, and other neighbouring cities, which had 
grown into populousness and power from the scattered villages 
of shepherds inhabiting the valleys and mountains of Arcadia. 
The exuberant fertility, the inland situation, the generous 
warmth, yet lively verdure,! together with the picturesque 
and animating scenery of this delightful region, seemed pecu- 
liarly adapted to inspire and to gratify the love of rural hap- 
piness; and to aflbrd, in all their elegance and dignity, those 
sublime and sacred jaj/s of the countryf which the genius of 
ancient poets hath felt, and described with such affecting sen- 
sibility. Every district of Arcadia was marked and diver- 
sified by hills, some of which, could we credit the suspicious 
vanity of geographical description, ascend two miles in per- 
pendicular height, and which supply innumerable streams, 
that water and fertilize the rich valleys which they enclose and 
defend.:^ This secure and insulated position of their territory 
long preserved the Arcadians ignorant and uncoirupted ; and 
a little before the period of history now under review, they 
were distinguished by the innocent simplicity of tlieir manners, 
and by tbeir fond attachment to a pastoral life. But tiie tur- 
bulent ambition of their neighbours had often obliged them to 
employ the sword instead of the sheep-hook. They had reluc- 
tanltjf taken arms ; yet, when compelled by necessity, or 
excited by honour, the mountwieers of Arcadia had displayed 

* Xenoph. Hellen. 1. t. p. 551. & Diodor. 1. xv. p. 448. 

f These circumstances are common to Arcadia with the oth^ mountainoas 
diatricU of Greece, as well as with the islands of the Archipelago. Tovmn- 
waT, 

^ Pauiaiuai, yiii. 3. & Strabo^ p. 388. aw. Descript. €^Ke« ^iQd. GiwoT. T^ 
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such stabbom valour, and exerted such efforts of vigour and 
activity, as made their services eagerly courted by the sur- 
rounding states, and purchased with emulation. Nor had they 
trusted to their personal strength and bravery alone for the 
defence of their beloved possessions^ Having quitted their 
farms and villages, they had assembled into walled towns, 
from which their numerous garrisons were ready to sally forth 
against a hostile invader. The dangerous vicinity of Sparta 
had early driven the companions of Pan and the Nymphs from 
the vocal woods of Mount MsBnalus,'^' into the fortifications of 
Tegea, formerly the principal city of the province,! but after* 
wards rivalled and surpassed by Mantinsea, which was be- 
come an object of jealousy and enVy, not only to the neigh- 
bouring cities of Arcadia, but even to Sparta herself. 

In the year immediately following the treaty of j,^^ * ^^^ 
Antalcidas, Lacedaemonian ambassadors were sent message of 
to Mantimea, to discharge a very extraordinary tans to ^e 
commission. Having demanded an audience of Mantinae- 

ans 

the assembly, they expressed the resentment of oiymp. 
their republic against a people, who, pretending to ^^^ij^'fog 
live in friendship with them,, had in the late war 
repeatedly furnished with com their avowed enemies the 
Argives. That, on other occasions, the Mantinaeans had un- 
guardedly discovered their secret hatred to Sparta, rejoicing 
in her misfortunes, and envying her prosperity. That it was 
time to anticipate this dangerous and unjust animosity; for 
which purpose the Spartans commanded them to demolish 
their walls, to abandon their proud city, and to return to those 
peaceful villages in which their ancestors had lived and flour- 
ished.^ The Mantinseans received this proposal with the 
indignation which it merited; tlie ambassadors retired in 
disgust; the Spartans declared war; summoned the assistance 

* Mxnalus argatumque nemus pino«que loquentes 

Semper habet ; semper pastorum ille audit amores 

Fanaque, &c. Viao. Eel. Tiii. v. 22. 
f Herodot. 1. vi. c. 105. 
t Xenoph. Hellen. 1, y. c. 2. & seqq. Diodor. 1. xr. c. 7. & seqq. 
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or their confederates ; and a powerful army, commanded by 
King Agesipolis, invaded the hostile territory. 

But the most destructive ravages could not bend 
besieged. the resolution of the Mantinieans. The strength 
and loftiness of their walls bade defiance to assault : 
nor could a regular siege be underti^en with certain success^ 
as the magazines of Mantinaea were abundantly stored with 
various kinds of grain^ the crops of the former year having 
been uncommonly plentiful. Agesipolis^ however^ embraced 
tliis doubtful imode of attack, and drew first a ditch, and then 
a wall, entirely round the place, employing one part of his 
tcoops in the work, and another in guarding the workmen. 
This tedious service exhausted the patience of the besiegers, 
without shaking the firmness of the Mantin»ans. The Spar- 
tans were afraid to detain longer in the field their reluctant 
confederates^ but Agcsipolis proposed a new measure, which 
was attended with complete and immediate success. The 
river Ophis, formed by the collected torrents from mount 
Anchisius, a river broad, deep, and rapid, flowed through the 
plain, and the city of Mantinsea. It was a laborious under- 
taking to stop the course of this copious stream ; which was 
no sooner efiected, than the lovi^r parts of the walls of Man- 
tinea were laid under water. According to the usual practice 
of the Greeks, the fortifications of this place were built of raw 
bricks, which being less liable to break into chinks, and to 
fly out of their courses, were preferred as the best defence 
against the battering engines then in use. But it is the in- 
convenience of raw bricks, to be as easily dissolved by water, 
as wax is melted by the sun.'N' The walls of Mantinsea began 
to yield, to shake, to fall in ruins. The activity of the inha- 
bitants propped them with wood, but without any perma- 
nent advantage : so that, despairing of being able to exclude 
The town *^^ enemy, they sent to capitulate, requesting that 
capitulates, they might be permitted to keep possession of their 

* This b the expression of Pausanius^ in Arcad. who Mentions the name of 
4ie riyer Ophis^ omitted by Xenophon and Diodorus. 
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city, on condition that they demolished their fortifications, 
and followed, in peace and war the fortune of Sparta. 

Agesipolis and his counsellors refused to grant 
them any other terms of peace than those which tf^iS^p^ 
had been originally proposed by the Spartan se- pdon the 
nate. He observed^ that while they lived together oiymp. 
in one populous city, their numbers exposed them a ^"'335 
to the delusions of seditious demagogues, whose 
address and eloquence easily seduced the multitude from their 
real interest, and destroyed the influence of their superiors in 
rank, in wealth, and in wisdom, on whose attachment alone 
the Lacedaemonians could safely depend. They insisted 
therefore, that the Mantinseans should destroy their hou&es in 
the city, separate into four distinct communities 5* and return 
to those villages which their ancestors had inhabited. The 
terror of an immediate assault made it necessary to comply 
with this humiliating demand : but the most zealous partisans 
of democracy, to the number of sixty, afraid of trusting to the 
capitulation, were alUnved to fly from their country^ which is 
mentioned as an instance of moderation! in the Lacedemonian 
soldiers, who might have put them to death as they passed 
through the gates. 

This transaction was scarcely finished, when 
the Spartan magistrates availed^ themselves of the ^^s ^^l 
domestic discontents among the Phliasians, to late, wi4a 
display the same tyrannical spirit, but with still wf th^ 
greater exertions of severity. The little republic ^^^ »** 
of Phlius, like every state of Greece in those turbu- oiymp. 
lent times, was disti*acted by factions. The pre- ^^^^- ^• 
vailing party banished their opponents, the friends 
of Sparta and aristocracy. They were allowed to return from 
exile, in consequence of the commands and threats of Agesi- 

• Xenophon says four, Diodorus five. 

t Or rather of good discipline, HuSapxta. The nobles of the Mantinaeans, 
'oc (Sexttj'oe fttf MavtivtuVf were not so temperate; vide Xenoph. p. 552. 
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laus ;* but met not with that respectful treatment which seemed 
due to persons who enjoyed such powerful protection. They 
complained, and Agesilaus again interfered, by appointing 
commissioners to try and condemn to death the obnoxious 
Fhliasians ; an odious office, which must have been executed 
with unexampled rigour, since the city of Phlius, which had 
hitherto been divided by a variety of interests, thenceforward 
continued invariably the steadfast ally of Sparta*! 
Embassy of Meanwhile ambassadors arrived from Acantiius 
Acanthus and ApoUonia, two cities of the Chalcidic^, re- 
lua to Spsr^ questing the Lacedaemonian assistance against the 
^ dangerous ambition of Olynthos. This city, of 

which we had occasion to mention the foundation towards the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, was situate nine miles 
from the sea, in a fertile and secure district, between the rivers 
Olynthus and Amnias, which flow into the lake Bblyca, a 
name improperly bestowed on the inmost recesses of the To- 
ronaic gulf. The vexatious government of Athens first 
drove the maritime communities of the Chalcidic region within 
the walls of Olynthus; the oppressive tyranny of Sparta 
obliged them to strengthen those walls, as well as to provide 
sufficient garrisons to defend them ; and the subsequent mis- 
fortune of these domineering republics, together with the 
weakness of Macedon, encouraged and enabled the inhabitants 
of Olynthus successfully to employ, in offensive war, the forces 
which had been raised with no other view than to maintain 
their own independence. The towns which they subdoefl were 
either incorporated or associated with their own ; and Olynthus 
became the head of a confederacy, whose extent, power, re- 
sources, and hopes occasioned just alarm among the neighbour- 
ing communities of Oreeks and Barbarians. They had already 
conquered the southern shores of Macedon, which comprehend- 
ed the delightful regions of Chalcis and Pierea, indented by 
two great and two smaller bays, and afiiNrding, in the highest 

* Xenoph. in Ag^sil. & Hellcn. L y. p. 553. 
t Ibid. 1. vii. p. 624. 
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perfection^ the united benefits of agriculture^ pasturage, and 
commerce. They aspired at acquiring the valuable district 
of mount Pangttus, whose timber and mines alike tempted their 
ambition and avarice^ and Olynthus being favourably situate 
in the centre of the Chalcidic^, itself the centi;e of the Macedo- 
nian and Thracian coasts, might have preserved and extended 
her dominion, if the ambassadors of Acanthus and Apollonia 
had not completely effected the object of their commission at 
Sparta. They applied to the Ephori, who introduced them 
to the greater assembly, consisting, not only of the Spartans 
and LacedfBmonians, but of the deputies sent by their confede- 
rates. Cleigenes, the Acanthian, spoke in the name of his 
colleagues ; " We apprehend, O Lacedaemonians, ^ ^^^ 
and allies! that amidst the multiplied objects of tiontheas- 
your care and correction, you have overlooked a Sut remib- 
great and growing disorder which threatens, like *»c against 
a pestilence, to. infect and pervade Greece. The thian con- 
ambition of the Olynthians has increased with their ^ederacy. 
power. By the voluntary submission of the smaller cities in 
their neighbourhood, they have been enabled to subdue the 
more powerful. Emboldened by this accession of strength, 
they have wrested from the king of Macedonia his most valua- 
ble provinces. They actually possess Pella, the greatest city 
in that kingdom ; and the uirfbrtunate Amyntas is on the point 
of abandoning the remainder of his dominions, which he is 
unable to defend. There is not any community in Thrace ca^ 
pable of resisting their progress. The independent tribes of 
that warlike but divided country, respect the authority, and 
court the friendship of the Olynthians, who will doubtless be 
tempted to extend their dominion on that side, in order to aug- 
ment the great revenues which they derive from their commer* 
cial cities and harbours, by the inexhaustible mines in. mount 
PangSBus. If this extensive plan should be effected, what can 
prevent them from acquiring a decisive superiority by sea and 
land ? and should they enter into an alliance with Athens and 
Thebes (a measure actually in contemplation,) what will be- 
come, we say not, of the hereditary pre-eminence of Sparta^ 
vol. III. 27 
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but of its independence and safety 7 The present emergency, 
therefore, solicits, by every motive of interest and of honour, 
the activity and valour of your republic. By yielding a season- 
able assistance to Acanthus and Apollonia, which, unmoved by 
the pusillanimous example of their neighbours, have hitherto 
spurned the yoke, and defied the threats of Olynthus, you will 
save from oppression two peaceful communities, and check the 
ambition of an usurping tyrant The reluctant subjects of the 
Olynthians will court your protection ; and the Chalcidian 
cities will be encouraged to revolt, especially as they are not 
yet inseparably linked with the capital by the ties of inter- 
marriage and consanguinity, and by the interchange of rights 
and possessions.'^' When such a connexion shall take place 
(for the Olynthians have made a law to encourage it,) you 
will be unable to break the force of this powerful and danger- 
ous confederacy." 

The Spar- ^^^ speech of Cleigenes and the ambitious 
tans readi- views of the republic to which it was addressed, 
/request afford reason to conjecture that the ambassadors 
probably neither asked any thing in favour of their own 
by^em- communities, nor urged any accusation against 
^ives. Olynthus, which had not been previously sug- 

xcix. 3! gested by the Spartan emissaries in Macedon. 

A. c. 383. rpjj^ reception given to the proposal of Cleigenes 
tends to confirm this conclusion. The Laceds&monians, with 
affected impartiality and indifference, desired the opinion of 
their allies, before declaring their own. But there was not 
any occasion to declare what none could be so blind as to 
mistake. The confederates with one consent, but especially 
those who wished to ingratiate themselves with Sparta,f de* 
Their pre- termined to undertake the expedition against Olyn- 
parations thus. The Spartans commended their resolution, 
oiynthian <^^ proceeded to deliberate concerning the strength 
^^' of the army to be raised, the mode of levying it, 

* |lrttyafw<w$ xfu tyxftjestst Ha,pa9XiflMii» Xenoph. p. 5SS, 

I Kiw/ia9ifrs'a*M0oiiXo/Mim;t«^<<'0<MtOKAtt«i5(w/«of'Mii. Xenoph. p. 555. 
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and the time for taking the field. It >¥as resolved^ that the 
ivhole force should amount to ten thousand effective men ; and 
a list was prepared, containing the respective contingents to 
be furnished by the several cities. If any state should be una- 
ble to supply the full complement of soldiers, money would be 
taken in their stead, at the rate of half a drachm a day (or 
three-pence half-penny) for each man ; but if neither the troops 
nor the money was sent in due time, the Lacedemonians 
would punish the disobedience . of the obstinate, or neglectful, 
by fining them eight times the sum which they had been ori- 
ginally required to contribute. 

The ambassadors then rose up, and Cleigenes, again 
speaking foi: the rest, declared that these were indeed noble 
and generous resolutions^ but, unfortunately, could not be 
executed with such promptitude as suited the urgency of the 
jpresent crisis. The dangerous situation of Acanthus and 
Apollonia demanded immediate assistance. He proposed, 
therefore, that these troops which were ready, should in- 
stantly take the field ; and insisted on this measure as a 
matter of the utmost importance to the future success of the 
war. 

The Lacedsmonians acknowledged the expedi- j^^^ ^^^^ 
ency of the advice i and commanded Eudamidas, pai^ 
with two thousand men, to proceed without delay ^U^ug, 
to Macedon, while his brother Phcebidas collected Olymp. 
a far greater force, in order to follow him. A a. c. iss, 
very extraordinary event, which we shall have oc- 
casion fully to explain, retarded the arrival of this powerful 
reinforcement until the season for action had been nearly spent. 
But Eudamidas, with his littie band, performed very essential 
service. He strengthened the garrisons of such places as were 
most exposed to assaults from the enemy ; the appearance of a 
Spartan army encouraged the spirit of revolt among the alliei| 
and subjects of Olynthus ; and soon after his march into the 
Chalcidice, Eudamidas i^ceived the voluntary surrender of 
Potidsea, a city of great importance in the isthmus of Fallen^. 
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EudamidM Such was the first campaign of a war which 
and didn. lasted foar years, and was carried on under foor 

saccessive generals* Eudamidas, too much elated 
bj his first success, ravaged the Olynthian territory, and un- 
guardedly approached the city. He was intercepted, conquer- 
ed, and slain^ and his army dispersed or lost.* 
Second Teleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, whose na- 

camp^gn Tal exploits have been already noticed with ap* 
teutfu, ^e plfUi^ assumed the conduct of this distant expedi- 
hrother of tion, with a body of ten thousand men. He was 
o^p.^' assisted by Amyntas^ King of Macedon^ and still 
A ^' ^382 ™®'® eflSectually by Derdas, brother to that prince, 

and the goremor, or rather sovereign, of Elymea, 
the most western province of Macedon, which abounded in 
cavalry. By the united efibrts of these formidable enemies, 
the Olynthians, who had been defeated in various rencounters, 
were shut up within their walls, and prevented from culti- 
vating their territory. Teleutias at length marched with his 
whole forces, in order to inv^, or, if he found an opportunity, 
to assault the place. His surprise and indignation were ex- 
cited by the boldness of the Olynthian horse, who ventured to 
pass the Amnias in sight of such a superior army ; and he 
ordered the targeteers, who w^re commanded by Tlemonidas^ 
to repel their insolence. The cavalry made an artful retreat 
across the Amnias, and were fiercely pursued by the Lacedae- 
monians. When a considerable part of the latter had likewise 
passed the river, the Olynthians suddenly faced about and 
charged them. Tlemonidas^ with above an hundred of his 
companions, fell in the action. The Spartan general beheld 
with grief and rage the successful bravery of the enemy. 
Grasping his shield and lance, he commanded the cavalry, 
and the remainder of the targeteers, to pursue without inter- 
mission : and, at the head of his heavy-armed men, advanced 
with less order thah celerity. The Olynthians attempted not 
to stop their progress, till they arrived under the walls and 

* Xenoph. p. $56, 
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battlements* At that moment the townsmen mounted their 
ramparts, and assailed the enemy with a shower of darts and 
arrows, aiid e%'ery kind of missile weapon, which greatly 
heightened tiie conftision occasioned by the rapidity of their 
march. Meanwhile the flower of the Olynthian troops, who 
had been purposely drawn up behind the gates, sallied forth 
with resistless violence ; Teleutias, attempting to xeleutias 
rally his men, was slain iii the first onset; the likewise 
Spartans, who attended him, gave ground; the an/sUdn. 
whole army was repelled, and pursued with great 
slaughter, while flying in scattered disorder towards tha 
friendly towns of Acanthus, ApoUonia, Spartolis, and Po- 
tidsBa."!^ 

ThisT mortifying disaster did not cool the ardour Yhird cam. 
of the Spartans for gaining possession of Olynthus. paign under 
In the year three hundred and eighty-one before ^f^. ^^"' 
Christ which was the third of the war, they sent dies of a 

calentuf e 

Agesipolis, with a powerful reinforcement, into oiymp. 
Macedon. The arrival of this prince, early in the ^^' *• 
Spring, revived the hopes of the vanquished, and 
confirmed the attadiment of the Lacedsemonian allies. He 
invaded and ravaged such parts of the Olynthian territory as 
had been spared in former incursions, and took by storm the 
strong city of Torona. But while he prepared to avail him- 
self of these advantages for rendering his success complete, 
he was seized with a calenture, a disease incident to warm 
climates, and, as the name expresses, affecting the patient 
with a painful sensation of burning heat, which he is eager to 
extinguish by the most violent and dangerous remedies*! 
Agesipolis had lately visited the temple of Apollo at Aphytis, 
a maritime town on the Toronaic gulf. In the paroxysm of 

* Xenoph. p. 561, & seqq. 

t It is supposed, with great probability, that the sailoiB who suddenly dis- 
appear in the Mediterranean, during^ the heat of summer, have been attacke/i 
in the night by the calenture, and have thrown themselves into the sea. 
Cyclop«d. Par. ad voc. The disorder is examined by Dr. Shaw, Pliil. Trans. 
Abridg. vol, iv. 
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his disorder, he longed for the fanning breezes^ the shadj 
walks and groves, and the cool crystalline streams, of that 
.delightful retreat* His attendants indulged his inclination^ 
but could not save his life. He died on the seventh day of Hie 
disease, within the precincts of the consecrated ground. His 
remains, embalmed in honey, were conveyed to Sparta"*^. His 
brother Cleombrotus succeeded to the throne ; and Polybiades, 
a general of experience and capacity, was invested with flie 
command in Macedon. 

Folybiades, imitating the example of his pre- 
p^gn under decessors, conducted a powerful reinforcement 
Folybiades. against Olynthus, which was completely surround- 
A.C.3W. * ed by land, while a squadron of Lacediemonian 
galleys blocked up the neighbouring harbour of 
Mecybema. The events of the siege, which lasted eight or 
ten months, have not been thought worthy of record. It is 
probable that the Olynthians no longer ventured to sally forth 
against such a superior force : yet they must have been ex- 
ceedingly distressed by famine before their obstinacy could be 
determined to capitulate. They formally relinquished all 
claim to the dominion of the Chalcidic^: they ceded the 
Macedonian cities to their ancient sovereign; and engaged, 
by solemn oaths, to obey, in peace and war, the commands of 
Olynthus ^^'^ Spartan confederates and masters.f In con- 
iinaily sub- sequence of this humiliating treaty, or rather of 
°"^' this absolute submission of the Olynthians, Poly- 

Fella re- blades led off his victorious army, and Amyntas 
AmyntaL forsook the royal residence of JEg» or Edissa, 
and con- and re-established his court at Fella, a place of 
thenceforth 8*^** strength and beauty, situate on an eminence, 
the capital which. With an ai^oining plain of considerable ex- 
tent, was defended by the rivers Axius and Lydias, 
and by impervious lakes and morasses. The city was distant 
only fifteen miles from the JEgsean sea, with which it com- 
municates by means of the abovementioned rivers. It had 

* Xenoph. p. 564. f Xenoph. p. 565. 
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been of old founded by Greeks^ by whom it was recently con- 
quered and peopled ; but in consequence of the misfortunes 
and surrender of Olynthus, Pella became, and thenceforth 
continued^ the capital of Macedon. 

The commencement, and especially the conclu- Daring en- 
sion of the Olynthian war, breathed the same spirit terprise of 
with the peace of Antalcidas, attesting the degene- phoeb^das?'^ 
rate ambition of the Spartans, who were prepared 
to aggrandize the Barbarians on every side, in order to obtain 
their assistance towards extending their own dominion in 
Greece. The selfish and cruel system of policy deserved the 
indignation and resentment of the whole Grecian name, who 
were at length excited against Sparta by a very extraordi- 
nary transaction, to which we already had occasion to allude. 
When Eudamidas undertook the expedition against Olyntbus, 
it was intended that his brother Phoebidas should follow him 
at the head of eight thousand men. This powerful reinforce- 
ment marched from Peloponnesus, and, in their journey north- 
ward, encamped in the neighbourhood of Thebes, which was 
then torn by the inveterate hostility of contending factions. 
Ismenias, whose name has already occurred on a very dis- 
honourable occassion, headed the democratical party ; Leon- 
tiades supported the interest of Sparta and aristocracy ; and 
both were invested with the archonshipf the chief magistracy 
in the commonwealth. It is not absolutely certain that PhcB- 
bidas had previous orders to interfek^ in this dissension,"!*^ 
when he was accosted by Leontiades, *^ who exhorted him to 
seize the opportunity, which fortune had thrown in his way, 
of performing a signal service to his country." He then ex- 
plained to the Laccdsemonian the distracted state 'of Thebe<3, 
and the facility with which he might become master of the 
citadel $ so that while his brother Eudamidas was carrying on 

* Diodorus boldly asserts that Phoebidas acted by orders of his republic, 
and that the feigned complaints against him were nothing but a mask to dis- 
guise or to conceal the injustice of the community. 
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the war against 01yiithus» he himself would make conquest of 
a far greater city.* 

In time of ^ contemporary historian, whose known par- 

peace be tiality for the Lacedsemonians disposed him to re- 
Theb^an ^ g»rd this Singular enterprise as an act of private 
citadel. audacity, represents Pho^idas as a man of a light 

xcfx!!2. and vain mind, who loved the fame of a splendid 

A. c. 383. action more than life itself, and who embraced, 
with childish transports of joy,t the proposal of Leontiades. 
The mode of executing their plan was soon settled between 
them. To elude suspicion Pho&bidas made the usual prepara- 
tions for continuing his journey, when he was suddenly re- 
called by his associate. It was the month of July ; the heat 
was intense ; and, at mid-day, few or no passengers were to 
be seen in the roads or streets. The Theban matrons celebra- 
ted the festival of Ceres, and prayed that bountiful divinity to 
preserve the hope of a favourable harvest. The appropriated 
scene of their female worship was the Cadmaea, or citadel, of 
which the gates had been purposely thrown open, and which 
was left totally defenceless, as males were universally exclu- 
ded from this venerable ceremony. Every circumstance con- 
spired to facilitate the design of Leontiades, who conducted 
the Lacedaemonians to the fortress, without finding the smallest 
opposition. He immediately descended to the senate, which, 
though it usually assembled in the Cadmaea, was then sitting 
in the market-place; declared that the Lacedaemonians had 
acted by his advice, and witliout any purpose of hostility; 
seized Ismenias with his own hand as a disturber of the public 
peace, and ordered the other leaders of the democratical fac- 
tion to be taken into safe custody. Many were caught and 
imprisoned, and about four hundred escaped to Athens.:}: 
The mca- When the news of this event reached Sparta, the 

sure ap- senate and assembly resounded with real or well- 

 Xenopb. p, 297, & seqq. Plutarch, in Pelopid. Diodor, p. 457. 
t Mtxv^i,<s9ij is the expression used by Xenopb. 
t Xenopb. p. 557, •' 
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feigned complaints against the madness of Phcebi* proved by 
das, who, unprovoked by any injury, had violently 
seized a place in alliance and amity with the republic. Age- 
silaus, however, undertook his defence ; his ambitious mind 
had long fomented the domineering arrogance of his country ; 
possibly he had prompted the enterprise of Pho&bidas, which 
he warmly approved ; and his influence being as extensive as 
his abilities, he easily persuaded his countrymen to justify the 
fortunate rashness'N' of that commander, by keeping possession 
of the Theban citadel. 

During five years the Spartans maintained, in j^^ ^j^^^^ 
the CadmsBa, a garrison of fifteen hundred men. ties of 
Protected by such a body of foreign troops, which dnv^die 
might be reinforced on the shortest warning, . the Thebansto 
partisans of aristocracy acquired an absolute as- ^^P^* 
cendant in affairs, which they conducted in such a manner as 
best suited their own interest, and the convenience of Sparta. 
Without pretending to describe the banishments, confiscation9» 
and murders, of which they were guilty, it is sufficient for the 
purpose of general history to observe, that the miserable vic- 
tims^ of their vengeance suffered similar calamities to those 
which afflicted Athens under the thirty tyrants. The severity 
of the government at length drove the Thebans to despair ; and 
both the persecuted, exiles abroad, and the oppressed subjects 
at home, prepared to embrace any measures, however daring 
and hazardous, which promised them a. faint hope of relief.f 

Among the Theban fugitives, who had taken conrolracy 
refuge in Athens, and whose persons were now of the che- 
loudly demanded by Sparta, was Pelopidas, the son oiymp! c\ 
of Hippocles, a youth whose distinguished advan- •^- C- ^^®- 
tages might have justly rendered him an object of envy, before 
he was involved in the misfortunes of his country. He yielded 

* To save appearances, however, Phcebidas was fined. Even his accusert 
were offended, not at his injustice, but i^t his acting without 9]pder8. Xenoph. 
ibid, and Plutarch, vol. ii. p. 336. 

t Xenoph. Hellen. 1. v. c. iv. Plut. in Pelopid. idem de Genio SocratiS^ 
p. 323, & seqq. 

VOX. III. 2B 
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to none in birth ; he surpassed all in fortune ; he excelled in tiie 
manly exercises so much esteemed by the Greeks, and was un- 
rivalled in qualities still more estimable, generosity and cour- 
age. He loTed with hereditary attachment tiie democratic form 
of policy ; and, previous to the late melancholy revolution, was 
marked out by his numerous friends and adherents as the 
person most worthy of administering the goremment. Pelo- 
pidas had often conferred with his fellow-suflfbrers at Atiiens 
about the means of returning to tiieir country, and restoring 
the democracy $ encouraging Uiem by Uie example of the pa- 
triotic Hirasybulus, who with a handfbl of men, bad issued 
from Thebes, and effected a similar, but still more difficult, 
entn^rise. While they secretly deliberated on this important 
object, Mello, one of the exiles, introduced to their nocturnal 
assembly his friend Phylidas, who had lately arrived from 
Thebes; a man whose enterprising activity, singular ad- 
dress, and crafty boldness, justty entitle him to the regard of 
history. 

j^^g^^^ted by Phylidas was strongly attached to the cause of 
Phylidnfl, the exiles ; yet, by his insinuating complaisance, 
2^^*^^^^^ and ofBcious servility, he had acquired the entire 
^(ittncil. d^nfidence of Leontiades, Archias, and the otiier ma- 
gistrates, or rather tyrants,* of the republic. In business and 
in pleasure, he rendered himself alike necessary to his mas- 
ters ; his diligence and abilities had procured him the impor- 
tant office of secretary 'to the council ; and he had lately firo- 
mised to Archias and Philip, the two most licentious of the 
tyrants, that he would give them an entertainment, during 
which they might enjoy the conversation and the persons of 
tiie finest women in Thebes. The day was appointed for this 
infamous rendezvous, which these magisterial debauchee ex- 
pected with the greatest impatience; and, in tiie interval, 
Phylidas set out for Athens, on pretence of private business*! 
Tike tiine '^ Athens, the time and the means were adjust- 

andmeans ed for executing tiie conspiracy. A body of The- 

* TV lUfH Afjgtmf nyw i fa . Xcnoph. f XeaoplL p. 566. 
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ban exiles aaisembled in the Thriasian plain, on ^f^^^H^** 
the frontier of Attica, where seven,* or twelve,! 
of the youngest and most enterprising, voluntarily offered 
themselves to enter the capital, and to co-operate with Phyli- 
das in the destruction of the magistrates. The distance be* 
tween Thebes and Athens was about thirty-five miles. The 
conspirators had thirteen miles to march through a hostile 
territory. They disguised themselves in the garb of peasants, 
arrived at tlie city towards evening with nets and hunting- 
poles, and passed the gates without suspicion. During that 
night and the succeeding day, the house of Charon, a wealthy 
and respectable citizen, the friend of Phylidas, and a deter- 
mined enemy of the aristocracy, afforded them a secure refuge, 
till the favourable moment summoned them to action. 

The impoi^tant evening approached, when the Fidelity of 
artful secretary had prepared his long expected the conspi- 
entertainment in the treasury. Nothing had been ^^eb other. 
omitted that could flatter the senses, and lull the 
activity of the mind in a dream of pleasure. But a secret and 
obscure rumour, which had spread in the city, hung like a 
drawn dagger, over the voluptuous joys of the festivity. It 
had been darkly reported, that some unknown strangers, sup* 
posed to be a party of the exiles, had been received into the 
bouse of Charon. All the address of Philidas could not di- 
vert the terrors of his guests. They despatched one of their 
lictors or attendants to demand the immediate presence of 
Charon. The conspirators were already buckling on their 
armour in hopes of being immediately summoned to execute 
their purpose. But what was their astonishment and terror^ 
when their host and protector was sternly ordered to appear 
before the magistrates ! The most sanguine were persuaded 
that their design had become public, and that they must all 
miserably perish, without effecting any thing worthy of their 
courage. After a moment of dreadful reflection, they exhorted 
Charon to obey the mandate without delay. But tliat firm 

* Xenoph. p. 566. t PluUrch. la rdopid. 
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and patriotic Theban first went to the apartment of his wife, 
took his infant son, an only child, and presented him to Pelo- 
pidas and Mello, requesting them to retain in their hands, this 
dearest pledge of his fidelity. They unanimously declared 
their entire confidence in his honour, and entreated him to re» 
move from danger an helpless infant, who might become in 
some future time, the avenger of his country's wrongs. But 
Charon was inflexible, declaring, ^* That his son could never 
aspire at a happier^ fortune, than that of dying in a good 
cause with his father and friends/' 

Their die ^ raying, he addressed a short prayer to liie 

•imuiAtion gods, embraced his associates, and departed. Be- 
^^ fore he arrived at the treasury, he was met by 

Archias and Phylidius. The former asked him, 
in the presence of the other magistrates, whose anxiety had 
brought them from table, <^ Who are those strangers^ said to 
have arrived the other day, and to be now entertained in your 
family ?" Charon had composed his countenance so artfully, 
and retorted the question with such well-dissembled surprise, 
as considerably quieted the solicitude of the tyrants, which 
was totally removed by a whisper of Phylidas, ^^ That the 
absurd rumour had doubtless been spread for no other purpose 
but that of disturbing their pleasures.'' 
The The- They had scarcely returned to the banquet, 

ban nugis- when Fortune, as if she had taken pleasure to 
^tcd."***" confound the dexterity of PhyliAns, raised up a 

new and most alarming danger. A courier ar- 
rived from Athens with every mark of haste and trepidation, 
desiring to see Archias, to whom he delivered a letter from an 
Athenian magistrate of the same name, his ancient friend and 
guest. This letter reveated the conspiracy $ a secret not 
intrusted to the messenger, who had orders, however, to re- 
quest Archias to read the despatch immediately, as containing 
matters of the utmost importance. But that careless voluptu- 
ary, whose thoughts were totally absorbed in the dream of 
expected pleasure, replied with a smile, ^^ Business to-mor- 
row $" deposited the letter under the pillow of the couch^ on 
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which, according to ancient cnstom, he lay at the entertain- 
ment ; and resumed his conversation with Phylidas concern- 
ing the ladies whom he had promised to introduce. Matters 
were now come to a crisis ; Phylidas retired for a moment ; 
the conspirators were put in motion; their weapons concealed 
under the flowing swell of female attire, and their countenm-* 
ces over-shadowed and hid by a load of crowns and garlanfn. 
In this disguise, they were presented to the magistrates intox- 
icated with wine and folly. At a given signal, they drew 
their daggers, and effiscted their purpose."* Charon and 
Mello were the principal actors in this bloody scene, which 
was entirely directed by Phylidas. But a more difficult task 
remained. Leontiades, with other abetters of the tyranny, still 
lived, to avenge the murder of their associates. The conspi- 
rators, encouraged by their first success, and conducted by 
Phylidas, gained admission into their houses successively, by 
means of the unsuspected secretary. On the appearance of 
disorder and tumult, Leontiades seized his sword, and boldly 
prepared for his defence. Pelopidas had the merit of destroy- 
ing the principal author of the Theban servitude and disgrace. 
His associates perished without resistance ; men whose names 
may be consigned to just oblivion, since they were distinguish- 
ed by nothing memorable but their cruel and oppressive ty- 
ranny. 

The measures of the conspirators were equally ^he prise 
vigorous and prudent. Before alarming the city, ners set at 
they proceeded to the different prisons, which were ^^^' 
crowded with the unfortunate victims of arbitrary power. 
Every door was open to Phylidas. The captives, transported 
with joy and gratitude, increased the strength of their deliver- 
ers. They broke open the arsenals, and provided themselves 
with arms. The streets of Thebes now ^resounded with alarm 
and terror; every house and family were filled with confusion 
and uproar; the inhabitants were universally in motion; some 
"^viding lights, others running in wild disorder to the public 

* Xcnqph. p. 567. Plutaich. in Pelopd, Diodor. L sk. p« 470. 
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places^ and all anxiously wishing the return of day» that they 
might discover the unknown cause of this nocturnal tumult. 
■Epamiiion. During a moment of dreadful silence which in- 
dM joins terrupted the noise of sediton^ a herald proclaimed^ 
gj^"^' with a clear and loud voice* the death of the 

tyrants, and summoned to arms the friends of 
^iiirty and the republic. Among others who obeyed the wel- 
come invitation was £paminondaa» the son of Polymnis, a 
youth of very extraordinary character i who united the wisdom 
of the sage, and the magnanimity of the berOf with the practice 
of every mild and gentle virtue; unrivalled in intellectual ac- 
quirements and in eloquence; in birth, valour, and patriotism, 
not inferior to Pelopidas, with whom he had contracted an 
early friendship. The principles of the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy,* which he had diligently studied under Lysis .of 
Tarentum, rendered Epaminondas averse to engage in the 
€on8pii*acy, lest he might embrue his hands in civil blood.f 
But when the sword was once drawn, he appeared with ardour 
in defence of his friends and country ; and his example was 
followed by many brave and generous youths, who had reluct 
tantly endured the double yoke of domestic and foreign 
tyranny. 

The approach of morning had brought the The- 
bandemo' ban exiles, in arms, from the Thriasian plain. The 
crecy resto- partisans of the conspirators were continually in- 
oiyinp. creased by a confluence of new auxiliaries from 

A ^c 378 ^v^T quarter of the city. Encompassed by such 

an invincible band of adherents, Pelopidas and his 
associates proceeded to the market-place ; summoned a general 
assembly of the people ; explained the necessity, the object^ 
and the extent of the consipracy ; and, with the universal ap- 
probaticm of their fellow-citizens, restored the idemocratic form 
of govemment4 

* See vol. U. p. 33—41. & Aristot Bhetoric. 1. ii. e. 32. 
t Plutarch, de Genio Socratis, p. 279, & pMiiin* 

# Xenoph. Diodor. & Plutarch. ibkL 
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ExpIoHd of valour atid inti^idily may be dis- _ 
covered in the history of every nation. .But the tion com- 
revolution of Thebes displayed not less wisdom of ™"tif^^S? 
design, than enterprising gallantry in execution* nians^who 
Amidst the tumult of action, and ardour of victory, ^{^^g ^ 
the conspirators possessed sufficient coolness and Lacedatmo- 
foresight to reflect that the Cadmiea, or citadel, 2Jil ^^*"** 
which was held by a Lacedemonian garrison of 
fifteen hundred men, would be reinforced, on the first Intelli- 
gence of danger, by the resentful activity of Sparta. To an- 
ticipate this alarming event, which mu^t have rendered the 
consequences of the conspiracy incomplete and precarious^ 
they commanded the messenger, whom, immediately after the 
destruction of the tyrants, they had despatched to their fHends 
in the Thriasian plain, to proceed to Athens, in order to com- 
municate t)ie news of a revolution which could not fail to be 
highly agreeable to that state, and to solicit the immediate 
assistance of the Athenians, whose superior skill in the attack 
of fortified places was acknowledged by Greeks and Barba- 
rians. This message was attended with the most salutary 
efiects. The acute discernment of the Athenians eagerly 
seized the precious opportunity of weakening Sparta,"*^ which» 
if once neglected, might never return. Several thousand men 
were ordered to march $ and no time was lost, either in the 
preparation, or in the journey, since they reached Thebes the 
day after Pelopidas had re-established the democracy. 

The seasonable arrival of those auxiliaries, xheCad- 
whose celerity exceeded the most sanguine hopes msea sur. 
of the Thebafis, increased the ardour of the latter ^q^^' 
to gain the citadel. The events of the siege are c, 3. 
variously related.! According to the most probable 
account, the garrison made a very feeble resistance, being 
intimidated by the impetuous alacrity and enthusiasm, as well 

* Dinarch. Orat. contra Demosth. p. 100. 

t Diodoms differs entirely from Xenoph. and Plutarch, whom I hare chief- 
ly foUowed. 
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as the increasing numbers, of the assaUants, who alr^y 
amounted to fourteen thousand men, and received continual 
accessions of strength from the neighbouring cities ai Bieotia. 
Only a few days had elapsed, when the Lacedaemonians de- 
sired to capitulate, on condition of being allowed to depart in 
safety with their arms. Their proposal was readily accepted ; 
but they seem not to have demanded, or at least not to hare 
obtained, any terms of advantage or security for those unfor« 
tunate Thebans, whose attachment to the Spartan interest 
strongly solicited their protection. At the4rst alarm of se- 
dition, these unhiqipy men, with their wives and families, had 
taken refuge in the citadel. The greater part of them cruelly 
perished by the resentment of their countrymen ; a remnant 
only was saved by the humane interposition of the Athenians.* 
So justly had Epaminondas suspected, that the revolution 
could not be accomplished without the effusion of civil blood. 

* Xenoph. and Plutarch. ibUt. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

The Boeotian War.-^UnBUccessful Attempt of Spkddrias againtft 
the Firseus. — Doubts eonceming Xenophon*$ Jideotint of that 
Transa€tion,^^-Agesilaus invades Bo6otia.-^-J&Uitaff Shiccest 
of the ThdfonSe-'-Mival Success of the Mhtniani. — Congress 
for Peactkunder the Mediation of Artaocerxes.'-^EpaminondaSf^ 
Bq^y from Thebes* — Cleombrotus invades BoDOtia. — Battle 
of Leuctra. — State of Oreece^ — Jason of Thessalbg. — Bis Cha^ 
racter and Vtews^-^ssassinated in the midst of his Projects. 

The emancipation of Thebes cave a deep ThcBoBo- 
woand to tlie pride and tyranny of Sparta $ and oiymp. 
the magistrates of the latter republic prepared to ^' ^' 
punish, with due severity, w'hat tibey aiiected to 
term the uprovoked rebellion of their subjects. The Thebans 
firmly resolved to maintain the freedom which they had i^* 
sumed ; and these dispositions on both sides occasioned a me- 
morable war, which having lasted with little intei^ption 
during seven years, ended with the battle of Leuctra, which' 
produced a total revolution in the affairs (^ Greece. 

The ardent mind of Agesilaus had long inspired p-^^ ^^^^ 
or directed, the ambitious views of his country, p&ign un* 
He enjoyed the glory, but could not avoid the b^us.^^"* 
odium, attached to his exalted situation $ and fear- 
ing to increa^ the latter, he allowed the conduct of the The- 
ban war to be committed to the inexperience of his unequal 
colleague. In the heart of a severe winter, Cleombrotus, with 
a well-appointed army, entered Bceotia. His presence con- 
firmed the obedience of Thespie, Plataea, and other inferior 
communities. He defeated some straggling parties of the 
Thebans, repelled their incursions, ravaged their territory, 
VOL. III. 29 
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burned their Tillages, but attempted not to make any impres- 
sion on the well-defended strength of their city. 
Sphodrias After a campaign of two months, he returned 
left with a home, leaving a numerous garrison in Thespiae, 
Thespiae. commanded by Sphodnas, a general of great en- 
terprise, but little prudence* 
Meanwhile the Athenians, alarmed by the nearer view of 
danger, publicly disavowed the assistance which they had 
given to Thebes; and having disgraced, banished, or put to 
death,^ the advisers of that daring measure, renewed their al- 
strauecm M^^^ce with Sparta. The Thebans felt the full 
of Thdies importance of this defection, and determined to 
fng^e^** prevent its fatal tendency, through a measure 
breach be- (could we believe tradition) in which they suc- 

tween • • 

Athens and ceeded by a very singular stratagem. The light 
Sparta* and rash character of Sphodrias was well known, 

we are told, to the Theban chiefs, who employed secret emis- 
saries to persuade him, by arguments most flattering to his 
passions, to attack by surprise the imperfectly repaired har- 
bour of Athens. These artftil ministers of deceit represented 
to Sphodrias, that it was unworthy of his dignity, and of his 
valour, to employ the arms of Sparta in a predatory war, 
while an object of far more importance and glory naturally 
solicited the activity of his enterprising mind. ** The The- 
bans, indeed, were vigilant in guard ; and, being animated by 
the enthusiasm of newly recovered freedom, were determined, 
Tather than surrender, to bury themselves under the ruins of 
their country. But their secret and perfidious ally, whose as- 
sistance had recently enabled them to throw off the Spartan 
yoke, was lulled in security. The moment had arrived for 
crushing the implacable hatred of the Athenians, by surprising 
the PirsBus, their principal ornament and defence; an action 
which would be celebrated by posterity above the kindred 

* Xenoph. p. 334. I hare endearoured to reconcile Xenophon and Di- 
jiarchttSy cited above. 
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glory of PhoBbidaSy who, daring the time also of an insidious 
peace, had seized the Theban citadel."* 

The distance between Thebes and Thespise, unsuccess- 
which was not more than twenty miles, furnished ^ attempt 
an easy opportunity for carrying on these secret drias to " 
practices j but the distance, which exceeded forty seize the 
miles, between Thespise and Athens, rendered the 
enterprise of Sphodrias abortive. He marched from Thespis 
with the flower of his garrison, early in the morning, expect- 
ing to reach the Pir»us before the dawn of the succeeding day. 
But he was surprised, at the return of light, in' the Thriasian 
plain. The borough of Eleusis was alarmed ; the report flew 
to Athens, and the citizens, with their usual alacrity, seized 
their arms, and prepared for a vigorous defence. The mad 
design, and the still greater madness of Sphodrias, in ra- 
vaging the country daring his retreat, provoked the fury of 
the Athenians. They immediately seized the persons of such 
Lacediemonians as happened to reside in their city. They 
sent an embassy to Sparta, complaining, in the most indig- 
nant terms, of the insult of Sphodrias. The Spartans disa- 
vowed his conduct. He was recalled and tried, but saved 
from death by the authority of Agesilaus. This powerful 
protection was obtained through the intercession of his son 
Cleonymus, the beloved companion of Archidamus, the son 
and successor of the Spartan King. Archidamus pleaded, 
with the modest eloquence of tears, for the father of a friend, 
his equal in years and valour, with whom he had been long 
united in the most afitetionate concord. Cleonymus declared 
on this occasion, that he should never disgrace the partial at- 
tachment of the royal youth ; and illustrious as Archidan^ius 
afterwards became, Xenophon affirms, that his early and un- 
alterable love of Cleonymus forms not the shade, but rather 
the fairest light, of his amiable and exalted character.! 

Such is the account of this transaction, given Doubts 
originally by Xenophon, and faitiifuUy copied by concerning 

* Xenoph. p. 340. Diodora8» p. 472. f Xenoph. p. 570. 
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jcenophra's other writers, ancient and modenu But thore is 
this trans- some reason to suspect that Agesilaus was not to- 
^^^^' tally unacquainted with the ambitious and unwar- 

rantable design of Sphodrias i that the Spartans would have 
approved the measure, had it been crowned with success ; and 
that even the philosophic Xenopbon, a partial admirer of 
Agesilaus and the Lacedsmonians, employed the persuasiTe 
elegance of his pen, to varnish a very unjustifiable transaction. 
Such, at least, it appeared to the Athenian assembly, who, of- 
fended by the crime, were still more indignant at the acquittal, 
of Sphodrias. From that time they began to prepare their 
fleet, to enlist sailors, to collect and to employ all the mate- 
rials of war with a resolution firmly to maintain the cause of 
Thebes and their own. 

While they were busied in such preparations^ 
repeate^y Agesilaus repeatedly invaded B<Botia, without per* 
invades forming any thing worthy of his former renown. 
6^p.c.4. His army amounted to eighteen thousand foot, and 
&'oi'^^^' fifteen hundred horse. The enemy were assisted 
ci. 1. by a considerable body of mercenaries, command- 

A* ^- *'^^* ed by Chabrias the Atheniim, who finally rqielled 
lihe Spartan king ih)m Thebes, by a stratagem not less sim- 
ple than uncommon^ The Theban army prepared to act on 
the defensive against a superior force, and occupied a rising 
ground in the neighbourhood of their city. Agesilaus detach- 
ed a body of light armed troops, to provoke them to quit this 
advantageous post; but the Thebans cautiously maintained 
their ground, and obliged the enemy to draw out their whole 
forces in order to dislodge them. Chabrias, Waiting their 
approach, commanded his troops to execute a new movement, 
which he had recently taught them for such an emergency. 
They supported their advanced bodies on their left knee, ex- 
tended their shields and spears, and tiuis firmly maintained 
their ranks.* Alarmed at the determined boldness of an 

i 

* The words of Nepos, in Chabria, are better explained by reading, ** ^ui 
obnixo genu scuto^ projectaque hasta, impetum esEcipere hostuun docuip " 
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uimsnid arrajr^ which seemed to bid him defiance^ Agesilaus 
withdrew his army from the capital^ ftnd contented himself 
with committing fiirther ravages on the country. 

In the skirmishes which happened after his re- success of 
treaty the Thebans mfoved repeatedly victorious, the The- 

b&jis 

He returned bome^ and continued at Sparta dur- oiymp. 
ing the following y^ar^ to be cured of his wounds; ^' !• 
where he suffered the mortifying reproaches of his 
adversary Antalcidas, << for teaching tibe Thebans to con- 
quer/^ The generals who succeeded him had not better suc- 
cess. Phcebidas, the oMginal author of the war^ who had been 
appointed governor of Thespiie, was defeated and slain^ with 
the greatest part of the garrison of that place. Pelopidas^ 
with his own hand, killed the Spartan commander in the 
action at Tanagra ; and in the pitched battle of Tegyra^ the 
Lacedaemonians^ though superior in number^ were broken and 
put to flight; a disgrace which, they reflected with sorrow, 
had never befallen them in any former engagement. 

While the war was thus carried on by land, the j^^^^j suc- 
Athenians put to sea, and gained the most distin- cess of the 
guished advantages on their favourite element oiy^^^' 
TTie Lacedsemonian fleet, of sixty sail, command* «• i- 
ed by PoUis, was shamefully defeated near the isle 

Tluft agsees with the statue of Chabrias in the ViUa Borghese, whose sing^olar 
attitude has given so much trouble to antiquaries. Winkelmann conjectures 
this masterpiece of art to be the most ancient statue in Rome, from the form 
of the letters in the name Ag^ias, with which it is inscribed. He observes, 
that it is erroneously supposed to i>e a gladiator, since the Greeks never 
honoured gladiators with such monuments; and the style of the workman- 
ship proves it more ancient than the introduction of that inhuman spectacle 
into Greece- The body of the statue is advanced, and rests on the left thigh ; 
the right arm grasps a javelin, or spear ; around the left is seen the leather 
thong, or handle of a shield. It seems, says Winkelmann, the particular 
attitude of a warrior on some dangerous emergency. What this emergency 
was, the learned and ingenious Lessing fortunately discovered, by the words 
of Cornelius Nepos. *' Hoc (the stratagem of Chabrias) usque eo tota Grsecia 
fam& celebratum est, ut illo statu Chabrias sibi statuam fieri voluerit, qus 
public^ ei ab Atheniensibus in foro constituta esf 
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of NaxoSy by the skilful bravery of Chabrias^ who performed 
alternately, and with equal abilities, the duties of admiral and 
general.* But the principal scene of action was the Ionian 
sea, where Timotheusf and Iphicrates every where prevailed 
over the commanders who opposed them. The fleet of Sparta 
was totally ruined by the victors, who repeatedly ravaged the 
coasts of Laconia,^ and laid under heavy contributions the 
islands of Corcyra, Zacinthus, Leucadia, and Cephalenia. 
Even the isles and cities more remote from the scene of this 
naval war, particularly the valuable island of Chios, and the 
important city of Byzantium, deserted their involuntary con- 
. nexion with the declining fortune of Sparta, and once more 
accepted the dangerous alliance of the Athenians.|| 

These hostile operations, which weakened, with- 

assistArtax- Ottt subduing, the spirit of the vanquished, were 

E"^*ti!L!^* interrupted by the solicitations and bribes of the 

\ war. king of Persia, who earnestly promoted the domes-* 

tic tranquillity of Greece, that he might enjoy the 
assistance of its arms in crushing a new rebellion in Egypt. 
His emissaries met with equal success in Athens and Sparta^ 
which were alike weary of the war, the former having little 
more to hope, and the latter having every thing to fear, from 
4ts continuance. Many of the inferior states, being implicitly 
governed by the resolves of these powerful republics, readily 
imitated their example : and so precarious and miserable was 
the condition of them all, in that disorderly period, that about 
twenty thousand men abandoned their homes and families, 
and followed the standard of the Persians. The merit of 
Iphicrates justly entitled him to the command of his country- 
men, which was unanimously conferred on him. But the ex- 
pedition produced nothing worthy of such a general, who in a 

 iXenoph. p. 577. Diodor. 1. xv. ad Olymp. ci. 1. 

t Corn. Nep. in Vit. Timoth. & Dinarch. adv. Demosth. Such was the 
good fortune of Timotheus^ that the satirical artists of the times painted him 
asleep^ covered with a net, in which the cities and islands entangled and 
caught thenulelves. Plutarch, de invid. k odio. 

t Xenoph. p. 578. | Ibid. p. 578. 
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few months returned to Athens^ disgusted ^th the ignoi-ant 
pride^ and slothful timidity, of the Persian command^rs^ who 
durst not undertake any important enterprise, without receiv- 
ing the slow ihstructions of a distant court"*^. 

Meanwhile the Thebans, who, elated by a flow xheThe- 
of unwonted prosperity, had proudly disregarded bans rase 
the representations of Artaxerxes, profited of the oiymp. 
temporary diversion made by the Egyptian war, c>- 3. 

to reduce several inferior cities of BoBotia- The 
walls of ThespisB were rased to the ground ; PlatsBa met with 
the same fate ; and its inhabitants aftei* suffering the cruellest 
indignities, were driven into banishment. 11 might be expect- 
ed that the unfortunate exiles should have sought refuge in 
Sparta, whose authority they had uniformly acknowledged^ 
since the dishonourable peace of Antalcidas. But so dissimilar 
were the fluctuating politics of Greece to the regularf trans- 
actions of modern times, (governed by the lifeless but steady 
principle of interest,) that the Platseans had recourse to 
Athens, a city actually in alliance with the people by whom 
they had been so unjustly persecuted. Their eloquence, their 
tears, the memory of past services, and the promise of future 
gratitude, prevailed on the Athenian assembly, who kindly 
received them into the bosom of their republic, and expressed 
the warmest indignation against their insolent oppressors.^: 
This affecting transaction threatened to deprive congress 
the Thebans of an ally to whom they were in a for peace 
great measure indebted for their prosperity. Their the medU- 
subsequent conduct tended still further to widen tionofArta- 

zerxcs 

the breach. They marched troops into Phocis, oiymp! 
with an intention to reduce that country. They ^•^- 
heard with equal disdain, the remonstrances of ' ' ' 
their friends and the threats of their enemies. Their unusual 
arrogance totally alienated the Athenians, who seemed finally 

* Com. Nepos in Iphicrat Diodorus, 1. xv. ad Olymp. c. ir. 

f This was written above 25 years ago. 

^ Diodor. 1, xv. ad Olymp. & Isocnt. Orat. pro Pkt. 
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disposed to conclude a lasting peace with Sparta, in terms of 
the treaty of AntalddaSf <<that their respective garrisons 
should be willidrawn from foreign parts, and the commnnities 
small as well as great, be permitted to enjoy the independent 
government of their own equitable laws/' The interest of 
the King of Persia, who still needed fresh supplies to carry 
on the Egyptian war, induced him to employ his good offices 
for promoting this specious purpose ; and a convention of all 
the states was summoned to Sparta, whither tiie Thebans 
deigned indeed to send a representative; but a representative, 
whose firmness and magnanimity were well fitted to sustain 
and elevate the aspiring pretensions of his republic. 
Epaminon- '" effecting tiiis glorioos revolution, which gave 
das appeaxB freedom to Thebes, as well as in> the military 
as^^puty operations, which immediately followed that im- 
Thebea. portant event, flie youthful merit of Pelopidas 
had acquired the fame of patriotism, valour, and conduct. 
The nobility of his birth, and the generous use of his riches, 
increased the ascendant due to his illustrious services. Every 
external advantage, the manly grace of his person, the win- 
ning affability of his deportment, his superior excellence in 
the martial exercises so highly prized by the jGreeks, and es* 
pecially by the Thebans, gained him the admiration of the 
multitude; or, in other words, of tibe legislative assembly of 
his country. He had been successively elected, during six 
years, to the first dignity of the republic ; nor had the Thebans 
ever found reason to repent their choice."* Tet in the present 
emergency, when they were required to appoint a deputy for 
the convention at Sparta (the most important charge with 
which any citizen could be intrusted,) Pelopidas, with all his 
merit, was not the minister whom they thought proper to em- 
ploy. 

Hischarac- Epaminondas, naturally his rival, but always 
ter. his friend, had hitherto been contented with a sub- 

ordinate station : yet every office which he exercised^ whetiier 

* Plut in Pelopid. 
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in the civil or military department, derived new lustre From 
his personal dignity. His exterior accomplishments were not 
inferior to those of Pelopidas : but he had learned from the 
philosophy of 'Lysis the Pythagorean, to prefer the mind to 
the body, merit to fame, and the regards of labour to the gifts 
of fortune. He resisted the generous solicitations of his 
friends to deliver him from the honourable poverty in which 
he was born ; continuing poor from taste and choice, and justly 
delighting in a situation, which is more favourable, especially 
in a democratical republic, to that freedom and independence 
of mind which wisdom recommends as the greatest good. Nor 
was he more careless of money than avaricious of time, which 
he continually dedicated to tKfc study of learning and philoso- 
phy, or employed in the exercise of public and private vir- 
tue. Tet to become useful he was not desirous to be great. 
The same solicitude which others felt to obtain, Epaminondas 
showed to avoid, the dangerous honoui*s of his country. His 
ambitious temper would have been better satisfied to direct, 
by a personal influence with the magistrates, the administra- 
tion of government from the bosom of his beloved retirement,"* 
when the unanimous voice of the citizens, and still more the 
urgency of the times, called him to public life ; and such was 
his contempt for the glory of a name, that had he lived in a 
less turbulent period, his exalted qualities, however admired 
by select friends, would have pi*obably remained unknown to 
his contemporaries and posterity. 

Such was the man to whose abilities and elo- Conference 
quence the Thebans committed the defence of oiymp. 
their most important interests in the general con- ^•^' 
gress of the Grecian states. The Athenians sent 
Antocles and Callistratus; the first a subtile,f the second an 
impressive orator.^ Agesilaus himself appeared on the part 

* The conduct of Epaminondas coincides with, and confirms^ the account 
above given of the Pythagorean philosophy. 

t Efiifptfiji (M^fop. Xenoph. 1. yi, 

i The pathetic pleading of CaUistratus, for the citizens of Oropus, first in- 
spired Demosthenes with, the ambition of eloquence. Plut. in Demosth. 
VOX. III. so 
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of Sparta. Matters were easily adjusted between tliose lead* 
ing republics* wbose resentmeiit had been strongly excited 
at the unhappy fate of Thespi» and Platmu They lamented 
their mutual jealousy, and unfortunate ambitiony which had 
occasioned so many bloody and destructive wars; and com- 
memorated the short but glorious intervals of modovtion 
and' concord* which bad tended so evidently to their own 
and the public felicity. Instructed by fatal experience* it 
was time for them to lay down their arms* and to allow 
that tranquillity to themselves and to their nei^boors* wUdi 
was necessary to heal the wounds of thmr common country. 
The peace could not be useful or permanent* unless it were 
established on the liberal principles of equality and freedom* 
to which all flie Grecian communities were alike entitled 
by the treaty of Antalcidas. It was proposed* therefore* to 
renew that salutary contract* which* was. accepted by the 
unanimous consent of Athens* of Sparta* and of their re- 
spective confederates. 

Demands of Epaminondas"* then stood up* offering to sign 
Epuninon- the treaty in the name of the Bceotians. ^< The 
Athenians*" he took notice* ''had signed for all 
the inhabitants of Attica: the Spartans had signed not only 
for the cities of Laconia* but for their numerous allies in all 
the provinces of the Peloponnesus. Thebes was entitled to 
the same prerogatives over her dependant cities* which had 
anciently acknowledged the power of her kings* and had re- 
cently submitted to the arms of her citizens." Agesilaus* 
instead of answering directly a demand which could neither 
be granted with honour* nor denied with justice* asked in 
his turn, Whether it was the intention of the Thebans to 
admit* in terms of the treaty* the independence of Bceotia ? 



* The conyention of SparU is noticed by Xenopbon, Diodoni8» Plutarch, 
and Corneliiis Nepos. The first writer is silent with regard to Epanunondas. 
Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos iumish the hints which I hxre made use of in 
the text It is not impossible that there were two conventions, at Affe- 
rent times respecting the same object. In that case, Xenophon must have 
totally omitted one of them. 
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£paininondas demanded^ Whether it was the intention of 
Sparta to admit the independence of Laconia ? ^< Shall the 
Boeotians," said the king, with emotion, "be free?" "When- 
ever/' replied Epaminondas, with firmness, "you restore 
freedom to the Lacedemonians, the Messenians, and the op* 
pressed communities of Peloponnesus, whom, under the name 
of allies, you retain in an involuntary and rigorous servitude." 

Then turning to the deputies of the allies, he ^^^ , 
represented to them the cruel mockery by which drcMes the 
tihey were insulted. "Summoned to deliberate ^l^iTes.^ 
concerning the general freedom and independence, 
they were called to ratify a peace, which, instead of establish- 
ing these invaluable and sacred rights, confirmed the stern 
tyranny of an imperious master." That "the cities, small 
and great should be free," was the verbal condition of the 
treaty ; but its real drift and import was, that Thebes should 
give freedom to Boeotia, and thereby weaken her own strenjgth^ 
while Sparta kept in subjection the extenisive territories athet 
confederates in whose.name she had si^ed that perfidious con« 
tract, and whose assistance she expected, and could demand, 
towards giving it immediate efiect. If the sillies persisted in 
their actual resolution, they would consent to destroy thfe 
power of Thebes, which was the only bulwark to defend theni 
against Spartan usurpation ; they consented to continue the 
payment of those intolerable contributions with which they 
had long been oppressed ; and to obey every idle /:summons to 
war, of which they chiefly suffered the fatigues and dangers, 
while the advantage and glory redounded to the Spartans 
alone. If they felt any respect for the glorious name of their 
ancestors $ if they entertained any sense of their own most 
precious interests they would be so little disposed to promote 
the reduction of Thebes, that they would imitate the auspicious 
example of that ancient and noble city, which had acquired 
the dignity of independent government, not by inscriptUms^ 
and treaties, but by arms and valour. 

* The public deeds and tnuosactions of the Greeks were inscribed on ptl- 
lars of marble. Thucyd. & Xenoph. pasnm. 
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Permanent ^^ J"®* pcmonstpanccs of Epaminondas made 
effect of hit a deep impression on the deputies. Agesilaus, 
uSons!'^ alarmed at its effect, answered him in a strain 
very different from that despotic brevity* which 
the Spartans usually affected. His speech was long and elo- 
quent. He reasoned, prayed, threatened. The deputies were 
awed into submission, less perhaps by the force of his elo- 
quence, than by the terror of the Spartan armies ready to 
take the field. But the words of Epaminondas sunk deep into 
their hearts. They communicated, at their return, the pow- 
erful impression to their constituents ; and its influence was 
▼isible in the field of Leuctra, and in the events which followed 
that memorable engagement. 

Kcflections ^ ^^ Grecian states were accustomed to grant 
on his con* more unreserved powers to their generals and 
**^*" ministers than arc allowed by the practice of 

modem times, we must be contented to doubt, whether, in 
ibis important negociation, Epaminondas acted merely by the 
extemporary impulse of his own mind, or only executed with 
boldness and dignity, the previous instructions of his republic. 
it is certain, that his refusal to acknowledge the freedom of 
Bceotia, not only excluded Thebes from the treaty, but ex- 
posed her to the immediate vengeance of the confederates ; and 
according to the received principles of modern policy, there is 
reason to accuse both the prudence and the justice of the ad- 
mired Thefoan ; the prudence, in jn^voking the strength of a 
confederacy, with which the weakness of any single republic 
seemed totally unable to contend ; and his justice, in denying 
to several communities of Bceotia their hereditary laws and 
government. Tet tiie conduct of Epaminondas has never been 
exposed to such odious reproaches. Success justified his bold- 
ness ; and the Greeks, animated by an ambitious enthusiasm 
to aggrandize their respective cities, were taught to dignify by 
the names of patriotism and magnanimity, qualities which, in 

* Epaminondas said, or more probably it was said for him, that he had 
compelled the Spartans to lengthen their monosyllables. Plut. in AgesiL 
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the sober judgment of posterity^ would be degraded by very 
different appellations. There are reasons, however, not mere- 
ly specious, by which Epaminondas might extenuate his fault 
at an impartial bar. He could jiot be ignorant that Thebes, 
unassisted and alone, was unable to cope with the general con- 
federacy of Greece; but he knew that this confederacy would 
never exist but in words, since the jealousy of several states, 
and particularly of Athens, would be disposed rather to 
lighten, than to increase, the calamities of a people at va- 
riance with Sparta.* He perceived the effect of his spirit- 
ed remonstrances on the most steadfast adherents of that 
republic; and contemplating the circumstances of liis coun- ^ 
try, and x>f the enemy, he found several motives of encour- 
agement to the seemingly unequal contest. 

The Spartans had been weakened by the defec- conduct 
tion and loss of their dominions, and dejected by justified by 
their unfortunate attempts to recover them. They sp^arta!^ ^ 
bad been deprived of their prescriptive honours, 
and had forsaken their hereditary maxims. Their ancient and 
venerable laws had in a great measure ceased to govern them ; 
and the seeds of those corruptions were already sown, which 
have been censured by philosophers and statesmen with equal 
justice and severity.! Nor were they e}{:posed to the usual 
misfortunes, only, of a degenerate people ; the institutions of 
Lycurgus formed one consistent plan of legislation, which 
could not be partially observed and partially neglected. While 
the submissive disciples of that extraordinary lawgiver re- 
mained satisfied with their simplicity of manners, their poverty, 
and their virtue, and had scarcely any other object in view, 
but to resist the solicitations of pleasure, and to repel the en- 
croachments of enemies, the law, which discouraged a com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations, and which excluded 
strangers, whatever merit they might possess, from aspiring 
to the rank of citizens, was an establishment strictly confor- 

* Xenophon hints at this disposition. 1. vi. p. 608. 
I Aristot, Politic. 1. ii. c. 9. 
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mable to the peculiar spirit of the LacediemoDiaii coiistitatton. 
Bttt when Sparta abandoned the simplicity of her primitive 
maxims, became ambitious, wealthy, triumphant, and almost 
continually engaged in war, not as the means of defence, but 
as the instrument of power and conquest, consistency required 
that she should have laid aside her pretensions to those ex- 
clusive honours which she no longer deserved. When she re- 
linquished the virtuous pre-eminence of her ancestors, the 
warlike inhabitants of Peloponnesus were not unworthy to be 
ranked with ber citizens; and by admitting them to this 
honour, she would have given them an interest in her victories, 
and rendei*ed them willing partners of her danger. But, in- 
stead of adopting this generous policy, which possibly might 
have rendered her what Rome, with more wisdom indeed, but 
not with more virtue or more valour, afberwards became the 
mistress of the world, she increased her pretensions, in pro- 
portion to the decline of her merit ; spumed the equality of a 
federal union, to which the Peloponnesians were entitled; 
deprived even the. Lacedsemonians of their jiist share i^ the 
government, and concentrated all power and authority within 
the senate and assembly of Sparta. A long course of almost 
uninterrupted hostilities had deprived her of the best half of 
her citizens, whose numbers were continually diminishing, 
without the possibility of ever being repaired : nor could it be 
difficult to overthrow an empire which depended on the ad- 
dress and bravery of about four thousand warriors, the splen- 
dour of a great name, and the reluctant assistance of insulted 
allies and oppressed subjects**" 

The consideration of these circumstances, which could not 
fail to present themselves to the sagacity of Epaminondas, 
might have encouraged him to set the threats of his adversa- 

* The condition of Sparta, represented in the text, is taken from the histoiy 
of the times in Xenophon and Diodorus, from Aristotle's Politics, 1. ii. c. 9. 
the oration of Archidamus, and Ihe Panathanzan Oration of Isocrates. The 
last writer reduces the number of Spartan citizens to two thousand ; a duni- 
nution principally occasioned by the battles of Leuctra and Mantinsa, which 
preceded the composition of tluit discourse. 
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ries at defiance^ especially when he reflected on the actual 
condition of Thebes, whose civil and military institutions had 
recently acquired new spirit and fresh vigour. 

The Thebansy with their subjects or neighbours compared 
in BfBotia, had been long regarded as an unworthy with that of 
and faithless race, with strong bodies but ignoble ^ ^^' 
souls, and infamous among the Greeks, on account of their 
ancient alliance with Xerxes and the Barbarians. The divine 
genius of Pindar had not redeemed them from the character 
of a sluggish and heavy people, not^d even to a proverb for 
stupidity.* From the age of that inimitable writer, they ap- 
pear, indeed, to have been little addicted to the pursuit of 
mental excellence ; but they uniformly continued to cultivate, 
with peculiar care, the gymnastic exercises, which gave the 
address and dexterity of art to the ponderous strength of their 
gigantic members. To acquire renown* in war, such people 
only wanted that i^ark of ethereal fire which is kindled by a 
generous emulation. The tyranny of Sparta first animated 
their inactive langour. Having spurned an oppressive yoke, 
they boldly maintained their freedom ; and, in the exercise of 
4^fensive war, gained many honourable trophies over enemies 
who had long despised them. Success enlivened their hopes, 
inflamed their ambition, and gave a certain elevation to their 
national character, which rendered them as ambitious of war 
and victory, as they had formerly been anxious for peace and 
preservation. They had introduced a severe system of mili- 
tary discipline^ they had considerably improved the arms and 
exercise of cavalry; they had adopted various modes of ar- 
ranging their forces in order of battle, superior to those prac- 
tised by their neighbours. Emulation, ardour, mutual esteem, 
and that spirit of combination, which often prevails in turbu* 
lent and distracted times, had united a considerable number of 
their citizens in the closest engagements, and inspired them 
with the generous resolution of braving every danger in de- 
fence of each other. This association originally consisted of 

* Boeotum in crasso jurares aere Qfttum. Hor. Eplst i. 1. 11. 
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about three hundred men, in the prime of life, and of tried 
fidelity, and commanded by Pelopidas, the glorious restorer of 
bis country's freedom. From the inviolable sanctity of their 
firiendsfaip, they were called the Sacred Band, and their va- 
lour was as permanent as their friendship. During a long 
succession of years, they proved victorious wherever they 
fought ; and at length fell together, witli immortal glory, in 
tte field of Cberonsea, with the fall of Thebes, of Athens, and 
of Greece. Such, in general, were the circumstances and con- 
dition of those rival repilblics,'^' when they were encouraged 
by their respective chiefs to decide their pretensions fay the 
event of a battle. 

cieombro- '" ^^ interval of several months, between the 
tus invades congress at Sparta and the invasion of BcBotia, 
oiymp^ Agesilaus and his son Archidaraus collected the 

ciL 2. domestic strength of their republic, and summoned 

the tardy aid of their confederates. Sickness pre- 
vented the Spartan king from taking the field in person ; but 
his advice prevailed with the ephori and senate, to command 
his colleague Cleombrotus (who in the former year had con- 
ducted a considerable body of troops into Phocis, in order to 
repel the Thebans from that country) to march without delay 
into the hostile territory, with assurance of being speedily 

joined by a powerful reinforcement. The rendez- 
tans amT' ^^^^ ^^ appointed in the plain of Leuctra, which 
their con- surrounded an obscure village of the same name, 
assemble situate on the Boeotian frontier, almost at the equal 
^ r ^® ^^ distance of ten miles from the sea and from Platsea. 

of Leuctra. , 

The plain was encompassed on all sides by the lofty 
ridges of Helicon, Cithseron, and Cynocephalae ; and the 
village was hitherto remarkable only for the tomb of two 
Theban damsels, the daughters of Scedasus, who had been 
violated by the brutality of three Spartan youths. The dis- 
honoured females had ended their disgrace by a voluntary 
death ; and. the afflicted father had imitated the example of 

• Plut in Pelopid. v. ii. p. 355-^66. 
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their degpair» after imploring vengeance in vain from gods 
and men.* 

The Spartans and their confederates joined ^^^ ^ ^ 
forces in this neighbourhood^ after i*epelling a few bans en.. 
Theban detachments which guarded the defiles of ^^Jef^- 
mount Helicon. Their army amounted to twenty- bourin^ 
four thousand foot, and sixteen hundred horse. ™^*^ "' 
The Tliebans could not muster half that strength, after as- 
sembling all their troops, which had been scattered oyer the 
frontier in order to oppose the desultory irruptions of the 
enemy. Their cavalry however, nearly equalled those of the 
Spartans in number, and far excelled them in discipline and 
in valour. Epaminondas exhorted them to march, and repel 
the invaders, if they would prevent the defection of Bceotia^ 
and avoid the dangers and disgrace of a siege. They readily 
obeyed, and proceeded to the neighbouring mountains, on 
which having encamped, they obtained a commanding view 
of the forces in the plain. 

Having heard an account of the superior num- Proceed. 
bers of the enemy, the Thebans still determined to '^^S^ ^f 
give them battle. But they were seized with terror dju before 
and consternation when they beheld the massy ex- ^^ battle. 
tent of the Spartan camp. Several of the colleagues of 
Epaminondas (for he had no fewer than six) were averse to 
an engagement, strongly dissuading the general from this 
dangerous measure, and artfully increased the panic of tlie 
troops, by recounting many sinister omens and threatening 
prodigies. The magnanimous chief opposed the dangerous 
torrent of superstitious terror, by a verse of Homer,t import* 
ing, that to men engaged in the pious duty of defending their 
country, no particular indication was necessary of the favoura* 
ble will of Heaven, since they were immediately employed in 
a service peculiarly agreeable to the gods. At the same time, 
he counteracted the dejection of their imaginary fears, by en* 

* Xenoph« p. 595. 

t £t$ oum>s aptfos aim»to$aA fttpt xat^i* II4 aoi. v. 243. 
VOL. III. 31 
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coaragements equally chimerical. It was circukited, by his 
contrivance, that the Theban temples had opened of their owa 
accord, in consequence of which the priestesses had announced 
a victory ; that the armour of Hercules, reposited in the Cad- 
msea, had suddenly disaj^eared, as if that invincible hero in 
person had gone to battie in ^fence of his Theban countrymen ; 
above all, an ancient oracle was carefully handed about, de- 
nouncing defeat and ruin to the Spartans neur the indignant 
tomb of the daughters of Scedasus. These artifices gained 
the multitude^ while arguments more rational prevailed with 
their leaders, of whom the majority at length ranged them- 
telves on the side of the general. . •* 
m. magna. before conducting them to battle, Epaminondas 
uimity te- displayed his confidence of victory, by permitting 
fortune. ^ ^^ those to retire, who either disapproved his 

cause, or were sverse to share his danger ; a per- 
mission which the Thespians first thought proper to embrace. 
The unwarlike crowd of attendants, whose services were use- 
less in time of action, graduaHy seized the same opportonity 
to leave the camp. The swelling multitude app^ured as a 
second 4irmy to the Spartans, who sent a powerful detachment 
to oppose tbem. The fear of being cut ofi* by the enemy threw 
them%ack on the Thebans, wliose -hopes were enlivened by the 
uneaqiected return of such a considerable Mioforcement Thus 
encbiiraged, they determined unanimously to stand by their 
admired chief, and eitiier to defend tlieir country, or to perish 
in tiie attempt; and the ardour of the troops equalling the 
skill of the general, the union of such advantages rendered 
them invincible. 

Disposition Cleombrotos had disposed his forces in the form 
of tibeioices of a crescoit, according to an ancient and favourite 
Sides. practice of the Spartans. His cavalry were posted 

in squadrons along the front of the right wing, 

* where he commanded in person. The allies composed the 

left wing, conducted by Archidamus. The Theban general, 

perceiving thi^ disposition, and sensible that the issue of the 

battle would chiefly depend on the domestic troops of Sparta, 
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determiiied to charge vigoroaslj with his left, in order to seize 
or destroy the person of iBleombrotus ^ thinking that should 
this design succeed, the Spartans must be discouraged and 
repelled ^ and that even the attempt must occasion great dis-< 
order in their ranks, as the bravest would hasten, from every 
quarter, to defend the sacred person of their king. Having 
resolved, therefore, to commit the fortune of the day to the 
bravery of the left division of his forces, he strengthened it 
with the choice of his heavy armed men, whom he drew up 
fifty deep. The cavalry were placed in the van, to o{q)ose the 
Spartan horse, whom they excelled in experience and valour. 
Pelopidas flanked the whole on the left with the Sacred Band ; 
who, deeming no particular station worthy of their prowess, 
were prepared to appear in every tumult of the field, whither 
they might be called, either by an opportunity of success, or 
by the prospect of distinguished danger. The principal in- 
convenience to which the Thebans were exposed, in advancing 
to the charge, was that of being surrounded by the wide ex- 
tended arms of the Spartan crescent. This danger the general 
foresaw ; and in order to prevent it, he spread out his right 
wing, of which the files had only six men in depth, and the 
ranks proceeding in an oblique line, diverged the further from 
the enequy, in proportion as they extended in length. 

The action began with the cavalry, which, on 
the Spartan side, consisted chiefly of such horses Leuctra. 
as were kept for pleasure by the richer citizens in 9?™JP- 
time of peaces and, which, proving an unequal a.c. 371. 
match for the disciplined valour of the Thebans, 
were speedily broken, and thrown back on the infantry. Their 
repulse and rout occasioned considerable disorder in the Lace- 
daemonian ranks, which was greatly heightened by the im- 
petuous onset of the Sacred Band. Epaminondas availed 
himself of this momentary confusion, to perform one of those 
rapid evolutious which commonly decide tbe issue of battles. 
He formed his strongest, but least numerous division, into a 
compact wedge, with a shai^ point, and with spreading flanks ; 
expecting that the Lacedsemonians, as soon as they had re- 
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covered their ranks, would attack the weaker and more ex- 
tended part of his army, which from the oblique arrangement 
in which it had been originally drawn up, seemed prepared 
for a retreat The event answered his expectation. While 
the Lacedemonians advanced against his right wing, where 
they found little or no resistance, he rushed forward with his 
left ; and darting like the beak of a galley* on the flank of the 
enemy, bore down every thing before him, until he arrived 
near the post occupied by Cleorobrotus. The urgency of the 
danger recalled to their ancient loyalty the degenerate disci- 
ples of Lycurgus. The bravest warriors flew from every 
quarter to the assistance of their prince, covered him witii 
their shields, and defended him with their swords and lances. 
Their impetuous valour resisted the intrepid progress of the 
Thebans, till the Spartan horsemen, who attended the person 
of Cleombrotus, were totally cut off*, and the king himself, 
pierced with many wounds, fell on the breathless bodies of his 
generous defenders. The fall of the chief gave new rage to 
the battle. Anger, resentment, and despair, by turns agitated 
the Spartans. According to the superstitious ideas of pa* 
ganism, the death of their king appeared to them a slight 
misfortune compared with the disgraceful impiety of commit- 
ting his mangled remains to the insults of an enemy. To 
prevent this abomination, they exerted their utmost valour; 
and their strenuous efibrts were successful. But they could 
not obtain any further advantage. Epaminondas was careful 
to fortify his ranks, and to maintain his order of battle ; and 
the firmness and rapidity of his regular assault gained a 
complete and decisive victory over the desperate resistance of 
broken troops. The principal strength of the allies had hither- 
to remained inactive, unwilling rashly to engage in a battle, 
the motives to which they had never heartily approved. The 
defeat of the Lacedsemonians, and the death of Cleombrotus, 
decided their wavering irresolution. They determined, almost 

* Xenophon employa this expreadon on a similar occasion* in relating the 
battle of Maatinata. 
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with one accord, to decline the engagement $ their retreat was 
effected with the loss of about two thousand men$ and the 
Hiebans remained sole masters of the field.* 

The care of burying the dead, and the fear of 
reducing the enemy to despair, seem to have pre- tans cra^ 
vented Epaminondas from pursuing the vanquished peranisaon 
to their camp ; which, as it was strongly fortified, their dead. 
could not be taken without great slaughter of the 
assailants. When the Lacedaemonians had assembled within 
the defence of their ditch and rampart, their security from 
immediate danger allowed them time to reflect with astonish- 
ment and sorrow on the battle and its humiliating conse- 
quences. Whether they considered the number of the slain, or 
reflected on the mortifying loss of national honour, it was easy 
for them to perceive, that, on no former occasion, the glory of 
their country had ever received such a fatal wound. Many 
Spartans declared their disgrace too heavy to be borne ; that 
they never would^ permit their ancient laurels to be buried 
under a Theban trophy^ and that, instead of craving their 
dead under the protection of a treaty, (which would be to con- 
fess their defeat,) they were determined to return into the 
field, and to recover them by force of arms. This manly, but 
dangerous resolution, was condemned in the council of war, by 
the officers of most experience and authority. They observed, 
that of seven hundred Spartans who fought in the engagementi 
four hundred had fallen ; that the Lacedaemonians had lost one 
thousand, and the allies two thousand six hundred. Their 
army indeed still outnumbered that of the enemy; but their do- 
mestic forces formed scarcely the tenth part of their strength, 
nor could they repose any confidence in the forced assistance 
of their reluctant confederates, who, emboldened' by the mis- 
fortunes of Sparta, declared their unwillingness to renew the 
battle, and scarcely concealed their satisfaction at the humilia- 
tion and disgrace of that haughty and tyrannical republic. 
Tielding, therefore, to the necessity of this miserable juncture^ 

* Xenoph. p. 596^ & seqq. & Plttt voL U. p. 366, & seqq. 
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ttie Spartans sent a herald to crare their dead, and te acknow- 
ledge the yictury of the Thebans.'N' 

News of the Before they found it convenient to return hoiBe» 
defeat at the fatal tidings had reached flieir cajntal ; and, 
brought to ^^ ^^ memorable occasion, the Spartans exhibited 
Spaiu. tiiat striking peculiarity of behaviow, which natu- 

rally resulted from the institutions of Lycurgus* Availing 
himself of the extraordinary respect which uncultivated 
nations bestow on military courage, in preference to all oth<»- 
virtues and accomplishments, that legislator allowed to the 
man who had lost his defensive armour, or who had fled in 
the day of battle, but one melancholy alternative, more dread- 
ful than death to a generous mind : The unfortunate soldier 
was either driven into perpetual banishment, and subjected to 
every indignity which, in a rude age, would naturally be in- 
flicted by the resentment of neighbouring and hostile tribes $ 
or, if he submitted to remain at home, he was excluded from 
the public assemblies, from every office of power or honour, 
from the protection of the laws, and almost from tibe society 
of men, without the shadow of a hope ever to amend his con- 
dition* The influence of- this stem law, which had feebly 
operated in the field of Leuctra, was illustrated in a very 
striking manner, after that unfortunate battle. 
sinffuiarbe- ^^^ messenger of bad news arrived, whUe the 
haviour of Spartans, according to annual custom, were cele- 
tans (m^at hrating in the month of July, gymnastic and mu- 
occasion. gical entertaiinments, and invoking Heaven to pre- 
serve the fruits of the approaching autumn. Being introduced 
to the ephori, he informed them of the public disaster. These 
magistrates commanded the festival to proceed ; sending how- 
ever, to each family a list of the warriors whom it had lost, ^ 
and enjoining the women to abstain from unavailing lamenta- 
tions. Next day, the fatiiers and other relations of such as 
had perished in the field of battle, appeared in the puplic 
places, dressed in their gayest attire, sduting and congratu- 

* Xenoph. p. S96, & leqq* a Plut vol* ii. p. 366, & leqq. 
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lating eaeh wittier on tfae bravery of tiieir brethren or cbiMren. 
But the kinsmen .af tbi»se who had saved themselves by a 
shamefttl flight, either 'remained at home, brooding in silence 
over their domestic affliction, or, if they ventared abroad 
dkcovered every symptom of unutterable anguish. Their 
persons were shamefuHy neglected, their garments rent, thdr 
arms folded, their eyes fixed immoveaUy on tiie ground $ ex- 
pectiiig, in bumMe resignatim, the sentence of eternal igno- 
miny ready to be denounced by the magistrates against the 
unworttiy causes of tfadr sorrow.* But en this critical emer* 
gency, fte rigour of the SpHrtan discipline was^ mitigated 
by Agesilaus, whom the number and rmk of the criminals 
deterred from inflicting on them the merited punii^ment. EEe 
endeavoured to atone for abandoning the spirit of the laws, by 
what may appear a very puerile expedient ; " Let Decirion of 
us suppose,'^ said he, '' ike sacred institutions of Agpeaiiaus 
Lycurgus to have sdept during one unfortanate ^e^y^."^ 
day, but henceforth let them resume their wonted Hf^'^fi^p 
vigour and activity :" a sentence extravi^antly Leuctra. 
praised by many writers, as preserving the* autho- 
rity of the laws, while it spared the lives of the citizens. But 
as, on the one hand, we cannot discov^ the admired sagaci- 
ty of Agesilaus in dispensing this act of lenity ; so, on the 
other, we cannot condemn as imprudent iiie act itself, which 
the present circumstances of bis country rendered not only 
expedient^ but necesiooy. If Sparta had been the populous 
capital of an extensive territory, tiie lives of three hundred 
citizens might, perhaps, have been usefully sacrificed to the 
honour of military discipline. But a community exceedingly 
small, and actually weakened by tie loss of four hundred 
members, could scarcely have survived another blow equally 
destructive. No distant prospect of ad vantage, therefore, could 
have justified such an unseasonable severity. 

When the inletligence was. diffused over Greece, state of 
that the Thebans, with the loss of only three bun- t^tht bat- 

• Xenoph. p. 996. 
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tie of Leuc ^1^ >nen» ^^ raised an immortal trophy over the 
^ strength and renown of Sparta, the importance of 

cii. 3. this event became every iirtiere conspicuous. The 

A. c. 371. desire, and hope, of a revolution in public affairs, 
filled the Peloponnesus with agitation and tumult. Elians, 
Arcadians, and Argives, every people who had been influenced 
by Spartan counsels, or intimidated by Spartan power, openly 
asjured at independence. The less considerable states expected 
to remain thencdimih unmolested, no longer paying contribu- 
tions, nor obeying every idle summons to war. The more 
powerful republics breathed hatred and revenge, and gloried 
in an ojqiortunity of taking vengeance on the proud senators 
of Sparta, for the calamities which they had so often inflicted 
on their neighbours. 

Affected ^^^ amidst this general ferment, and while 

modentioii every other people were guided, rather by their 
plosions and animosities, than by the principles of 
justice or sound policy, the Athenians exhibited an illustrious 
example of political moderation.*" Immediately after the bat- 
tle of Leuctra, a Theban herald, adorned with the emblems of 
peace and victory, had been despatched to Athens, in order to 
relate the particulars of the engagement, and to invite the 
Athenians to an offensive alliance against a republic, which 
had ever proved the most dangerous, as wdl as the most inve* 
terate enemy of their country. But the assembly of Athens, 
governed by the magnanimity, or rather by the prudence, of 
Timotheus and Iphicrates, determined to humble their rivals, 
not to destroy them. 

YiewB of ^^^ ancient and illustrious merit of the Spar. 

that repub- tans, their iiftportant services during the Persian 
war, and the fame of their laws and discipline, 
which still rendered them a respectable branch of the Grecian 
confederacy, might haVe a considerable influence in producing 
this resolution. But it chiefly proceeded ft^am a jealousy of 
the growing power of Thebes, the situation of whose territories 

* Xenoph. p. 598. 
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might soon render her a more formidable adversary to Athens, 
than even Sparta herself. This political consideration for 
once iM*evailed over a deep*rooted national antipathy. The 
Theban herald was not recmved with respect, nor even with 
decency. He was not entertained in public, according to the 
established hospitality of the Greeks ; and although the senate 
of the Five Hundred (which usually answered foreign ambas*^ 
sadbrs) was then assembled in the citadel, he was allowed 
to return home without receiving the smallest satisfaction on 
the sul^ject of his demand. But the Athenians, though unwiK 
ling to second the resentment, and jn^mote the prosperity of 
Thebes, prepared to derive every possible advantage from the 
misfortunes and distress of Sparta. Convinced that the inha- 
bitants of Peloponnesus would no longer be inclined to follow 
her standard, and share her danger and adversity, they eager- 
ly seized the opportunity of delivering them for ever from her 
yoke ; and lest any other people might attain the rank which 
the Spartans once held, and raise their own importance on the 
ruins of public freedom, ambassadors were sent successively to 
the several cities, requiring their respective compliance with 
the treaty of Antalcidas. Against such as rejected this over- 
ture, war was denounced in the name of Athens and her allies ; 
which was declaring to all Greece, that the battle of Leuctra 
had put the balance of power in her hands, and that she had 
determined to check the unbition of every republic whose views 
were too aspiring.** 

Disappointed^ of assistance from Ath^s, the xheThe- 
Thebans had recourse to an ally not less powerful, bans court 
The extensive and fertile territory of Thessaly, ^ jason"rf 
which had been so long weakened by division, was Thessaly. 
fortunately united under the government of Jason jjj^ charac 
of PhersB, a man whose abilities and enterprising ter, and 
ambition seemed destined to change the face of the ^^^^' 
ancient world.f To the native virtues of hospitality and mag- 

* Xenoph. p. 602. . f Xenoph. Hell^n, 1. vi. c. i. & seqq. 
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ntficence, which peculiarly distinguished his country, Jason 
added inde&tigable labour and invincible courage, with a mind 
capable to conceive the loftiest designs, ^d a character ready 
to promote them by the meanest artifices.* His family descend- 
ed from the ancient kings of the heroic ages, and formed the 
wealthiest house in Phers, which had already attained con- 
siderable pre-eminence over the neighbouring cities of Thes- 
saly. By contrivances extremely unworthy of that greatness 
to which they frequently conduct, Jason deceived his brothers 
and kinsmen $ and appropriated almost the sole use of his do- 
mestic opulence. With this, he liired a well-appointed body 
of mercenaries, by whose assistance he acquired greater au- 
thority in PhersB, than any former general or king had ever 
enjoyed.f But the government of a single city could not sa- 
tisfy his aspiring mind. By stratagem, by surprise, or by 
force, he extended his dominion over the richest parts of Thes- 
saly, and was ready to grasp the whole, when his designs 
were obstructed by the powerful opposition of Polydamas the 
Pharsalian.^ 

His ambi- ' "ifext to Pherse and Larissa, Pharsalus was the 
tion oppos- largest and most flourishing city in that northern 
dtmLr"^^ division of Greece. But the inhabitants, distracted 
by factions, exhausted their strength in civil dis- 
cord and sedition, until a ray of wisdom illuminating both 
parties, they committed their differences, and themselves, to 
the probity and patriotism of Polvdamas which were equally 
respected at home and abroad. For several years, Polyda- 
mas commanded the citadel, and administered justice and the 
finances with such diligence and fidelity, as might reasonably 
have entitled him to the glorious appellation of Father of his 
country. He firmly opposed and counteracted the secret prac- 
tices, as well as the open designs of Jason, who eagerly soli- 
cited his friendship by every motive that could actuate a mind 
of less determined integrity. 

• Polyaen. Strati^m. f piut. PoDt. & san. taend. 

i Xenopb. HeU«n. 1. vi, c. i. & seqq. 
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At a conference which was held between them Conference 
at Pharsalus. where Jason had come alone and between 
iinattended; the better to gain the confidence of a 
generous adversary, the Phersean displayed the magnitude of 
his power and resources, which it seemed impossible for the 
weakness qt Pharsalus to resist: and promised, that on sur- 
rendering the citadel of that place, which roust otherwise soon 
yield to force, Polydamas should enjoy in Thessaly the second 
rank after himself; that he would regard him as a friend and 
colleague; nor could there remain a doubt that their united 
labours might raise their common country to that station in 
Greece which it had been long entitled to hold. That the subi- 
jugation of the neighbouring states opened vaster prospects, 
which forced themselves irresistibly on his mind, when he con- 
sidered the ttatursd advantages of Thessaly, the fertility of the 
soil, the swiftness of the horses, the disciplined bravery and 
martial ardour of the inhabitants, with whom no nation in £u« 
rope, or in Asia, Was able to contend. 

Polydamas heard with pleasure the praises of Determined 
his native land, and admired the magnanimity of integ^y of 
Jason. But he observed, that his fellow-citizens ^ ^ ™**' 
had honoured him with a trust which it was impossible for 
him ever to betray; and that their community still enjoyed the 
alliance of Sparta, from which the neighbouring cities had re* 
volted. That he was determined t6 demand the protection of 
that republic; and if the Lacedsemonians were willing and 
able to afford him any effectual assistance, he would defend to 
the last extremity the walls of Pharsalus. Jason commended 
his integrity and patriotism, which, he declared^ inspired him 
with the warmer desire to obtain the friendship of such an U* 
lustrious character. 

Soon afterwards Polydamas went to Sparta, and j^^^ ^^^ 
proposed his demand in the council; exhorting the clared lead- 
magistrates not only to undertake the expedition, Thessaliauis. 
but to undertake it with vigour ; for if they ex- oiymp. 
pected to oppose the forces of Jason by their un- a/ c. 370. 
disciplined peasants^ or half-armed slaves^ they 
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would infallibly bring disgrace on themselvesy and roin on 
their confederates* The Lacedsmonians were deeply engaged 
in the Theban war, which had been hitherto carried on unsac- 
cessfuUy. They prudently declined^ therefore, the invitation 
of Polydamas; who, returning to Thessaly, held a second 
conference with Jason. He still refused to surrender the 
citadel, but promised to use his best endeavours for making 
the Pharsalians submit of their own accord ; and offered his 
only son as a pledge of his fidelity* Jason accepted the offer, 
and, by the influence of Polydamas, was soon afterwards de- 
clared captain-general of Pharsalus and all Thessaly; a 
modest appellation, under which he enjoyed the full extent of 
royal power.* 

His •dmim- H® *>«!?»» ^^ ^»8n fcj adjusting, with equity 
ble dUci. and precision, the proportion of taaes, and the 
^ ^ ' contingent of troops, to be raised by the several 

cities in his dominions. The new levies, added to his standing 
army of mercenaries, amounted to eight thousand horse, twenty 
thousand heavy-armed foot, and such a body of targeteers, as 
no nation of antiquity could match.f But numbers formed 
the least advantageous distinction of the army of Jason. 
Every day he exercised his troops in person ; dispensed rewards 
and punishments; cashiered the slothful and effeminate; 
honoured the brave and diligent with double, and sometimes 
treble pay, with large donatives in money, and with sudi 
other presents as peculiarly suited their respective tastes. By 
this judicious plan of military administration, the soldiers of 
Jason became alike attached to their duty, and to the person 
of their general, whose standard they were ready to follow 
into any part of the world.:^ 

and rapid ^® began his military operations by subduing 

^cesg on the Dryopes,!! the Dolopians, and the other small 

but warlike tribes, inhabiting the long and intri- 

* Xenoph. HeDen. 1. vi. c. 1. & seqq. & Diodor. Sicul. 1. zv. p. 488. 
f Xenophon expresses it more strongly ; ftsxtagwo^ ys fMjv 'iMosfw ftoos 
nmfui OMfSptanovi a»tttax$fiinLh p« 600. 
t Xenoph. p. 600. | Strabo^ L viii. p. 299. 
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cate chain of mornits (Eta and Pindus, whiclt form the southern 
frontier of Thessaly. Then turning northwards, he struck 
terror into Macedon, and compelled Amyntas to become his 
ally, and most probably his tributary. Thus fortified on both 
sides, lie retaliated the inroads of the Phocians, who had long 
profited of the divisions, and insulted the weakness, of his 
coantry ; and by conquering the small and uncultivated district 
ef Epirus, which then formed a barbarous principality under 
Alcetas,* an ancestor of the renowned Pyrrhus, he extended 
the dominion of Thessaly from the ^gsean to the Ionian sea, 
and encompassed, as with a belt^ the utmost breadth of the 
Grecian republics. 

It cannot be doubted that the subjugation, or at least the 
command, of those immortal commonwealths, was the aim of 
the Thessalian prince, who declared to his friends, that he ex- 
pected, by the assistance of Greece, to imitate the glorioui^ 
examples of Cyrus and Agesilaus, and to effect, by the united 
strength of the confederacy, what these generals had nearly 
accomplished by a body of ten or twelve thousand soldiers.f 
While the Spartans, however, preserved their long-boasted 
pre-eminence, and regarded it as their hereditary and unaliena- 
ble right to conduct their confederates to war, Jason could not 
hope to obtain the principal command in an Asiatic expedition. 
As the natural enemy of that haughty people, he rejoiced in 
their unprosperous hostilities with the Thebans ; nor could he 
receive small satisfaction from beholding the southern states of 
6^reece engaged in perpetual warfare, while he himself main- 
tained a respected neutrality, and watched the first favoura- 
ble occasion of interfering, with decisive- effect, in the final 
settlement of that country. 






* In speaHng of Arrabas (the son of Alcetas, and the grandfather of 
Pyrrhus,) who received his education at Athens, Justin says, ** Quanto doctior 
majoribus suis, tanto et gratior populo fuit. Primus itaque leges et senatum 
annuosque magistratus et reipublicx formam composuit, £t ut a Pyrrho se- 
des, sic vita cultior populo ab Anyba statuta." 

t Xenoph. p. 600. 
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RU aiH- ^^ seMoiii yentured indeed into the Peloponne- 

Mice with 8US ; but. In order to examine matters more nearly^ 
^^ *** he undertook^ upon very extraordinary pretences, 
several journeys to Athens and Thebes. From policy, and 
perhaps from inclination, he had formed an intimate connexion 
with the most distinguished characters of those republics, and 
particularly with Pelopidas and Timotheus. The latter, after 
serving his country with equal glory and success, was, accord- 
ing to the usual fortane of Athenian commanders, exposed to 
cruel persecution from his rivals and enemies, which endanger- 
ed his honour and his life. On the day of trial, the admirers 
and friends of that great man appeared in the Athenian assem- 
bly, in order to intercede with his judges ; and, amoiig the 
rest, Jason, habited in the robe of a suppliant, humbly solicit- 
ing the release of Timotheus, from a people who would not 
probably have denied a much greater favour to the simple re- 
commendation of so powerful a prince.* In a. visit to Thebes, 
he endeavoured to gain or secure the attachment of Epami- 
nondas, by large presento and promises; but the illustrious 
Theban, whose independent and honourable poverty had re- 
jected the assistance of his friends and feUow-citiasens, spumed 
with disdain the insolent generosity of a stranger.f Yet, by 
the intervention of Pelopidas, Jason contracted an engagement 
of hospitality with the Thebans^ in consequence of which he 
was invited to join their arms, after their memorable victory 
at Leuctnu 

Rapi^ty of ^^^ Thessalian prince accepted the invitation, 
his move- though his designs respecting Greece were not yet 
^^^ ' ripe for execution. He was actually engaged in 

war with the Phocians, of which whatever might be the pre- 
tence, the real object was to obtain the superintendence of the 
Delphic oracle, and the administration of the sacred treasure. 
To avoid marching through a hostile territory, he ordered his 
galleys to be equipped, as if he had intended to proceed by sea 

* Demosthenes^ & Gomel, Nepos in Timoth. f Plut Apophtheg. 
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to the coast of Bo&otia. His naval preparations amused the 
attention of the Phocians, while Jason entered their country 
with a body of two thousand light horse, and advanced witii 
such rapidity that he was -every where the first messenger of 
his own hostile approach. 

By this unusual celerity, he joined, wi&out en- ^^ ^j^^^ 
countering any obstacle, the army of the Thebans |n mediat- 
who were encamped in the neighbourhood of Leuc- b^ween^*^ 
tra, at no great distance from the enemy. Instead Thebes and 
of an auxiliary, Jason thought it more suitable to 
his interest to act the part of a mediator. He exhorted the 
Thebans to rest satisfied with the advantages which they had 
already obtained, without driving their adversaries to despair $ 
that the recent history of their own republic and of Sparta» 
should teach them to remember the vicissitudes of fortune. 
The Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, he reminded of the 
difference between a victorious and vanquished army. That 
the present crisis seemed totally adverse to the re-establish* 
ment of their greatness ; that they should yield to the fatality 
of circumstances, and watch a more favourable opportunity to 
restore the tarnished lustre of their arms. His arguments 
prevailed ; hostilities were suspended ; the terms of a peace 
were proposed and accepted: but it is remarkable that the 
Spartans and their allies had so little confidence in this 
sudden negociation, that they decamped the night following, 
and continued to march homeward, with the diligeqpr of dis- 
trust and fear, until they got entirely beyond reach of the 
Thebans.* 

Jason had not, probably, more confidence in a treaty hastily 
concluded between enemies, whose resentments were irritated 
and inflamed by so many mutual injuries offered and retorted. 
Nothing could have been more contrary to his views than a 
sincere and lasting peace between these powerful republics: 
but, as this was not to be apprehended, he wished to obtain 

• Xenoph. p. 600. 
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the reputation of appeasing the dissensions of Greece ; a cir* 
cttmstance of great importance to tbe accomplishment of his 
own lofty designs. 
„ . In his return home, he demolished the walls of 

He IS assas- 

ttiuted in Heraclea, a town situate near the straits of Ther- 
to ro^cte^ mopyte : not fearing, says his historian,* that any 
Olymp. of the Greek states should invade his dominions 

a!c. 3ro. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^> ^^^ unwilling to leave a place of 
such strength on his frontier, which, if seized by 
a powerful neighbour, might obstruct his passage into Greece. 
Thither he determined to return at the celebration of the Py- 
thian games, at which he meant to claim the right of presiding, 
as an honour due both to his piety and to his power. He com- 
manded, therefore, the cities and villages of Thessaly to fatten 
sheep, goats, swine, and oxen, and proposed honourable re- 
wards to such districts as ftimished the best victims for the 
altars of Apollo. Witliout any burdensome imposition on his 
subjects, he collected a thousand oxen, and, of smaller cattle, 
to the number of ten thousand. At the same time he prepared 
the whole«military strength of his kingdom, by whose assist- 
ance, still more effectually than by the merit of his sacrifice, 
he might maintain his pretensions to the superintendence of 
the games, the direction of the oracle, and the administration 
of the sacred treasure, which he regarded as so ma/iy previous 
steps to the conquest of Greece and Asia. But, amidst these 
ambitioui^. dreams, Jason, while reviewing the Phersean ca- 
valry, was stabbed by seven youths, who approached him, on 
pretence of demanding justice against each otiier. Two of tbe 
assassins were despatched by his guards. Five mounted fleet 
horses, which had been prepared for their use, and escaped to 
the Grecian republics, in which they were received with uni- 
versal acclamations of joy, and honoured as the saviours of 
their country from the formidably power of an enterprising 
and magnanimous tyrant.f The projects and the empire of 

• Xenoph. p. 599. 

t Xenoph. & Diodor. ibid. & Valerius Blaiunus, 1. ix. 
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Jason perished with^ himself ; Thessaly^ as we shall have 
occasion to explain, relapsed into its former state of division 
and weakness: hut it is the business of history to relate not 
only great actions, but great designs ; and even the designs 
of Jason announce the approaching downfal of Grecian free* 
dom. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

TumulU in the Peloponnesus. — Invasion of Laconia. — Epami- 
nondas rebuilds Mtsseni. — Foundation of Megalopolis.^— Jtrchi- 
damns restores the Fortune of Sparta. — Affairs of Thessaly 
and Micedon. — J^godations for Peace^r^The Pretensions of 
Thebes rejected. — Epaminondas invades the Peloponnesus. — 
Bevobitions in Jichaia. — Speech of Jlrchidamus in the Spartan 
Council. — Designs of Thehes. — Disconcerted by Mhens. — PeUh 
pidas^ Expedition into Thessaly.r^The Jircadians sei%e the 
Olympic Treasure. — Battle of Jtdntinsea. — Jigesilaus^ Expe- 
dition into Egypt. 

History of ^^^ death of Jason removed the terror of 

the last Greece; but of a country which owed its safety to 

SfSrn the arms of an assassin, the condition may justly 
freedom. be regarded as extremely unstable and precarious. 
There elapsed, however, thirty -three years of discord and ca- 
lamity, before the Greeks finally experienced, in Philip of 
Macedon, such ambition and abilities as enabled him fully to 
accomplish the lofty designs of the Thessalian. The history 
of this last stage of tumultuous liberty comprehends the 
bloody, but indecisive wars, which exhausted Greece during 
eleven years that intervened between the battle of Leuctra, 
and the accession of Philip to the Macedonian throne, together 
with the active reign of that prince; a memorable period of 
twenty-two years, illuminated by the success and glory of 
Macedon, and clouded by the disgrace and ruin of the Grecian 
republics. 

Tumults The unexpected issue of the battle of Leuctra. 

Sons* Siie ^^ doubly prejudicial to the Spartans by weak- 
Pelopomie- ening their own confederacy, ai\d strengthening 
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that of their enemies. In less than two years after susaflerthe 
that important event, the alliance in Peloponnesus, Leuctra. 
over which Sparta had so long maintained an as- 
cendant, was totally dissolved, and most cities had changed 
not only their foreign connexions, but their domestic laws and 
government. During the same period, the confederacy, of 
which Thebes was the^head, had, on the contrary, been very 
widely extended. Many communities of the Peloponnesus 
cpurted her protection ; and, in the north of Greece, the Acar- 
nanians, Locrians, Phocians, the whole breadth of the conti- 
nent, from the Ionian to the JEgsean sea, and even the isle 6f 
JSubcea, increased the power, ^nd in some measure acknow- 
ledged the dominion of Thebes. The history of these revolu- 
tions is very imperfectly related by ancient writers ; but their 
consequences were too remarkable not to be attended to and 
explained. The Peloponnesians, after being delivered from 
the oppression of the Spartan yoke, were subjected to the 
more destructive tyranny of their own ungovernable passions."^ 
Every state and every city was torn by factions, which fre- 
quently blazed forth into furious seditions. The exiles from 
several republics were nearly as numerous as those who had 
expelled them. Fourteen hundred were banished from Tegea; 
two thousand! were slain in Argos f in many places the con- 
tending factions alternately prevailed ; and those who, in the 
first encounter, had got possession of the government and the 
capital, were sometimes attacked^: and conquered by the nu- 
merous fugitives, who formed a camp in the adjoining territo- 
ry. The Mantinseans, alone, seemed to have acted wisely. 
With one accord, and with equal diligence, they laboured to 
rebuild their walls, which the insolence of Sparta had demo- 

f Diodoros, I. zv. p. 371, 8c seqq. Isocrat. in Archidam. & de Pace. 

-|- This number is made ouj by comparing different authors, and uniting in 
one view the different scenes of the sedition, which is called the Scytalism 
by Diodorus (ubi supra,) and Pausanias (Corinth,) from the Greek word 
<Sxvtalkfj, mgiufying a dub, which, it seems, was the principal instrument oi 
destruction. 

i Diodorus, L xv, p. 371, & seqq. 
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Hshed. The work was soon brought to a conclusion ; and the 
MantinsanSf united in one democracy, fiiUy determined 
thenceforth to preserve the strength of thdr citjr, which ap- 
peared neceesarj to maintain their political independence. 
The exiles Neither the Thebans nor the Spartans, imme- 
fly to Spar- diatolj interfered in this scene of disorder. The 
^ former found sufficient employment for their arms 

and negociations in the northern parts of Greece ; and the lat- 
ter were so much humbled by their defeat at Leuctra, that 
they contented themselves with preparing to defend the banks 
of the Eurotas, and to repel the expected assault of their ca- 
pital. For this purpose tliey had armed the aged and inirm, 
who were legally exempted from military service.* They had 
commanded into the field even those citiaens who were em- 
ployed in such sacred and civil offices as are deemed mf st 
useful in society ; and, as their last resource, they talked of 
giving arms to the Helots. But the convulsions of Peloponne- 
sus soon supplied tiiem with less dangerous auxiliaries.f The 
incensed partisans of aristocracy, who had been expelled from 
Argolis, Achaia, and Arcadia, had recourse to the most an- 
cient and distinguished palx^ns of their political principles. 
That re- Encouraged by this seasonable reinforcement, the 
public Kt. Spartans set at defiance the Theban invasion, by 
T^^to reco- vhich they had been so long threatened, and sent 
yerheraii. a Considerable detachment to recover their lost 
At^SL^ authority in Arcadia. But it was the fate of 
Sparta, to regain neither in that, nor in any other 
state of the Peloponnesus, the influence which she had lost in 
the field of Leuctra. Polytropos, who commanded her allies 
in this expedition, was defeated and slain in the first rencoun- 
ter with the Arcadians, and Lycomedes, their intrepid and 
magnanimous leader. Nor did Agesilaus perform any thing 
decisive against the enemy. He was contented with ravaging 
tl^e villages and delightful valleys of Arcadia, in which, he 
met with little resistance from the inhabitants, who declined 

* Xenoph. L vi. p. 597. f Id. p. 603. 
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an engagement^ until fliey should be joined by the Theban 
confederacy^ whose assistance they had sent to solicit^ and had 
just reason to expect.'ii' 

At length the far-renowned Thebans took the T^eThe. 
field, having carefully pondered their own strength, bans take 
and collected into one body the flower and vigour ^e hlid of 
of their numerous allies. They were accompanied their allies. 
by the warlike youth of the towns and villages of di^4^^' 
Boeotia, by the Acamanians, Phocians, Locrians, ^* ^* ^^* 
and Euboeans, and by a promiscuous crowd of needy fugitives, 
who were attracted to their camp by the allur^nent of plun- 
der. They bad no sooner arrived on the frontier of Arcadia, 
than they were joined by the inhabitants of that country, as 
well as by the Elians and Argives. This united mass of war 
exceeding any numbers, that either before or afterwards ever 
assembled in Greece under t)ne standard, amounted to fifty, 
some say to seventy thousand men-f The Thebans, and the 
rest of the Bceotians, were commanded by Epaminondas and 
Felopidas, to whom the generous admiration of their col- 
leagues had voluntarily resigned their authority. Apprised of 
the march of such a formidable army, conducted by generals 
of such unquestionable merit, Agesilaus prepared ^j^^ gp^. 
to evacuate Arcadia, a measure which he fortu- tans evacu* 
nately efifected, before his soldiers beheld the fires *^^«^»^- 
kindled in the hostile camp, and thus avoided the disgrace of 
retiring before the enemy.:!: His unresisted devastation of the 
territory which he had invaded, as well as his successfiil re- 
treat, gave fresh spirits to his followers, and made them re- 
turn with better hopes to defend their own country, which was 
now threatened with invasion. 

The Thebans, though they had no longer any nivanon of 
occasion to protect the Arcadians from insult, L«^ni^ 

* Xenoph. 1. vi. p. 605. 

f The numbers differ in Xenophon. HeUen. 1. vi. Pauaan. Boeotlc. Diodo. 
rus, 1. XV. & Plut in Pelopid. 
^ Xenoph. p. 606. 
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were determined^* by many powerful motiTes, to emidoy the 
▼ast preparations which tiiey had collected. Their particolar 
resentment againgt Sparta was heightened bj the general 
voice of their allies, who exhorted them to embrace an op« 
portonity which, perh^w, might never return, uttn*ly to de- 
stroy a people who nrither could enjoy tranquillity, nor allow 
their neighbours to enjoy it The inhabitants of Carya, and 
of several other towns in Laconia, declared their resolution 
to revolt from Sparta as soon as the enemy should enttr their 
boundaries* In a council of war summoned by the Theban 
generals, it was therefore resolved to march without further 
delay into the Lacedemonian territories, to lay waste the 
country, and, if possible, to take possession of the capital. 
Brave de- That this resolution might be executed with the 

fence of the greatest celerity and effect, the army was thrown 
Sciritu. ^^ four divisions, destined, by separate roads, to 
break into the devoted province, to join forces at 
Sellasia, and thence to march in one body to Sparta. The 
Boeotians, Eleans, and Argives, penetrated, without opposi- 
tion, by the particular routes, which had l»een assigned them. 
But when the Arcadians, who formed the fourth division of the 
army, attempted to traverse the district Sciritis, the brave 
Ischilas, who guarded that important pass, determined to re- 
pel them, or to perish. The example of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae kindled a generous enthusiasm in the breast of this 
gallant Spartan. The numbers of the Arcadiiyi levies so far 
exceeded his own, that death seemed the sui*e reward of his 
courage. Yet he exhorted all those to decline danger who 
were not ambitious to share it. He even ctnamanied the youth 
to leave his camp before the engagement, deeming their lives 
too precious to be risked in so desperate an enterprise. He, 
with the old soldiers who followed him, chose the present op- 

* They at first opposed the eagerness of the Arcadians^ Elians, and Ar- 
givesy for invading Laconia, considering 'of & dvtfcfiAoAMf ar^ fuv *«; Aeumf ts^ 
i\sytto iviffUf f povpobf d« xoBi^twai svofu^oif iftt toii cvrtpotf'oduyr of o^* ** That 
it would be difficult to penetrate into a country defended by the natural 
strength of its firontier, or by vigilant garrisons.'' Xenoph. p. 607. 
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portunity to meet a glorious death in defence of their country. 
But their lives were sold dearly. The action was long doubt- 
ful ; the loss of the Arcadians great, nor did the battle cease 
till the last of the Spartans had fallen.^ 

The confederates having soon after assembled at Devastation 
Sellacia, the place of rendezvous, marched for- of Lacoma. 
ward to Sparta, burning and destroying all before them. 
During five hundred years Laconia had not experienced a 
similar calamity. The guards who defended the city were 
thrown jnto consternation. The women were terrified by the 
smoke s[nd tumult raised by the, invaders ; a spectacle, con- 
cerning jwhich it had been their usual boast, that they alone of 
all the drecian females, had never beheld it in their native land. 
Alarmejl by the danger which threatened them, and which 
they v/ere sensible of their own inability to repel, the Spar-r 
tans embraced the doubtful expedient of giving arms to their 
peasants and slaves, w^iom they commonly treated with such an 
•excess of cruelty. Not less than six thousand of these unhap- 
py men were engaged, by threats or promises, to undertake 
the reluctant defence of the proud tyrants, whom they detested. 
Their formidable numbers increased the general panic, which 
had seized the magistrates and citizens, and which did not 
finally cease until the arrival of a powerful body of men IDrom 
Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, and Fallen^ ; cities which, though 
they had eyer opposed the despotism, were unwilling to permit 
the destruction of Sparta. 

This seasonable reinforcement not only removed yieilant in- 
the consternation of the Spartans, but made them trepidity of 
pass with rapidity from the depths of despondency ^^ ^^' 
to the triumphs of hoped success. The kings and magistrates 
could scarcely restrain their impetuosity from rushing into the 
field ; and this martial enthusiasm, guided by the consummate 
prudence of Agesilaus, enabled them to repel the first assaults 

* Xenoph. 1. vi. p. 607. & Diodor. 1. xv. p. 376. The former indeed adds, 
c» fMj tt^aff^vyvoijeiii B^fvye, ^ Unless perhaps, some one escaped unknowB 
thiwigh the enemy.'' 
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of fhe enemy^ and to conTince them that every succeeding at- 
tempt to get possession of the city, must be attended with such 
fatigue, and danger, and loss of men, as could not be compen- 
sated by the attainment of that object. The conduct of Agesi- 
lans, during this critical emergency, has been highly extolled 
by all writers,* and never beyond its merit By a well con- 
trived ambush in the temple of the Tyndaridie,t he defeated 
the designs of the assailants ; with singular presence of mind,f 
he quelled a dangerous insurrection ; and while, by force or 
stratagem, he overcame the united efforts of domestic and 
foreign enemies, he negociated the most powerful assistance 
for the relief of his country. 

The Spar- Immediately after the battle of Leuctra, the 
tans and Athenians had declared their resolution to renew 
ne^iate &*>d confirm the treaty of Antalcidas, which, though 
at Athens a ft diminished the gprandeur, yet secured the tran- 
defence. quillity of Greece, and prevented the weakness of 
any one republic from falling a prey to the ambi- 
tion of another. But notwithstanding this declaration, which 
was universally ajqiroved by their neighbours, they had, 
either from resentment or from policy, remained above two 
years spectators of the decline of the Lacedemonian, and the 
growth of the Theban league. Whatever uneasiness might be 
occasioned by the increasing strength of their new rival, was 
sufficiently balanced by the decay and downfal of their ancient 
and inveterate enemy. But though, doubtless, they ardently 
desired the ruin of the Spartan power, they could not sincere- 
ly approve the cruel destruction of their persons and of their 

* Xenoph. & Phit. in Agefilao. Diodorus, 1. xv. & Pausanias Lacon. 

f Castor and PoUuz» so called from their mother Tyndaris^ or Leda. 

^ The mutineers had entered into a conspiracy to seize an important post 
in the dty, Agenlaus observed them as they marched thither, and immedi- 
ately suspecting their design, called out, that they had mbtaken his orders ; 
declaring it to be his meaning, that they should separate into different divi- 
ttons, and repair to the several posts which he named. The conspirators na- 
tunUly concluded that he knew nothing of their purpose, and separating as he 
commanded, could never afterwards find an opportunity to unite in such nuns* 
bers as rendered them dangerous. 
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city. When informed of the terrible devastation of Laconia^ 
they naturally felt a return of compassion for a people, whose 
exploits, on many memorable occasions, had done such signal 
honour to the Grecian name. 

The emissaries of Agesilaus, whose superior 
mind had assumed dictatorial power amidst the ^J^^t^'e^ 
distress of his country, seized the favourable op- employed 
portunity to urge, with the Athenians, many mo- p*JJj.pose. 
tives of action, which seldom operate amidst the 
cold lifeless politics of modern times. They took notice that 
the Athenians and Lacedsemonians had often mutually assisted 
each other in seasons of distress, and that the most glorious 
«ra of their story was that in which the two republics had 
united their councils and measures against a common enemy. 
That, when the spirit of rivality and ambition had unhap- 
pily divided Greece, and the Athenians were exposed to the 
calamities of a long and unfortunate war, they had been pro- 
tected by the humanity of Sparta against the implacable rage 
of the Thebans, who wished to demolish the city of Athens, 
and to reduce its territory to the ban*en solitude of the Cris- 
sean plain. That, by the moderation of Sparta, the Athenians 
had not only been saved from the vengeance of foreign ene- 
mies, but delivered from the yoke of domestic tyrants, and the 
cruel tyranny of the Pisistratidae. The merit of these services 
deserved the reward of gratitude ; the hereditary renown of 
Athens urged her to protect the miserable ; and justice de- 
manded that she should assert, and maintain, the conditions of 
a recent treaty, which she herself had proposed, and which the 
Thebans, after accepting, had so manifestly violated. 

A loud and discordant murmur ran through the j^^^ ^^^ 
assembly. Some approved the demand, others ceivedby 
observed that the Spartans changed their language ^^^^s. 
with their fortune; that they had formerly, and 
probably would again, whenever they became powerful, as- 
sume a very different tone, and, instead of colouring by false 
disguises, display in its native force their inveterate enmity to 
Athens. That the late treaty of peae^ could not entitle them 

vox. III. 34 
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to any assistance^ since they themselves had begun the w%r by 
the invasion of Arcadia ; a war undertaken firom the unjust 
motive of supporting the tyrannical usuipation of the nobles 
of Tegea over the rights of their fellow citizens. 
g ^ ^ Together with the Lacedemonian ambassadors, 

Gieiteks had come those of Corinth and Fhlius, cities emi- 
t^jCorin. nently distinguished by an unshaken fidelity to 
their ancient confederate and protector. Cleiteles 
the Corinthian, observing what turn the debate was likely to 
take, stood up, and said, ** Were it a matter of doubt, Athe- 
nians ! who are the aggressors, the melancholy experience of 
WT state would remove the difficulty. Since the renovation 
of the peace of Antalcidas, the Corinthians, surely have not 
committed hostilities against any power in Greece. Tet the 
Thebans have entered our territory, cut down our trees, burn- 
ed our houses, plundered our cattle and effect^. How, then, 
can you refuse your assistance to those who have been so 
manifestly injured, in direct violation of the treaty, to which, 
at your express desire, they acceded and swore?" The assem- 
bly loudly approved the discourse of Cleiteles, which was 
supported and confirmed by the arguments and eloquence of 
Patrocles the Phliasian. 

Of Patro- ^'^^ ^^ manifest, I think, to all of you, Athe- 

cles the nians ! that should Sparta be destroyed, Athens 
Phliaaan. ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ hostility of Thebes, 

since that city alone would then stand in the way of her am* 
bition. The cause of the Lacedaemonians therefore is, in fact, 
your own. Tou must embrace it with ardour, as the last op- 
portunity which the gods perhaps will afford you, of defending 
the general freedom at the head of your allies, and of prevent- 
ing the dangerous domination of the Thebans ; the effects of 
which, you, who are their neighbours, would feel with peculiar 
severity. By taking this resolution, which is equally generous 
and salutary, you will acquire a fund of merit, not only with 
the Spartans, than whom none were ever more mindful of 
favours, or more ambitious of honest fame, but also with us 
their allies^ who, since we have continued faithful to oui* 
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frterids m tli^ir adversity, cannot be suspected of ingratitude 
to our prosperous benefactors, i have heard with admiration 
how, in ancient times, the injured and afflicted always had 
recourse to Athens, and were never disappointed of relief. 
I how no longer hear, but see, the Lacedsemonians, with their 
faithful allies, soliciting your protection against the Thebans, 
whose uifrelentin^ cruelty could not persuade Sparta, in the 
height of her resentment and of her power, to desolate your 
country, and to reduce you into servitude. Your ancestors 
acquired just renown by saving the dead bodies of the Argives; 
to whom the impiety of Thebes denied the sacred rites of 
buria;!.* How much greater renown will redound to you, 
when the Lacedemonians, by your generous assistance, shall 
be saved from death. It was deemed meritorious in them to 
have defended the children of Hercules against the unnatural: 
persecution of Eurystheus ; but it will be far more glorious 
for you to have defended not only the descendants of that hero, 
the hereditary kings of Lacedsemon, but, along with them^ 
the senate, the magistrates, tlie j^eople^ in one word, to have 
delivered the whole liation from a danger dreadful in itself, 
and otherwise- inevitable. During the prosperity of their 
empire, the Lacedsemonians prevented your destruction by a 
decree, which displayed their humanity, without exposing 
their safety. Tou are called to defend the Lacedaemonians, 
not by inactive decrees, but by arms and courage. Arm then 
in their behalf^ ' told, forgetful of recent animosities, repay the 
important services which, in the Barbarian war, the valour of 
Sparta rendered to Athens and to all Grreece." 

The assembly was so deeply afibcted by the per- jpmcrates 
suasive discourse of the Phliasian, that they refused with twelve 
to hear any thing in opposition to it, and deter- men^entto 
tinned, a^lmost unanimously, to take the field, defend Lai 
I]^hicrates was named general^ twelve thousand 
men were ordered to repair to his standard^ the sacrifices 

* See vol. i/p. 27. The facts alluded to in the text are related in all the 
panegyxicb of Athens, byPlirto, I^yMad, ftocrai^ and Thucydia^s. 
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were propitious ; the troops made a short repast ; and such 
was their ardour to meet the enemy, that many of them 
marched forth without waiting the orders of their commander.* 
E mino - Epaminondas, meanwhile, had committed dread- 
das con- ful devastation in Laconia. His repulse from the 
^^^1^'^ capita! had exasperated his hostilities against the 
that pro. country. He had desolated the fertile banks of 
^^^' the Eurotas, which were thick planted with houses, 

and abounding in all the conveniences of life known to the 
austere simplicity of Sparta. He had assaulted Helos and 
Gytliium ; and, traversing the whole province, had destroyed 
the villages by fire, and the inhabitants by the sword. JBven 
these terrible ravages did not satisfy his resentment; he deter- 
mined that the invasion of Laconia should not be a temporary 
evil, which the labour of years might repair; and for this 
purpose employed an expedient^ which, even after he might 
evacuate their country, must leave the Lacedaemonians ex- 
posed to the rage of an implacable enemy. 
Rebuilds ^® have had occasion to relate the various for- 

Messen^. tunes of the Messenians. About three centuries 
cii. 2. before the period now under review, their city had 

A. c. 369. been demolished by the Spartans ; their territory 
had been seized, and divided among that people; the ancient 
inhabitants had been reduced into servitude, and compelled 
to cultivate their paternal fields for the benefit of cruel masters ; 
or dispersed in miserable banishment over Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily. After two centuries of humiliation and calamity, the 
humanity, conturring with the policy of Athens, took com- 
passion on this unfortunate race, and settled them in the 
territory of Naupactus, and the neighbouring island of Cepha- 
lenia. llie Messenians displayed their gratitude by important 
services during the Peloponnesian war; but their most vigor- 
ous exertions could not long retard the declining fortune of 
Athens. The event of that war rendered Sparta. the arbiter 
of Greece ; and the Messenians were the first objects of her 

* This whole tnuisactum is e^buned in Xenoph. p. 609—613. 
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memorable tyranny, being universally enslaved, banished, or 
put to death. It is probable that the scattered remains of 
this miserable community would flock from every quarter to 
the standard of Epaminondas, rejoicing in an opportunity to 
retaliate the unrelenting persecution of a people who now 
Buffered the calamities which they had so often inflicted. But 
the general voice of history ascribes to Epaminondas the merit 
of assembling the Messenians.* It is certain that he rebuilt 
their city, and put them in possession of their territory ; an 
act of kind beneficence which inflicted a most unexpected and 
cruel punishment on the Spartans, who beheld the ashes of a 
nation, which they had twice endeavoured to extinguish, re- . 
vive and flourish in their neighbourhood ; continually increase 
by the accession of Spartan subjects and slaves $ and, encour- 
aged by a Theban garrison, and their own inveterate hostility, 
watch every favourable occasion to exert the full force of their 
Tengeance.f 

Epaminondas had accomplished this extraordi- .j^^ ^^|^^^ 
nary enterprise, when he received intelligence of tmus take 
the motions of the Athenian army commanded by 
Iphicrates. That illustrious general had allowed the ardour 
of his troops to evaporate^ by pursuing a conduct which it is 
impossible, at this distance of time to explain, but which the 
military historian^ condemns, as highly unworthy of his form- 
er renown. When celerity was of the utmost importance, he 
wasted several precious days at Corinth, without any necessi- 
ty, or even pretence, for this unseasonable delay. His soldiers 
loudly demanded to meet the enemy, or even to assault the 
walls of Argos, the strongest and most populous city in Pelo« 
ponnesus, and not inferior to Thebes itself in active animosity 
against their common foe. . Iphicrates, however, embraced 
none of those measures, but led his army towards Arcadia; 
expecting, perhaps, what actually happened, that the news of 

* Plut. in Pelopid. Diodor. l..xv. p. 491. Pausan. Messen. p. 265. 
t Diodor. 1. xv. c. 16. ir Xenoph. 1. vi. versos finem. 
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Us arriTal there would deliT<nr Laconia from the hostile inra- 

der. 

The The- ^^ caiuiot be imagined^ indeed^ that Epaminon- 

bans evacu. das feared the issue of an engagement with the 

ateLaconu. ^tij^mii^ng^ B^t ||^ ^gg jQgtiy alarmed with the 

interest which even that people had t^en in th« danger of 
Sparta. The indignation and resentment which they» the 
rivals and enemies of the injured, discovered on this occasion, 
taught Urn what sentiments his conduct must excite in more 
impartial states, should he persist in his original plan, destroy 
the Lacediemonian capital, and as the orator Leptines express- 
edity ^^ pluck out an eye of Greece."* Many concurring 
causes tended also to aecela*ate his departure. The Arcadians 
were called home to defend their houses and famUies. The 
Elians and Argives were anxious to secure their booty by an 
expeditious retreat. Even the Thebans were weary of an 
expedition which had consumed several winter months, a sea- 
son in which they were not accustomed to keep the field. Pro- 
visions likewise grew scarce ; and Epaminondas, pressed by 
difficulties on every stde, prepared to evacuate the Lacedemo- 
nian territories ^ but not (in tiie words of Xenophon) until, 
''every thing of value had been consumed w plundered, pour- 
ed out, or burnt doWn.'^f 

The Tlie- ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Tbebaus lef( Laconia, 

bam and Iphicrates withdrew the Athenians from the coun- 
respecdve. ^ which they had invaded. The two armies 
ly accuse filed df, as by mutual consent^ and returned to 
jt^^' their respective cities by separate roads, without 
any attempt to interrupt the progress of each 
otiier. Iphicrates was blamed for allowing an enemy heavy 
with plunder, and exhausted by the fatigue of a winter's cam- 
paign, to pass unmolested through the isthmus of Corintii. 
Belopidas and Epaminondas were accused and tried before flie 
Theban assembly, for protracting the term of their command 
beyond the time limited by law. The former discovered less 

* Aristot. Rhetor. 1. iii. c. 10. f Xenoph. p. 612. 
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courage than might have been expected from his impetuous 
and daring character. He, who had hever feared the sword 
of an enemy^ trembled at the angry voice of his insolent accu- 
sers. But Epaminondas displayed^ on this occasion, the su- 
periority of philosophical firmness, seated in the mind, to that 
constitutional courage which is the result of blood and spirits. 
The latter is suiBcient for a day of battle; but the former alone 
can yield support in every vicissitude of fortune. * 

Instead of observing the formality of a regular Epaminon- 
defence, the illustrious Theban undertook the in- das defends 

• J. . 1 ^ • 1 • • ji. his conduct. 

vidious task of pronouncing his own panegyric*''*' 
After relating his exploits, without amplification, and without 
diminution, he concluded by observing, <Uhat he could submit 
to death without reluctance, secure of immortal fame earned 
in the service of his country." The seditious demagogues 
were awed by his magnanimity : the anger of the assembly 
against himself and his colleague dissolved in admiration; 
and Epaminondas was conducted from the tribunal with as. 
much glory as from the field of Leuctra. 

From the invasion of Laconia to the general intricacy of 
engagement at Mantinse, there elapsed six years the subse- 
of indecisive war and tumultuous activity ; bat- events. 
ties. lost and gained, conquests made and abandon- 
ed, alliances concluded and broken ; treaties of peace propos- 
ed, accepted, and violated by those who felt the unhappy 
effects of dissensions which their rancorous animosity was 
unwilling to terminate. In examining the history of this 
period, we may perceive the same confusion in the relation, 
which appears at first sight to have been, in the events them- 
selves. It is necessary, however, to reduce them into the 
form of a regular narrative. In important concerns, numerous 
bodies of men, however they may act without effect, cannot 
be supposed to act entirely without design ; their motives, un- 
steady and capricious as they often are, form the invisible 
chain which it is the business of the historian to investigate 

* PlutarQh. de sul Laude, p, 540. 
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and to follow ; since it is otherwise impossible that the trans- 
actions which he describes, should afford either solid instruc- 
tion, or any rational entertainment. 

The alii- Early in the ensuing springs the Lacedsmoni- 

anee be- ans. With the few allies who still adhered to their 
Athens and cause, despatched an embassy to Athens, in order 
Sparta con- to strengthen the bands of amity and union with 
extended. that republic. In the conference held for that pur- 
9!|^P* pose, it appeared that the Spartans were either 

A.C.368. very deeply affected by the recent obligations 
conferred on them, or that they very earnestly 
desired the continuance of similar favours. They acknow- 
ledged that the experience, the bravery, the naval victories 
and fortune of Athens, justly entitled her to the sovereignty 
of the Grecian seas^ and when this concession, which had 
hitherto been withheld with such disdain, could not satisfy the 
more patriotic, or rather the less generous, members of the 
assembly, they condescended to grant another acknowledg- 
ment still more inconsistent with the pride of their hereditary 
pretensions ; that in such military expeditions as were under- 
taken by the joint forces of both republics, the command should 
be equal and alternate ; so that an army of Lacedsemonians (a 
thing hitherto unexampled,) would be commanded during half 
the campaign by Athenian generals. Patrocles the Phliasian, 
whose eloquence and address had been distinguished in the 
former negociation, was not less active in the present; chiefly 
by his intervention matters were finally adjusted ; an alliance 
of the most intimate kind was concluded between the two re- 
publics; and, by the assistance of the generous Phliasian, the 
Spartans obtained this important advantage, without the 
disgrace of many ineffectual overtures, or the mortification of 
long supplicatory speeches, which they deemed of all things 
the most grievous.* 

^ The Spartan negociations, so fortunate in Alliens, 

tans nego- Were equally successful with Dionysius, tyrant of 

* Xenopb. p. 613—61$. 
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Sicily, and Ataxerxes king of Persia. The former, elate trea- 

tl6S Wltll 

himself a Dorian, naturally lamented the hj^milia- Dionysius 
tion and distress of a people who, during seven ^^ ^^ta- 

zefxes. 

handred years, had formed the principal ornament 
and defence of the Dorian race ; and the latter pursued his 
ordinary system of politics, of ^assisting the weaker party, in 
order to balance the contending powers, and to perpetuate the 
hostilities of Greece. 

While the Lacedemonians gained strength by Military 
these important alliances, their enemies took the operations. 
field. The Arcadians began the campaign by entering the ter* 
ritory of Pallene, an Achsean republic, which still remained 
faithful to Sparta. The country was laid waste, the villages 
burned, the city taken by storm, and the garrison, consisting 
of three hundred men, partly Lacedemonians, were put to the 
sword. Soon after this success, tlie Arcadians were joined 
by the Elians and Argives. Epaminondas likewise marched 
southward at the head of the Thebans, their foot amounting 
to seven thousand, and their cavalry to five hundred. Before 
he reached the Isthmus, the Lacedemonians had been rein- 
forced by a body of two thousand Sicilian troops, agreeably 
to their treaty with Dionysius : and the Athenians had taken 
the field, under the command of Chabrias, actually the most 
respected, or at least the most popular, of their generals. It 
was naturally the object of the Spartan and Athenian com- 
manders, to prevent the junction, of Epaminondas with his 
southern allies. For this purpose they strongly guarded, and 
even fortified the Isthmus^ an expedient which had not been 
put in practice since the invasion of Xerxes. The Thebans, 
however, broke through, took Sicyon, and assaulted Corinth. 
But Chabrias, who happened at this time to enjoy the alter- 
nate command, repulsed them with such loss, that p -' 
Epaminondas judged proper to retire homeward ; the The- 
on which account he was blamed and disgraced by ^^^' 
his countrymen, who, insolent with prosperity, thought them^- 
selves entitled to perpetual good fortune. 

vox. III. S5 
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Pretensions '^^^ unexpected retreat of the Thebans, of vhidi 
of the Area- it WHS not eaay to conjecture the real cauae^* oc- 
^'^' casioned much dissatisfactioii among their confe- 

derates, particularly the Arcadians. This simple, but war* 
like people, had obtained distinguished honour in several recent 
expeditions. They were usually conducted by the Mantinean 
Lycomedes, a man gallant in enterprise, and persevering in 
execution ; rich, noble, eloquent, and generous. Under a com- 
mander equally respected and beloved, the Arcadians found 
nothing too arduous for their courage* In regular engage- 
ments, they commonly proved victorious wherever they fought. 
But their principal merit was displayed in ambushes and sur- 
prise, and all the dangerous stratagems of desultory war. 
When a favourable occasion summoned their activity, neither 
length of way, nor difficult mountains, nor storms, nor dark*' 
ness, could interrupt their course, or prevent their unforeseen 
as8ault.f Unassisted and alone, they had often defeated su- 
perior strength and numbers ; and when, together with their 
Peloponnesian allies, they served under the Theban standard, 
their prowess had been acknowledged and admired by the 
united army. 

Encour- ^^^ repulse and retreat of Epaminondas gave 

sged by relief and splendour to the recent glory of Arcadia, 
ycome es. ^^j inspired Lycomedes with an ambition which 
he easily communicated to his countrymen. He told them, 
** That they were the most ancient, the most populous, and 
surely not the least warlike community in Peloponnesus $ but 
that they had hitherto neglected to profit of the advantages 
which they enjoyed. In the memorable war of twenty-seven 
years, they had joined with the Lacediemonians, whom they 
had raised to an authority, of which the Arcadians, as well as 
the rest of Greece, felt the intolerable oppression. That of 

* Tke Hieban demagogues, as we learn from Diodorus and Plutarch, ac- 
cused Epaminondas of treacherous correspondence with the enemy, or at 
least of secretly favouring their cause ; but this is altogether improbable. 

t Vid. Xenopb. 618, & seqq. 
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late years they had acted with the Thebans, who, by their 
assistance chiefly, had attained a very alarming degree of 
power, which they occasionally exerted or remitted, as suited 
their own convenience, without the smallest regard to the in- 
terest of their confederates. If this power should be increased, 
might not the yoke of Thebes become as grievous as that of 
Sparta? It was tinie for the Arcadians to know their own 
worth i to disdain following the standard of any foreign state $ 
and not only to vindicate their fireedom, but to claim their 
just pre-eminence." The assembly applauded the manly* re- 
solution of Lycomedes; and, in order to render it effectual, 
determined to keep powssession of such places as they had taken 
from the Lacedaemonians or thtiii* allies in Elis and Achaia, 
and to complete their conquests in these and the neighbouring 
provinces of Peloponnesus. 

For several months they met with little inter- rpj^^ g ^^ 
ruption in this design, the Spartans, after the de- tans take 
parture of their auxiliaries, not venturing to take to oppose 
the field until the approach of ^he ensuing year, t^^e designs 
when they received a new supply of troops from dians. 
Dionysius, and both troopsf and money fi-om Ar- 9?y™P' 
taxerxes. The Theban arms were actually em- A.c.ser. 
ployed in Thessaly and Macedon, as we shall ^ 

have occasion hereafter to relate ; so that every circumstance 
conspired to hasten the march of Agesilaus and the Lacedae- 
monians. But the infirmities incident to old age made him 
decline the command, which was intrusted to his son Archida^ 
mus^ his colleague Agesipolis not possessing great abilities 
either for war or government. 

The rapid success of Archidamus, who seemed Glorious 
destined to restore the declining fortune of Sparta, *^?^*'/^ 
justified the prudent choice of the magistrates and tans unckr 

• Xenophon's expresaon is lively ; xat juxvov ouvBpa f^ovvtB^, *• thinking him 
the only man." L. vii. p. 618. 

f These were not Persians, but fevMsot, ** Greek mercenaries." Xenoph. 
1. vii. p. 619. 
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Archidft- people. He expelkd the hostile garrisons from 
^^' the inferior cities of Laconia, stormed Caryse, 

and put the rebellious inhabitants to^the sword. From thence 
he hastened to Arcadia^ laid waste the southern frontier of 
that province, and prepared to attack the populous city of 
Parrhaeda, when the united strength of the Arcadians, .com- 
manded by Lycomedes, and reinforced by the Argives, ap- 
proached to its relief. Their arrival made Arcbidamus 
withdraw to the hills that overhang the obscure village of 
Midea. While he encamped there, Cissidas, who commanded 
the Sicilians, declared that the time limited for his absence 
was expired, and, without waiting an answer, ordered his 
forces to prepare their baggage, and to march towards Laco- 
nia. But the nearest passage into that country had been seized 
by the Messenians. In this difficulty Cissidas applied to 
Arcbidamus, who hastened to his support. Tlie Arcadians 
and Argives, at the same time decamped. The hostile ar- 
mies encountered near the joining of the two roads which 
led towards Sparta, from Miflea and Eutresios. As soon as 
Arcbidamus beheld the enemy prepared for an engagement, 
he commanded the Spartans to form, and when they were 
ready to advance, addressed them as follows : << Fellow-citi- 
zens and friends ! if we are still brave, we may look forward 
with confidence ; we may yet retrieve our affairs, and deliver 
down the republic to posterity as we received it from our 
ancestors. Let us strive, then, by one glorious effort, to re- 
cover our hereditary renown ; and let us cease being the re- 
proach (instead of what the Spartans once were, the ornament 
and defence) of our friends, our parents, our families, and our 
country." 

tfatUe of While he yet spoke, it thundered on the right, 

Midea won though the day was clear and serene* The sol- 
Spitttons, diers, roused by the noise, looked towards the di- 
withoutthe rection from which it came, and beheld, in a 
Q^^, consecrated grove, at no great distance, an altar 

and statue of Hercules, the great progenitor of 
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Archidamus und the Spartan kings. Animated by the won- 
derful concurrence of such auspicious circumstances, they 
were transported with an enthusiasm of valour, and impetu- 
ously rushed against their opponents, in full confidence of 
victory. The enemy, who thought that they had to do with a 
vanquished and spiritless, people, were astonished at. their 
mein and aspect as they advanced to the attack, The few 
who waited their approach were totally destroyed; many 
thousands perished in the pursuit; it is said by ancient his- 
torians,"!^ that the Spartans lost not a man. Archidamus 
erected a trophy, and despathed a messenger to Sparta. The 
people were assembled, when he communicated his extraordi- 
nary intelligence. The aged Agesilaus shed tears of joy. 
The ephori and senators sympathized with the emotions of their 
king. The patriotic weakness was communicated from breast 
to breast ; the amiable contagion spread ; the sternest mem- 
bers of this numerous assembly softened into tenderness, and 
melted in sensibility.f 

The Spartans were prevented from reaping the Foundation 
full fruits of this victory, through the considerable poiisf^ ° 
reinforcement which the Arcadians soon after- 
wards received from Thebes. By the assistance of these 
troops, the Menalians and Parrhasians, who, from their situa- 
tion on the southern frontier of Arcadia, were most exposed to 
the incursions of the enemy, found means to execute a design 
said to have been formerly suggested by Epaminondas. They 
abandoned twenty straggling and defenceless villages ; and, 
choosing an advantageous situation in the cenla^e of their 
territory, erected a fortress there, which they surrounded 
with a strong wall. The benefit of security attracted new 
inhabitants ; the walls were extended ; the place acquired the 
magnificent name of Megalopolis,:)^ the last city built by the 

t 

• Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 620. Diodor. & Plut. ubi supra. 
f Xenoph. ibid. He observes, ovVco xoef^oy tt apa ;t<M^ *<>^ Wvrtijiy Baxfnxk 
6^w, *' So common are tears to joy and sorrow.'' 
« The great city." 
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Greeks, while they preserred the dignity of independent 
government.* 

The temporary success of the Spartans under 
SeS^' Archidamus, which is generally ascribed to the 
valour of that commander, was principally occa- 
sioned by the withdrawing from Peloponnesus, at a very criti- 
cal juncture, the numerous army of Thebes, which was at that 
time called northward, in order to take an important and 
honourable part in the afiaira of Macedon and Thessaly. 
Since the atrocious murder of the heroic Jason, the latter 
kingdom had been afflicted by a continual train of crimes and 
disorders. Just gratitude and respect towards the memory of 
their generous and warlike chief, engaged the Thessalians to 
perpetuate the honours of his family. He was succeeded by 
his brothers Polydore and Polyphron ; of whom the latter, not 
being able to endure the restraint of a limited, much less of a 
divided rule, attfidned, by the assassination of his colleague, 
the sole dominion of Thessaly. His stem despotism was 
abolished by the hand of Alexander, who avenged the blood of 
his kinsmanf Polydore, tiie only meritorious action of his life. 
For Alexander (as his character is represented to us) exceeded 
the cruelties of Polyphron, and of all the detected tyrants that 
have ever been condemned to the infamy of history. The 
Thessalians were delivered from such a monster by the domes- 
tic conspiracy of bis wife Thebe, the daughter of Jason, and 
her brothers Tisiphonus, Pitholaus, and Lycophron^ who 
governed with precarious sway, till the power and address of 
Philip destroyed their usurpation, and rendered their distrac- 
ted country, which seemed incapable of freedom, a province of 
Macedonia. Such, in few words, were the revolutions of 
Thessaly ; but the bloody reign of Alexander demands more 
particular attention, being connected with the general revolu- 
tions of Greece. 

* I have mehed together Pausanias in Boeotic. and Diodorus, I< xv. p. 384. 
but followed the chronology of the latter, 
t His brother, uncle, or father, according to different aytthors. 
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A cautions reader will always receive, with Tyranny of 
some distrust, the accounts transmitted by ancient Alexander. 
republicans of the lives and actions of tyrants.* The popular 
histories of Alexander remind us of the fanciful descriptions of 
Busiris or Pygmalion. Yet it cannot be doubted, that the 
tyrant of Thessaly was cruel to his subjects, perfidious to his 
allies, implacable to his enemies, a robber by land, and a 
pirate by sea:t but that it was his usual diversion to bury 
men alive, to enclose them in the skins of wild beasts, as a 
prey to ravenous dogs, to mutilate and torture children in the 
presence of their parents,^ can scarcely be reconciled with his 
shedding tears for the imaginary sufferings of Hecuba and 
Andromache, during the representation of the Troades.|| It 
is true, that he is said to have been ashamed of his weakness, 
and to have left the theatre with confusion ; but what could 
have engaged a monster, such as Alexander is described, to 
listen to the pathetic strains of the tender Euripides ? What 
pleasure, or what pain, could a tyger, thirsting for human 
blood, receive from such an entertainment? Although we 
abstract from bis story many incredible fictions, Alexander 
might well deserve the resentment of the Thessalians. His 
injured subjects took arms, and solicited the protection of 
Thebes, whose justice or ambition readily embraced their 
cause. As Epapninondas still continued under the displeasure 
of his country, the Theban army was conducted The affairs 
by Pelopidas and Ismenias. Their arrival struck ^ V^V^^ 
terror into the conscious breast of the tyrant, who Pelopidas. 
without daring to trust his defence to the numerous guards 

* The acceptation of the word tyrant in Greek history is weU known. The 
Greeks caUed fvpoi^oc, ** tyrants" those who had acquired sovereignty in 
states formerly republican. Thessaly, Sicily, Corinth, &c. were' governed, 
not by ^tfftXct;, but t'vpoivot, ^ not by king^ but tyrants ;" whereas Mace- 
donia, which had never been subject to any species of popular government, 
was ruled, not by fvporvo^^ but fiaaiXti^, *'not by tyrants, but kings.*' 

f These are the words of Xenophon, p. 601. 

t Plut in Pelopid. I Id. de Fort. Alezand. 
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and mercenaries by whom his usurpation was supported^ im- 
plored the clemency of the Theban generals, submitting to the 
most humiliating conditions which their wisdom might judge 
proper to exact for the future security of his subjects.* 
pclopidas ^^ transaction was scarcely ended, when the 

eitabUthes Thebans, whose reputation and success rendered 
on thir^ them ttie most proper mediators in the aflUrs of 
throne of their neighbours, were invited into Macedon, 
and re- which, since the death of Amyntas II. had been a 

phnf P'^' during six years, to all the calamities of a 

hosta^. disputed succession. Amyntas left three Ic^timate 
91r^P' sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a na- 

A. c. 367. tural son, Ptolemy, whose intrigues had occasion- 
ed all the disorders of the kingdom. He could not 
prevent the accession of Alexander to the throne, as that 
prince had attained the age of manhood i^t the time of his fa- 
ther's death. But he embittered and shortened his reign, 
which lasted only one year; after which Ptolemy assumed the 
reins of government, as guardian to the minority of Perdiccas, 
and Protector of Macedon. It soon appeared, however, that 
his ambition would not rest satisfied with the borrowed power 
of a regent. He gained a considerable party to his interest, 
baffled the opposition of Perdiccas' partisans, and boldly 
usurped the sovereignty. The friends of that unfortunate 
prince had recourse to the justice and power of Thebes. Pe- 
lopidas entered Macedon at the head of his army ; restored 
the numerous exiles whom Ptolemy had banished; asserted the 
just rights of Perdiccas to the throne; and, after receiving 
hostages from the contending factions, among whom was 
Philip, the younger brother of Perdiccas, afterwards King of 
Macedon, and conqueror of Greece, returned towards Thes- 
saly, having finally re-established the tranquillity of the neigh- 
bouring kingdom.! 

istreache- In his journey through a country where he had 

edwidlm^ ®® lately acted the part of a judge and master, it 

• Diodor. 1. xv. c. xvii, & Plut. in Pelopid. f Ibid. 
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seemed as if little danger could reasonably be ap* prisoned by 
prehended. Pelopidas had sent before him a con- i^ his jour' 
siderabie detachment of his army^ to conduct the neythrough 

/ •' Thessaly 

Macedonian hostages towards Thebes. With the oiymp. ' 
remainder, he marched securely through the ter- ^'^^^357 
ritory of his Thessalian confederates, when he 
was infdrmed that Alexander had come to meet him at the 
head of his mercenaries. Even this suspicious circumstance 
could not undeceive the credulous confidence of the Theban 
chiefs He iihagined that the tyrant had taken this measure in 
order to show him respect, and to justify himself against some 
recent complaints of his injured subjects. With an impru- 
dence which all historians agree to condemn,"^ both Pelopidas 
and Ismenias threw themselves into the hands of a traitor, 
who gloried in despising laws human and divine. They were 
instantly seized by his order, carried to Pherse, bound, im- 
prisoned, and exposed to the insulting eyes of an invidious 
multitude. 

It might be expected that the Theban soldiers Delivered 
should have been animated with indignation and by Epami- 
rage at the unexampled treatment of their beloved ^^^^^' 
chiefs. But their numbers were too small to contend with the 
Thessalian mercenaries ; and, when a powerful reinforcement 
arrived from Bo&otia, they fatally experienced, in the first 
encounters with the enemy, the absence of Pelopidas, and the 
degradation of his magnanimous friend. The army was re- 
duced to the utmost diiBculties, encompassed on every side,* 
unwilling to fight, and unable ton fly. The troops justly accu- 
sed the inexperience of their commanders, remembering their 
glorious campaigns in the Peloponnesus, where they contended 
with far more formidable enemies. Epaminondas, who had 
commanded them on those memorable occasions, actually 

* Besides Dlodorus and Plutarch, the sag^ Polybius severely arraigpns the 
incautious trust of Pelopidas. Polyb. Casaub. t. ii. p. 98. Polybius in that 
passage speaks of the expedition as an embassy. I have carefully compared 
the different writers, and adopted the account that seemed most probable 
and consistent. 

VOL. IIT« 36 
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■erred in the ranks. The soldiera with one accord .saluted 
him general. The singular abilities of this extraordinary man 
speedily changed the posture of affairs; the tyrant was defeat- 
ed in his turn, and compelled to retire. Epaminondas, instead 
of pushing him to extremity, which might have turned bis 
desperate fury against the valuable lives of the Theban priso- 
ners, hovered round with a victorious army, ostentatiously 
displayed the advantages of military skill and conduct, and, 
while he kept Alexander in continual respect and fear, yet 
left him sufficient time for repentance and submission. This 
judicious plan of operations was attended with success. The 
tyrant implored peace ; but he only received a truce of thirty 
days, on condition of restoring the persons of Pelopidas and 
Ismenias.* 

Interview Those who lovc to find in history events extra- 

ofPelopidas ordinary and romantic, would not easily excuse my 
coiSme. *' omitting to mention the interview of Pelopidas, 
mentywith during his imprisonment, with the Thessalian 
Queen of Quecn. The daughter of the heroic Jason united 
Thcssaly. the beauty of the one sex with the courage of the 
other, and was beloved by her husband with such love as a 
tyrant can feel, which is always corrupted by suspicion. At 
her earnest and repeated entreaties, Thebe was permitted to 
see, and converse with the Theban general, whose merit and 
fame she had long admired. But his appearance did not an- 
swer her expectation. At beholding his neglected and squalid 
Agure, she was seized with an emotion of pity, and exclaimed, 
« How much, Pelopidas, do X lament your wife and fatfiily/' 
<* Ton, Thebe, are more to be lamented,'' replied the Theban 
hero, " who, without being a prisoner, continue the voluntary 
slave of a perfidious and cruel tyrant.*' The expression is said 
to have sunk deep into the heart of the queen, who remember- 
ed the reproach of Pelopidas, when, ten years afterwards, she 
supported the courage, and urged the hand, of the assassins 
of Alexander.! But this moral narrative, however strongly 

• Plut in Pelopid. & Diodonis, ibid. f Xenoph. p. 601 . 
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authenticated, cannot be attentively read without occasioning 
some degree of scepticism concerning the hiistory of Alexan- 
der. Had be been the monster which resentment or credulity 
have taken pleasure to delineate, who never entered the apart- 
ment of bis wife, without an armed attendant, who slept in a 
lofty inaccessible tower, to which he mounted by a ladder, 
and which was guarded by a fierce dog,^ it is incredible that 
he should have permitted an interview between a secret and 
an open enemy. 

Nor would it be easy to reconcile with ihe Anecdote of 
fierceness of the Thessalian, another anecdote, Peiopidas 
M^hich has probably been invented to display the ^er. ^^^*"" 
magnanimity of Peiopidas, but which displays still 
more strongly the patience of Alexander. During the con- 

, finement of the former at Pherse, the latter is said to have ex- 
ceeded his usual cruelties towards the inhabitants of that city. 
Peiopidas consoled their affliction, and encouraged them to 

. hope for vengeance. He even sent to reproach tiie absurdity 
of the tyrant, in destroying daily so many innocent men, from 
whom he had nothing to fear, while he allowed an enemy to 
liire, who would employ the first moment of freedom to punish 
his manifold enormities. ^^And is Peiopidas so desirous to 
die ?" was the answer of the Thessalian. ** Yes," replied the 
prisoner, *^ that you may the sooner perish, having rendered 
yourself still more obnoxious to gods and men."f The re- 
sentment of Peiopidas, if ever it was expressed, proved an 
empty boast; for, immediately after his deliverance, the 
Theban army w;as, for very urgent reasons, withdrawn from 
Thessaly. . 

The Theban expedition in the north had allowed Congjress of 
the Spiurtans, in some degree, to recover their in- puties in 
fluence in. the south of Greece. Archidamus had Persia. 

• Cicero de Offic. 1. 2. Plut. in l^elopid. But the story, as related by Xen- 
ophon, is divested of such improbable fictionsj and Xenophon seems hardly 
to believe all that he relates. He says, ^cycfaft Wo f u'wy,*— and repeats that 
it was a hearsay, a few sentences below. 

t Plutarch, in Pelopid. 
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oipip. obtained a compete victory over the Arcadians^ 
^'c'367. ^^ bravest and most powerful of the confederates. 

The crafty* Antalcidas, with £utfaycles,f a Spar- 
tan of abilities and intrigue, had been sent as ambassadtHis to 
Persia, in order to hasten the supplies of troops, or money, 
expected from that country. It was time for Thebes to assert 
her interest in the Peloponnesus, and to counteract the dan- 
gerous n^g;ociations of her. enemies with Artaxerxes. Epami- 
nondas, whose recent and illustrious merit had silenced the 
unjust clamours of faction, was confirmed in his military com- 
mand ; and Pelopidas, whose unfortunate adventure in Thes- 
saly was ascribed less to his own imprudence than to the 
treachery of Alexander, was despatched to the East, as the 
person best qualified to conduct a negociation with the minis- 
ters of the Great King. He was accompanied by the ambas- 
sadors of Elis, Argos, and Arcadia; tliose of Athens followed 
soon afterwards $ so that there appeared, for the first time, a 
general congress of the Grecian states, to settle and adjust 
flieir interests at the court of a foreign prince. It might be 
expected, that a scene so new and interesting should have 
excited the attention of historians ; yet they have left us igno- 
rant in what city of his dominions Artaxerxes received the 
Greeks. At their arrival, the King treated Antalcidas with 
that partial kindness due to an ancient guest and favourite ; 
but at their public audience, the appearance, the fame, and the 
eloquence of Pelopidas, more majestic than that of Athens, 
more nervous than that of Sparta,^ entitled him to a just pre- 
ference, which the King, whose rank and temper alike dis- 
dained restraint, was at no pains to conceal. 
Represen. ^^^ Theban represented that in tiie battle of 

utions of Platiea, fought above a century ago, and ever since 
^tr^r. that memorable engagement, bis countryinen had 
nan mon- uniformly adhered to the interest of Persia, at the 

risk of losing whatever men held most precious. 
That the dangerous war in which they were actually engaged, 

* Plttt in Avtaxerz. ^ Xenoph. Hellen. t Plut. in Pelopid. 
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had been occasioned by fheir open and steady opposition to 
. the measumi of the. Spartans^ prerious to their deslavctive in- 
vasions of Asia* The imperious pride of Agesilaus could 
never foi^t the affront ofiered him at Aulis^ when, in imitation 
of Agamemnon^ he intended to offer sacrifice before'^his em- 
barkation. He had begun hostilities without Justice^ and car- 
ried them on without success. The field of Leuctra had been 
alike fatal to the strength and glory of Sparta; nor would 
that ambitious republic have reason to boast of its recent 
success in Arcaclia^ if^ at that unfortunate juncture, the The- 
bans had not been prevented by reasons equally important and 
honourabley from assisting their Peloponnesian confederates. 
Timagoras the Athenian, guided by motives which Behaviour 
ancient history has not particularly explained,* of the other 
seconded, with vigour and address, ihe arguments ^P^^^^^- 
of the illustrious Theban. In vain did Leon, the coUeagne 
of Timagoras, remonstrate against his breach of trust. . The 
other deputies were confounded by his impudence | and, before 
they had time to express their astonishment and indignation^ 

* The extraordinary behaviour of Timagoras deserves attention. He co* 
operated with the enemy of his country, and the ambassador of a state actually 
at war with it. W^e may g^ess his motives by his reward. He received from 
the king of Persia, at his departure, gold and silver, and other valuable pre- 
8ent% particularly a bed of curious construction, with Persian slaves to make 
it ; and he was carried in a sedan to the sea-shore at the king's expense. Yet 
this man had the effrontery to return to Athens, and to appear in the public 
assembly. He knew the force of eloquence and intrigue over the capricious 
minds of his countr3rmen; he knew that the practice of receiving bribes Was 
so usual, that the Athenians had lost the proper sense of its baseness. He 
perhaps remembered the pleasant proposal of Epicrates, that instead of nine 
archons the Athenians should annually elect nine ambassadors^ choseli from 
the poorest citizens, who might return rich from Persia. Epicrates had ac- 
quired a very undue proportion of wealth by this infamous means, as we learn 
from an oration of Lysias. Yet the A^enians were less indignant at his guilt, 
than delighted with his humour. Timagoras, however, was not so fortunate ; 
he was accused by his colleague Leon, and condemned to death, not, if we 
may credit Plutarch, because he had betrayed his trust, and accepted bribes^ 
but because the Athenians were extremely displeased that Pelopidas had ef- 
fected the object of his commisuon at the Persian* court. Plut. in Pelopld. 
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the king desired Pelopidas to explfdn the object of his com- 
mission, and the demand of his countrymen. The Thebaa 
replied, that he had been sent to propose and ratify a treaty 
between his republic and Persia, on conditions equally advan- 
tageous to both, since the carrying of them into execution 
would destroy the power of those states which had hitherto 
occasioned so much disturbance and danger to all their neigh- 
bours. His proposals were, that the Athenians should be 
commanded to lay up their fleet, and that the fertile country 
of Messenia should be declared totally independent of Sparta. 
If any opposition to the treaty were made by these powers, 
that war should be levied against them by Persia, Thebes, 
and their allies ; and if the inferior cities of Greece declined 
to engage in so just a cause, that their obstinacy should be 
punished with an exemplary severity. The king approved 
these articles, which were immediately consigned to vmting, 
confirmed by the royal seal, and read aloud to the ambassa- 
dors. On hearing the clause which related to Athens, Leon 
exclaimed, with the freedom peculiar to his country, '^The 
Athenians, it seems, must look out for some other ally, instead 
of the king of Persia." After this daring threat, the ambas- 
sadors took leave, and returned to Greece with all possible 
expedition.* 

Overtures Pelopidas was accompanied by a Persian of dis- 

of the Per- tinction, intrusted with the instrument containing 

sians and _ *■' 

Thebansre- the treaty. On his arrival in Thebes, the people 
TOnvmition ^^^ immediately assembled, and being informed 
of the Gre- of the happy fruits of his embassy, they commend- 
cian states; ^j y^ diligence and dexterity. Without losing a 
day, messengers were despatched to demand the attendance of 
representatives from the Grecian states, whose interests were 
all alike concerned in the late important negociation. It does 
not appear that either Athens or Sparta condescended to obey 
the summons. The convention, however, was very numerous. 
The Persian read the treaty, showed the king's seal, and, in 

* Xenoph p. 621, & seqq. 
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the name of his master^ required the agreement to be ratified 
with the formality of oaths usually employed on such occa- 
sions. The representatives almost unanimously declared that 
they had been sent to hear, not to swear; and that, before tlie 
treaty could be ratified by general consent, its conditions must 
be previously discussed in the particular assembly of each 
independent republic. Such was the firm, but moderate an- 
swer of the other deputies : but the high spirited Lycomedes 
went further than his colleagues. His friend and countryman, 
Antiochus, who had lately acted as the ambassador of Arcadia 
at the Persian court, returned disgusted by the contempt 
shown towards his country by the Great King, who hesitated 
not to prefer Elis to Arcadia* In giving an account of his 
embassy to the Ten Thousand (the nande usually bestowed on 
the assembled Arcadians since the re-union of their tribes in 
MaKitinsea and Megalopolis,) he indulged himself in many 
contumelious expressions against Artaxerxes and his subjects, 
which were greedily listened to by the resentment and envy 
of his hearers. "Neither the wealth nor the power of the 
Great King were so great in reality as flattery and falsehood 
represented them. The golden plane-tree, which had often 
been so ostentatiously described, could scarce afford shaile to 
a grasshopper. He himself had been an attentive observer ; 
yet all he could find in Persia was the idle retinue of vice and 
luxury; bakers, butlers, and cooks, a useless and servile 
train: but men fit to contend with the Greeks, he neither 
himself saw, nor thought it possible for others to discover." 
The proud disdain of Antiochus had been communicated en- 
tire to the breast of Lycomedes. He declared, that Arcadia 
needed not any alliance with the Great King ; and that were 
such a matter in agitation, Thebes would not be the proper 
place to determine it, since every convention tending to a 
general peace ought to be held in that country which had been 
the principal scene of warfare. 

The Theban magistrates breathed the mingled ^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
sentiments of disappointment, indignation, grief, republic in 
and rage. They accused Lycomedes as a traitor P*^^^*'- 
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to Thebes, and an enemy to his country; but he despised their 
empty clamours, and, without deigning an answer, walked 
from the assembly, and was followed by all the deputies of 
Arcadia* Notwitlistanding this severe mortification j the Ttie- 
bans did not abandon the ambitious project at which they had 
long aimed. Nothing favourable, they perceived, could be 
expected in the general congress of the states, so that they 
allowed the assembly to break up, without insisting further on 
their demands. But at a short distance of time, they renewed 
the, same proposal to the several republics, beginning with 
Corinth, one of the weakest, but most wealthy, in hopes that 
whatever opposition the overtures of the king of Persia, and 
their own, had found in the united strength and confidence of 
the assembled confederacy, few single states at least, would 
venture to provoke the indignation of such powerful adver- 
saries. But in this, too, they were disappointed. The Co- 
rinthians declined entering into any alliance with the king of 
Persia, and set his power at defiance. The magnanimous 
example was imitated by their neighbours ; the secret practices 
of the Thebans were equally fruitless with their open declara- 
tions and demands. 

Epaminondas encouraged his countrymen to ac- 
das invades quire, by arms, that pre-eminence which they had 
ponnesi^. vainly expected to obtain by negociation. His rc- 
oiymp. nown, justly increased by the recent transactions 

A. C.366. ^^ Thessaly, rendered his influence irresistible. 
He was again intrusted with the command of a 
powerful army, with which, for the third time, he invaded the 
Peloponnesus. The Elians and Arcadians, though hostile to 
each other, were alike disposed for rebellion against Thebes ; 
but, instead of marching into their territories, a measure which 
might have engaged them to settle their private differences, 
and to unite against the common enemy, Epaminondas en- 
deavoured to quash their disaffection, by the rapid conquests 
of Achaia, which, stretching along the Corinthian gulf, skirted 
the northern frontiers of Elis and Arcadia* From the nature 
of their govemment» the Acheans usually enjoyed more tran- 
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quillity than their neighbours. They possessed eo,npei8 
not any great town, whose needy and turbulent in- the Achae- 
babitants, seduced by popular demagogues, could ^pt uie' 
roose the whole province to arms and ambition. Theban 
Towards the east and the isthmus of Corinth, the 
cities of Sicyon and Phlius had long been regarded as separate 
republics, unconnected with the general body of the Achsean 
nation. JEgium enjoyed the prerogative of constituting the 
usual place of convention for the states of Achaia; but Dyme^ 
Tirt»a, and Pellene, scarcely yielded to JEgiam in populous- 
ness and power, and seem, with several places of inferior note, 
to have formed so many separate and independent communi- 
ties, all alike subject to the same equitable system of Achaean 
laws. Immediately before the Theban invasion, the aristocracy 
had acquired an undue weight in the constitution of Achaia^ 
so that the principal nobles and magistrates were no sooner 
informed of the approach of an enemy, than they flocked from 
all quarters of the province to meet Epaminondas, soliciting 
hi3 favour and friendship, and little anxious about the inde- 
pendence of their country, provided they might preserve their 
personal privileges and private fortunes. The people perceiv- 
ing themselves betrayed by those who ought to have been their 
protectors, abandoned all thoughts of resistance. Epaminon- 
das accepted the submission of the magistrates, and received 
pledges of their engagement, that Achaia should thenceforth 
adhere to the interest of Thebes, and follow the standard of 
that republic* 

This conquest which was affected without strik- Revolutions 
ing a blow, and witliout producing any internal ^^ Achaia. 
revolution of government, was destructive and bloody in its 
consequences. Epaminondas, for reasons not sufficiently ex- 
plained, returned with his army to Thebes; but before he 
arrived there, various complaints against his conduct had 
been made in the Theban assembly. The Arcadians and 
Argives complained that a people, who knew by their own 

* Xenoph. p. 662. 
VOL* III* 37 
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recent experience the inconveniences of nristocracy, should 
have confirmed that severe form of government in a dependant 
province* The democratic faction in Acbaia secretly sent 
emissaries to second the complaint. The enemies of Epami- 
nondas seized the favourable opportunity of accusing and 
calumniating that illustrious commander^ and the capricious 
multitude were persuaded to condemn hisproceedings, and to 
send commissioners into Achaia, who with the assistance of 
the populace, as well as of a considerable body of mercenaries, 
dissolved the aristocracy, banished or put to death the nobles, 
and instituted a democratic form of policy. The foreign troops 
had scarcely left that country, when the exiles, who were ex- 
tremely numerous and powerful, returned with common con- 
sent, and, after a bloody and desperate struggle,^ recovered 
their ancient influence in their respective cities. The leaders 
of the populace were now, in their turn put to death or ex- 
pelled ; the £iristocracy was re-established; and the magistrates, 
knowing that it was dangerous to depend on the unsteady 
politics of Thebes, craved the protection of Sparta, which was 
readily granted them. The Achaeans approved their gratitude 
by ravaging the northern, while the Lacedaemonians infested 
the southern frontier of Arcadia ; and that unhappy province 
felt and regretted the inconvenience of its situation between 
two implacable enemies."^ 

Euphron Sicyon, though governed by the Achaean laws, 

usurps the did not follow, on this occasion, the example of 
meirtof its neighbours. That unfortunate city, which had 

01^ m"' *^"^ ^^^ ^® ^^^ ^^ elegance and the arts, was 

ciii. 3.' reserved for peculiar calamities. Euphron, a 

A. c. 366. IjqIj^ crafty, and ambitious demagogue, having al- 
ready acquired great credit with the Lacedaemonians, was de- 
sirous of obtaining equal consideration among the enemies of 
tliat people, hoping, by so many foreign connexions, to render 
himself absolute master of his little republic. For this pur- 
pose, he secretly reminded the Arcadians and Argives, that 

* X6n(^. p. 623. 
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*^ Sicyon> having the same laws and government, would na- 
turally embrace the same alliance witii the neighbouring cities 5 
but l^e danger of this event he would undertake to remove^ 
with very slender assistance from Argos and Arcadia." The 
admonition was not lost; a body of armed men arrived at 
Sicyon ; EujAron assembled the people \ the government was 
changed; new magistrates were appointed; and Euphron 
was intrusted with the command of the national force, 
consisting chiefly of mercenaries. Having obtained this, he 
obtuned all. By caresses, bribes, and flattery, the troops 
Were gained over to his party, and became attached to his 
person. His colleagues in the government were removed by 
secret treachery or open violence. . His private enemies were 
held the enemies (tf Ihe state, accused, condemned, and banish- 
ed ; and their confiscated estates augmented the wealth of 
Euphron, whose rapacity knew no bounds, sparing neitlier the 
property of individuals, nor the public treasury, nor the con- 
secrated gold and silver wliich adorned flie temples of Sicyon. 
The sums, amassed by such impious means, enabled him to 
confirm his usurpation. He augmented the number of his 
mercenary guards, who, while they oppressed the republic, 
were useful auxiliaries to the Argives and Arcadians. What- 
ever these nations thought proper to command, the soldiers of 
Euphron were ready to obey ; and partly by such alacrity in 
their service, partly by bribing^ the firincipal men in Argos 
and Arcadia, the crafty tyrant expected to prevent those 
neighbouring communities from interfering in the domestic 
afiairs of Sicyon. 

Such was the vendity and corruption of the Hisusurpa- 
Greeks, that his detestable policy was attended tionovcr- 
with success, until iEneas, the Stymphalian, ob- mltzA the ' 
tained the command of the Arcadians. This man, stympha- 

Iistn. 

availing himself of the vicinity of Sicyon to Stym- 
phalus, the place of his birth and residence, had formed a con- 
nexion with the oppressed citizens of the former, ^neasfy 
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perhapfl^ had not rafficiently shared the largesses of Euphron ; 
perhaps the humanity of his nature* lamented the sufferings of 
the Sicyonians* Whatever was his motive^ it is certain that 
he endeavoured to expel their tyrant, and to restore their 
liberty* 

Euphron i« Euphron, however, had the dexterity to engage 
msnasinated successively in his favour the Lacedsemoniansi 
at The es. Athenians, and Thebans* He spared neither pains, 
nor promises, nor bribes. He was commonly his own ambas- 
sador; and his activity and abilities must have risen far 
above the ordinary pitch, to engage the principal states of 
Greece, one after another, to support, in direct opposition to 
iheir principles, the tyranny of a single man. Insurrections 
at home, and hostilities from abroad, at length occasioned his 
downfal. He escaped to Thebes with the greatest part of his 
treasure. His enemies sent proper persons to counteract his 
intrigues there. The money, however, and the address of Eu- 
phron, prevailed with the Theban magistrates, and he expected 
to be restored in triumph by the Thebans, as he had already 
been by the Athenians. But the Sicyonians, who followed him 
to Thebes, perceiving his familiarityf with the principal men of 
that city, had recourse to the only expedient that seemed ca- 
pable of frustrating his designs, and assassinated Euphron in 
the Cadmaea, while the Theban archons and senators were 
assembled within the vmlls of that edifice4 
This action ^^^ murderer^ were seized ; and the atrocity, as 
publicly ^ell as the indignity of their crime, was stronelv 

justified. II 1 

represented to the senate by one of the archons, 
who probably regretted the death of Euphron, as the loss of a 
wealthy client. The criminals denied the fact, till one, bolder 
ihan the rest, not only avowed, but justified the assassination, 
as equally lawful, advantageous, and honourable ^ and so little 

* Xenophon seems to approve this reason. He says^ iEneas the Stjrmpha- 
lian, yofucrof ovx wtxtas sx^w ta sv Sftwurvu ** Thinking the grievances of 
the Sicyonians intolerable.'* 

4 t £t$ di •* (i>p<^ <>^^ ouKf M»s f OK <H>;rovtf( tfvMirfA. Xenoph. p. 630. 
^ i Xenoph, 1. vii. p. 630. 
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horror do men feel at ihe perpetration of crimes which prevail 
in their own age, and with which their fancies are familiar^ 
that the assassins were unanimously acquitted hy the Theban 
senate, whose award was approved by^ the assembly.* 

Meanwhile, the war languished on both sides. The allies 
and the hostile confederacies were on the point of of Sparu 

Aft If T^#^1^ 

being dissolved. The Athenians and Arcadians, mission of 
equally disgusted with their respective allies, con- ^t repub- 
eluded a treaty of peace and mutual defence, date a ^^ 
through the intervention of Lycomedes the Manti- P5*<jf ^^h 
nsean, who was slain in his return from Athens by oiymp.' 
a party of Arcadian exiles. This negociation gave ^"q 3^5 
general alarm: the Arcadians, who had entered 
into treaty with Athens, were the allies of Thebes ; and the 
united strength of these three republics was at that time suf- 
ficient to subdue and enslave the rest of Greece. The terror 
was increased when it appeared that the Athenians had little 
inclination to evacuate several places in the Corinthian terri- 
tory which they had undertaken to defend against the Arca- 
dians and Thebans. By seasonable vigilance, the Corinthians 
anticipated a design too unjust to be publicly avowed ; they 
cautiously dissembled their fears ; graciously thanked Chares^ 
who had arrived with an Athenian fleet on pretence of offer- 
ing them his service, but took care not to admit him within 
their harbours ; and by extreme kindness and condescension, 
accompanied with warm professions of gratitude for the pro- 
tection hitherto afforded them, they got rid of the foreign gar- 
risons, without coming to an open rupture with the Athenians. 
But the narrow escape which they had made, and the dread of 
being exposed in future to any similar danger, made them ex- 
tremely solicitous to promote a general peace on the terms 
proposed by Artaxerxes and the Thebans. Motives of the 
same kind influenced the cities of Achaia, and the little re- 
public of Phlius, which, together with Corinth, were the only 
allies that remained faithful to Sparta. A similarity of in- 

* Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 631, & seqq. 
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I terests occasioned a close commaiiicalioii of views and mea- 

I cmres among the leaders of all those communities ; who agreed, 

by common consent, to despatch an embassy to Sparta^ re- 
questing that she would accept the conditions of peace lately 

, offered by Thebes-, or if she thought it inconsistent with ho- 

nour to cede her just pretensions to Messen^, that she would 

i allow her faithful, but helpless allies, to enter into a separate 

negociation with the Theban republic. 
Beiaonable. '^^ reasonableness, and even modesty, of this 

I A^^^ request, must have been apparent to flie Spartans, 

when they reflected on the useful services of the 
allies^ and considered how much they had already suffered in 
their canse. The Phliasians, in particular, had, during five 
years, given such illustrious proofs of their unshaken adhe- 
rence to Sparta, as stand unrivalled in the history of national 
honour and fidelity. Situated in the midst of enemies, they 
had continually, since the battle of Leuctra, suffered the inva- 
sions and assaults of the Thebans, Arcadians, and Arrives. 
Their territory was totally wasted; their city closely be- 
sieged; their citadel more than once surprised and taken; 
their wealth, public and private, was exhausted, and they sub- 
sisted precariously on provisions brought from Corintb, for 
the payment of which they had pledged their beasts of burden 
and instruments of agriculture. Tet under the pressure of 
these multiplied calamities, they had preserved their fidelity 
inviolate : they had disdained to accept the peace which the 
tiie Thebans offered them on condition of their forsaking 
Sparta; even, at last, they were determined to negociate 
with Thebes for neutrality alone; nor had they humbly solicit- 
ed permission to embrace this measure, until Corinth, the 
only source of their subsistence, seemed ready to forsake 
them.** 

The Spar- '^^^ strength of such arguments, urged by the 
**"* ^^^* eloquence of Patrocles the Phliasian, might have 
subject. softened, if any thing could have softened, the iu- 

* Xenoph. 624 & 634. 
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flexible temper of the Spartan senate, and disposed that 
assembly to prefer the interest of their allies, and their 
own immediate safety, to the doubtful prospect of recover- 
ing Messene. But the pretensions of this extraordinary 
people seem to have become more lofty, in proportion to their 
inability to support them ; and, on that particular occasion, 
the proud obstinacy, natural to the Spartans, was increased 
by an animated speech of Archidamus, -full of the most confi- 
dent hlopes, and glowing with all the zeal of his age, his situa- 
tion, and his character* 

He spoke with contempt concerning the de- speech of 
fection of the confederates. "The Phliasians, Ajchida- 

mus. 

the inhabitants of Corinth and Achaia, may, with- 
out exciting surprise, express an anxiety for peaces safety, 
not glory, is their aim. But the Spartans have a character to 
sustain, which it would be infamy to relinquish. They ex- 
pect, not barely to exist, but to enjoy glory and renown, 
the true sweeteners of existence ; and, if that be impossible, 
they must perish ! Yet is not their situation desperate : a 
nation can never be reduced to any condition of distress, in 
which a warlike genius and a well-regulated government, 
may not aiford relief. But in military experience and abili- 
ties, we are still unrivalled ; and such a system of policy as 
we enjoy, no other people can boast. We enjoy, besides, 
temperate and laborious habits, the contempt of pleasure and 
wealth, an ardour for martial glory, and an ambition for 
honest^ fame. These are powerful auxiliaries, when pro- 
tected by the immortal gods, whose oracles anciently ap- 
proved our just conquest of Messen^. Nor, though the 
Corinthians and Achaeans forsake us, shall we be destitute 
of warlike allies. The Athenians, ever jealous of Thebes, 
their most formidable neiglibour, will again take arms in 
our cause. Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, gives us hope of 
further assitance; the Ring of Egypt, and many princes of 
Asia, declared enemies to Artaxerxes, are all naturally our 
friends. We possess, besides, though not the persons and 
actual service^ the hearts and affections at least, of what- 



y 
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ever is most eminent in Greece. In all th^ republics, who- 
ever is distinguished by his fame, his wealth, or his virtues^ 
though he maj not accompany our standard, secretly wishes 
success to our arms. I am of opinion too, that the crowd* 
of Peloponnesus, that mob on which we at first too vainly 
relied, will at length return to their duty. They have ob- 
tained none of those advantages, the vain prospect of which 
urged them to revolt* Instead of acquiring the independent 
government of their own laws, they have fallen a prey to 
lawless anarchy, or been subjected to the inliuman cruelty 
of tyrants. The bloody seditions, of which they once knew 
the nature by report only, they have long experienced; 
and there are actually more exiles from particular cities, 
than were formerly from all Peloponnesus. But even ban- 
ishment is happiness to those who, While they remained at 
home, butchered each other at the altars ; and who, instead of 
that peaceful abundance which they enjoyed under the Spar- 
tan government, perished for want of bread. Such is the con- 
dition of the Peloponnesians, whose lands have been laid 
waste, their cities desolated, and that constitution and those 
laws, under which they once lived the happiest of men, over- 
turned from the foundation. We might subdue them by force; 
but ihjdt is not necessary ; they will voluntarily return to their 
allegiance, and solicit our protection, as alone calculated to 
alleviate their misery, and prevent their total ruin. 

'< But had we nothing of this kind to expect, and were the 
one half of Greece not more disposed to injure us, than the 
other to abet their injustice, I have still one resolution to pro- 
pose, harsh indeed and severe, but becoming those sentiments 
which have ever animated the Spartans. Prosperity, that 
conceals the infamy of cowardice, robs fortitude of half its 
glory. It is adversity alone that can display the full lustre 
of a firm and manly character. I propose, therefore, that 
rather than cede a territory, which your ancestors acquired 

* OoC^a^. Isocrat. in Archid. He means the Arcadian^ Elians, &c. for- 
merly allies of Spartit 
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by tbe blood and labour of twenty Tictorious campaignsy you 
should rraaove firom Sparta your wives, children, and parents^ 
who will be received witii kindness in Italy, Sicily, Gyren^^ 
and many parts of Asia. Those who are fit to bear, arms 
must also leave the city, and carry nothing from thence that 
may not easily be transported. They must, then, fix on some 
post well fortified by natur^ and which art may render s^ 
cure against every hostile assault. This henceforth, must be 
iheir city and country ; and from this, as a centre, they must 
on all sides infest the enemy, until either the Tbebans remit 
their arrogance, or the last of the Spartans perish.""* 

The speech of Archidamus expressed the ge- jt^^ gp^. 
neral sense of his country. The allies were dis* uia deter- 
missed witii permission to act as best suited their penevere ' 
convenience, but with assurance that Sparta would ^ ^^ v^* 
never listen to any terms of accommodation while deprived of 
Mess»ie« With this answer the ambassadors returned to 
their respective cities. Soon aft^*ward8, they were despatch-^ 
•d to T%ebes^ where, having proposed their demands, they 
where oflbred admission into the lliebaii confederacy. They 
answered, that this was not peace, but only a change of tho 
war ; and at length, after various propositions and reasoningd^ 
they obtained the much desired neutrality.f '^ 

The Spartans, thus deserted oh every side. Ambitious' 
would probably have been the victims of their view« of 
pride 4ind obstinacy, if circumstances, unforeseen ai^^d^e 
by Archidamus, had not prevented the Thebans ThebAns. 
and Arcadians from carrying on the war with civ^^f * 
their usual, animosity. Projects of glory and am- ^* ^' ^^' 
bition had disarmed the resentment of Epaminondas. That 
active and enterprising leader, who thought that nothing was 
done while any thing was neglected, had concerted measures 
for making Thebes mistress of the sea. The attenti<m anil 
labour of the republic were directed to that important object: 
preparations were made at Aulis with silence and celerity; 

* Isocrat in Archidain. f Xenoph. ubi supra. 

VOJi. III. 3B 
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and, when the design seemed ripe for execution, Epaminondas 
sailed to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, to co-operate with 
those maritime states, which had already begun to feel the 
severe yoke of the Athenians, and become eager to shake it 
Disconcert- ®^* ^^^ ^® vigilance of the latter, who had sent 
ed by the out a strong fleet under Laches, a commander of 
At^r^ reputation and ability, prevented the dangerous 
consequences of this defection; and the Theban 
arms were, at the sarnie time, summoned to a service which 
more immediately concerned their interest and honour. 
Last cxpe- Alexander, the tyrant of Phere, began once 
dition of more to display the resources of his fertile genius, 
Into^Thessa. ^^^ ^^ inhuman cruelty of his temper. His 
^Y' numerous mercenaries, whom he collected and 

ei^. kept together with singular address, and the se- 

A. C. 364. c].et .assifi^tance of Athens, enabled him to over- 
run the whole territory, and to gain possession of all the 
principal cities of Thessaly.* The oppressed Thessalians 
had recourse to Thebes, whose powerful protection they had 
so happily experienced on former occasidns^ and whose stand- 
ard they had uniformly followed, with an alacrity which af- 
forded a sufficient pledge of their gratitude. The Thebans 
decreed to assist them with ten thousand men, and the com- 
mand was intrusted to Pdiopidas, the personal enemy of Alex- 
ander. But the day appointed for the murch was darkened 
by an eclipse of the sun, which greatly diminished, the army, 
as Pelopidas was unwilling to exact the reluctant services 
of men dispirited by the imaginary terrors of superstition. 
Such only as, despising vain omens, desired to follow their 
beloved general, were conducted into Thessaly ; and being 
Joined tly their allies in that country near the town of Phar- 
salusy they encamped at the foot of the mountains of Cynosce- 
phalse. 

He is skin '^^^ tyMnt approached with an army twenty 
in the battle thousand strong, boldly offering them battie. Nor 

* Plutarch in Pelopid. 
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did Pelopidas decline the engagesicmty tiioagh of Cynosce- 
his foot were, in. number, inferior to Uie enemy. ^ 
The action began with the cavalry, and was favourable to the 
Thebans $ but the mercenaries of Alexander having gained the 
advantage of the ground^ pressed with vigour the Theban and 
Thessalian infantry. In this emergency, Pelopidas rode up, 
and encouraging the retiring troops with his voice and action, 
gave them such fresh spirits, that Alexander supposed them to 
have received a considerable reinforcement. The mercenaries 
were pressed in their turn, and thrown into disorder. Pelo- 
pidas darting his eye through their broken ranks espied Alex* 
ander in the right wing, rallying his men, and preparing to 
advance with his usual intrepidity. At this sight, the Theban 
was no longer master of his passion. Naturally a foe to ty- 
rants, he beheld a personal foe in the tyrant Alexander. Ac- 
companied by a few horsemen, he impetuously rushed forward^ 
calling aloud to his adversary, and challenging him to single 
combat. Alexander, fearing to meet the man whom he had 
injured, retired behind his guards, who received, first with a 
shower of javelins, and then with their spears, the little band 
of Pelopidas ; who, after producing such carnage^ as Homer 
ascribes to the rage of Diomed or Achilles, fell a victim to the 
blindness of his own ungovernable fury. Meanwhile his 
troops advancing to the relief of their general, the guards of 
the tyrant were repelled ; the Thebans, with their allies, pro- 
ved victorious in every part of the battle ; the enemy were 
dispersed in flight, and pursued with the loss of three thousand 
men. 

But the death of Pelopidas threw a gloom over Honours 
the victory. He was lamented by the Thebans paid to his 
and Thessalians with immoderate demonstrations ™®°^'y' 



* Diodorus says, that the bodies of those whom he slew covered a long 
tract of ground. Plutarch is equally hyperboHcal. The battles of Homer 
rendered the marvellous in military description too fiunilii^ to the Greek 
historians, I mean Diodorus^ Plutarch, Pausanias; Thucydides and Xenophon 
knew their duty better* 
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of (MNTow. Aocompaiiied by an nnniiiienibte crowd of i«al 
BMHinierS) hia body was carried in proceasion to TliebeB. The 
Theaaalians^ in whose service he had fallen^ requested the 
honour of supplying the expenses of his funeral» which was 
celebrated with every circumstance of sad magnificence* The 
multitude recollected the eclipse which preceded his departure, 
and which, as they believed* announced his misfortune ; and, 
in allusion to that fatal omen, exclaimed, *<tbat the sun of 
Thebes was for ever sef The Thebans appointed Malcitaa 

.^ , ^ and Diogeiton to the command in Thessaty. The 

^'pp^ tyrant was again defeated, and stripped of aU his 
^e^ ^^' conquests. But what appears extraordinary, he 
was allowed to live and reign in Phera,* while 
the neighbouring cities entered into a close alliance with 
Thebes. 

The foreign expeditions which have been de- 
baitf demo- scribed, were not the only causes that diverted the 
lish orcho. uttention of the Thebans from the affairs of Pelo- 

menus. 

ponnesus. While Epaminondas was employed 
abroad in the fleet, and Pelopidas in Thessaly, the govern- 
ment of Thebes was on the point of being overturned by an 
arfstocratical faction. The inhabitants of Orchomenus, the 
second city in B.oeotia, and anciently the rival of Thebes,t 
'entered into this conspiracy, which was to be executed at the 
annual review of the Orchomenian troops. But the plot was 
discovered by the fears or the repentance of some accomfdices, 
who became informers. The cavalry of Orchomenus, to the 
number of three hundred, were surrounded and cut to pieces in 
the Theban mariiet-place. Nor did this vengeance satisfy the 
enraged multitude, who marched in a body to Orchomenus* 
besieged and took the city, rased it to the ground, put the men 
of full age to the sword, and dragged their wives and children 
into captivity.:^ 

The Area- While operations^ destructive or fruitless em- 
aiaiit seise ployed the activity of Thebes, her allies in Arcadia 

* JAodat. I XV. c. 29. f PausaniM Bootic. i Diodor. 1. xv. c. 90. 
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w^re occupied wifit designs still more blameable. (%inpbi. 
Their own strength and numbers together with a ^^^ce- 
confidetice in Athens, their new confederate, en* kbrata the 
coaraged the Arcadians to give full scope to that o^p. 
ambition, by which they had been long animated. ^'J-^^ 
To pai^ the way for the total conquest of the Pelo* 
ponnesus, in which they Iiad already obtained a dangerous 
ascendant, they began by wresting several places from the 
Elians, the least warlike, and most wealthy, of their neigh- 
bours. The Elians worsted in every encounter with the enemy, 
craved the assistance of Sparta, which being reinforced by the 
Achsans, (notwithstanding the neutrality so recently stipu* 
lated^) made several vigorous, but unsuccessful efforts, for 
the defence of the Elian territory. The Arcadians still pushed 
their conquests in that country, gaining one town after an* 
other, and at length Olympia itself, the most precious jewel 
of the Elians, and the greatest ornament of the Peloponnesus. 
As possessors of the sacred city, and by virtue of a pretended 
right derived from the inhabitants of Pisa, an ancient but 
decayed place in the neighbourhood of Olympia, the Arcadians 
prepared to celebrate the hundred and fourtti Olympiad, tiie 
time of which was at hand. At the approach of this aHgust 
festival, the concourse as usual, was great from every part of 
Greece; hostilities were suspended; and all parties united in 
common amusements, and common rdigious solemnities. 

The prayers and sacrifices were performed, and ^^^i^^u 
the military games had begun, when the perfonhers interrupted 
and spectators were alarmed by the sudden clash- ^^*^f ^* 
tng of armour, and the sight of a real battle. The Elians in 
Elians had marched fortii with their whole force, 
and surprised the Arcadians, who, with two thousand Argives, 
and a body of Athenian cavalry amounting to four hundred, 
guarded the sacred groves and temples of Olympia. The 
vigour of their unexpected assault successively repelled these 
intruders, who fled in disorder through the streiets, and were 
pursued by the Elians with an inspir&i valour, ^^ since," says 
Xenophon> '^ Heaven alone can do, in one day, what no other 
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power can accomplish but in great length of time; make 
cowards courageous/'^" The Arcadians, however, recovering 
from their consternation, began to rally. The assailants were 
resisted with obstinacy; but did not retire, till having lost 
Stratolas their commander, with other brave men, they re- 
treated in good order, after giving a conspicuous proof of their 
courage and intrepidity to those who bad long despised the 
softness of their unwarlike character. The Arcadians renewed 
the guard with double vigilance; fortified the avenues that 
led to the Stadium and Hippodrome ; and having taken these 
necessary precautions against a second surprise, proceeded 
with the remaining ceremonies of the festival, which though 
brought to an undisturbed conclusion was never acknowledged 
in the records of the Elians^f 

After celebrating the Olympic games, the mixed 
dians seize concourse of people returned to their respective 
the oiym- homes, and the Arcadians found themselves sole 
^. masters of the city and temple of Jupiter contain- 

ing the collected treasures of many centuries, the 
rich gifts of vanity and superstition. Opportunity, joined to 
want, is naturally the mother of injustice. The Arcadians, 
who, to promote their ambitious designs, had raised a body 
of standing troops called Eparitoi, laid hold of the sacred 
treasure, in order to pay those mercenaries, whose demands 
they were otherwise incapable of satisfying, without great 
inconvenience. The Mantinaeans first protested 
tinxanspro. against this unwarrantable rapacity. Instead of 
test against accepting their proportion of the plunder, they im- 
piety, posed, for the payment of the mercenaries, a tax 
on themselves, of which they transmitted the pro- 
duce to the archons, or magistrates, appointed by the Ten 
Thousand to administer the general concerns of the Arcadian 

fcw^asuw, P. 639. 
f Xenoph. L vii. p. 638. & seqq. & Diodomsy 1. xv, c. 2h 
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nation. The archons^ who had themselves freely handled the 
sacred money, represented to their constituents the affected 
delicacy of the Mantin»ans» as an obstinacy extremly dan- 
gerous to the states of Arcadia, and insinuated that this unsea- 
sonable regard for ju3tice and piety most probably concealed 
some very criminal design. 

The Ten Thousand, or, as we should say, the 
States-Geneml, listened to this insidious accusa- General of 
tion ; and summoned the municipal magistrates of ™^^e^" 
Mantime to appear and answer for their conduct, resolution 
They refused to obey ; a detachment of the Epa- ^^n^*""' 
ritoi W9S sent to bring them by force $ the Manti- 
nseans shut their gates ; this firmness roused the attention of 
the States ; and, many members of weight in that assembly 
began to suspect that &e Mantinaeans must possess some 
secret ground of confidence, that encouraged them to set at 
defiance an siuthority which they were bound to revere. They 
reflected^ first, on the alarming consequences to which Arcadia 
mi^t be exposed by plundering the shrines of Jupiter ; and 
then, on the injustice and impiety of the deed itself. These 
sentiments, enforced by the superstition of the age, spread 
with rapidity in the assembly : it was determined thcncefortii 
toi abstain from a consecrated fund, the violation of which 
might prove dangerous to themselves, and entail a curse on 
tbeir posterity ; and, to prevent the bad consequences of the 
desertion of the Eparitoi, whose pay must thereby be diminish- 
ed, many wealthy Arcadians, who could subsist on their pri- 
vate incomes, enrolled themselves in their stead. 

These measures, though approved by the States, ^^^ restore 
gave great uneasiness to the archons, to the mer- oiympia to 
cenaries, and to all who had shared the Olympic ^ ^ ^^^' 
spoU, lest they might be called to account for their rapacity, 
and .compelled to refund the sums which they had embezzled. 
To prevent this danger, they had recourse to the Thebans, 
from v^hom they requested immediate assistance, on pretence 
that the States of Arcadia were ready to revolt to Sparta. 
The States^ on the oth^ hand, sent an embassy requesting 
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fhe ThebaiM not to pass flie Isthmus^ until they shoald receivs 
forther invitation. Nor were they satisfied with barely coan- 
teracting the negociations of their enemies. Having deter* 
mined not to derive any beneJBt from the wealth of Olympian 
they thought proper to restore that city, as well as the direc- 
tion of the games to those who had^ from time immemorial, 
eiyoyed both, and to conclude a peace with the Elians, who 
solicited it with much earnestness, as a measure highly con- 
ducive to the general interest of the Peloponnesus. 

The congress, assembled for this beneficial pur- 
lud embes- pose, was held at Tegea, and consisted of deputies 



^edthe from Elis, and from many cities of Arcadia. When 
tr^uwe matters were seemingly adjusted to the satisfac- 
seixe their ^^^ ^f |j| parties, entertainments, as usual, were 

opponents * ' ' 

through aid prepared $ and the deputies, except those of Man- 
ofthe The- ^j^g^ most of whom were invited home by the 

vicinity of their city, remained at Tegea to cele- 
brate the feast oi Peace. While they were employed in 
drinking and merriment, the ardions, and such otiiers as 
dreaded the consequences of this hasty accommodation, ad- 
dressed themselves to a Theban general, who commanded a 
considerable body at Boeotian troopa that had long garrisoned 
Tegea, in order to secure the fidelity of that place and the 
adjacent territory. The Theban had hirasidf made free with 
the sacred treasure, and was therefore easily prevailed on to 
embrace any measure that might prevent ai) inquiry into that 
sacrilege. Notiiing appeared so proper for this purpose as to 
seize and detain the unsuspecting deputies, who consisted of 
the leading men from most cities of Arcadia. This scheme 
was no sooner proposed, than carried into execution. The 
gates of Tegea were secured ; a body of armed men surround- 
ed the place of entertainment ; the deputies, who had prolonged 
to a late hour the joys of festivity, were taken unprepared, and 
conducted to various places of confinement, their number being 
too ^reat for one prison to contain.* 

. * XcBoph. p. 640. 
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Next day, Hie Mantinseans, being apprised of ^he pri- 
tbis unexpected event, despatched messengers, de- soners set 
matiding some few of their citizens who happened * ^^' 
to remain at Tegea, after the departure of their companions ; 
and at tUk same time acquainting the magistrates of that 
place, the archons, and the Theban general, that no Arcadian^ 
could be put to death without a fair and open trial. They 
likewise, without loss of time, despatched an embassy to the 
several cities of Arcadia, rousing them to arms in their own 
defence, and exhorting them to rescue their imprisoned citi- 
zens, and to avenge the insult offered to the general body of 
lAie nation. When those who had committed the outrage, and 
especially the Theban general, were acquainted with the vi- 
gour of these proceedings, they began to be more alarmed than 
before. As they had seized but few Mantinseans, they could 
derive little advantage from th^ hostages of that city whose 
resentment they had most reason to fear. They were sensible 
of deserving the indignation of Arcadia, and that the general 
Toice of Greece must condemn the irregularity and violence of 
their measures. Intimidated by such reflections, the Theban 
commander at once set the prisoners at liberty ; and, appear- 
ing next day before an assembly as numerous as could be 
collected in such troublesome times, endeavoured to excuse 
his conduct, by saying, that he had heard of the march of the 
Lacedsemonian army towards the frontier, and that several of \ 
tiie deputies, whom he had seized, w^e^repared to betray 
Tegea to the jmblic enemy. .The Arcadians were not the 
dupes of this shallow artifice: yet they abstained from aveng- 
ing their own wrongs, and sent ambassadors to Thebes, who 
might explain the injury that had been committed, and arraign 
the guilty.* 

Upon hearing the accusation, Epaminondas, 
vdio was then general of ttie Boeotians, declared, dS pre- 
tiiat his countrymen had done better in seizing, pares to 
than in discharging the Arcadians, whose conduct the Peio- 

• Xenoph. p. 621. 
vol.. IIT> 39 
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ponnesus, was highly blameable in making peace without the 
cf the Boeo. advice of their confederates. " Be assured,'^ con- 
tuns and tinned he to the ambassadors, << that the Tliebans 
federates*. will march into Arcadia, and support their friends 
Olymp. In ^hjit province." This resolution, which ex- 

CIV. «• . ^ 

A«c. 363. pressed the general sense of the republic, was 
beard with great indignation by the Arcadian 
states, and their allies of Elis and Achaia. They observed, 
that the Thebans could not have felt, much less have express- 
ed, any displeasure at the peace of Peloponnesus, if they had 
not deemed it their interest to perpetuate the divisions and 
hostilities of a country which they wished to weaken and to 
subdue. They entered into a stricter alliance with each other, 
imd prepared for a vigorous defence ; sending ambassadors to 
Athens and Sparta, that the former might be ready to thwart 
the measures of a neighbouring and rival state, and that the 
latter might take arms to maintain the independence of that 
portion of Greece, of which the valour of Sparta had long 
formed the strength and bulwark. 

During these hostile preparations, Eparainondas 
pedition took the field with all the Boeotians, with the 
into^Uiat Eubceans, and with a strong body of Thessalians, 
oiymp. partly supplied by Alexander, and partly raised 

A^'c! 363. ^^ ***® ^*^^ which Pelopidas had recently deliver- 
ed from the yoke of that cruel tyrant Upon his 
arrival in the Peloponnesus, he expected to be joined by the 
Argives, the Messenians, and several communities of Arcadia, 
particularly the inhabitants of Tegea and Megalopolis. With 
these hopes, he proceeded southward to Nemea, an ancient 
city in the Argive territory, distinguished by the games cele- 
brated in honour of Hercules. There he encamped fi)r several 
days, with an intention to intercept the Athenians, whose 
nearest route into Peloponnesus lay through the district of 
Nemea; convinced that nothing could more contribute than 
an advantage over that people in the beginning of the cam- 
paign, to animate the courage, as well as to increase the num- 
ber of the Theban partisans in every part of Greece. But 
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this scheme was defeated by the prudence of the Athenians, 
who, instead. of marching through the Isthmus, sailed to the 
coast of Laconia, and proceeded from thence to join their con* 
federates at Mantinaea. Apprised of this design, Epaminon- 
das moved his camp, and marched forward to Tegea, which 
being strongly fortified, and enjoying a lofty and central 
situation, was judiciously chosen as the place of rendezvous 
for his Peloponnesian confederates. Having continued several 
weeks at Tegea, he was much disappointed that none of the 
neighbouring towns sent to offer their submission, and to soli* 
cit the protection of the Theban arms. This waste of time 
gave him the more uneasiness, as his command was limited to 
a short term. The strength of the enemy at Mantinaea was 
continually increasing. Agesilaus had already conducted the 
Lacedemonians to the frontier of Arcadia. If they likewise 
should join, the combined forces would prove superior to the 
army of Epaminondas, which amounted to thirty thousand in 
number, and of which the cavalry alone exceeded three 
thousand. Considering these circumstances, he suddenly de- 
termined on an enterprise, which, if crowned with success, 
would render the present hitherto fruitless expedition not un- 
worthy of his former f anie. 

Having decamped with his whole army in the p^y^ .^^ ^^ 
night, he performed a hasty march of thirty miles, attempt to 
in order to surprise Sparta ; and had not the ex- stw^f 
traordinary swiftness of a Cretan deserter ap- 
prised Agesilaus of the danger, that city would h^ve been 
taken unprepared, and totally incapable of resistancfe."^ The 
bulk of the Lacedsemonian army had proceeded too far on the 
road to Mantinsea, to anticipate the design of the enemy ; but 
the aged king, with his son Archidamus, returned, with a 
small but valiant band, to the defence of Sparta. The en- 
gagement which followed, as related by Xenophon, appears 
one of the most extraordinary that history i*ecords. Epami- 

* Xenophon says» *<a<ifCsp vsot^^(w tiaiinfaataaw sfM^ftoi/ t<a» afjuvywiMvav. 
Xenophon. p. 644. " As a nest quite destitute of its defenders." 
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nondtt had emplojed every precautioD vhich his pecvliar 
sagacity could suggest ; he did not approach Sparta by those 
narrow roads, where a superiorty of numbers would albrd 
him small advantage ; he did not draw up his forces in the 
plain, in which, while entering the town, they might have been 
annoyed witli missile weapons ; nor did he allow an opportu- 
nity of surprising him by stratagem or ambuscade, in tke 
management of which the Spartans wen at all times so dex^ 
terous. Seizing an eminence which commanded the town, he 
determined to descend into it with every advanti^e on his 
side, and without the seeming possibility of being exposed to 
any inconvenience. But the issue of so well-concerted an en- 
terprise, the historian hesitates whether to refer to a particular 
providence of the gods, w to ascribe to the inviaciUe courage 
of men actuated by despair. Archidamus, with scarcely an 
hundred men, opposed the progress of the enemy, cut down flie 
first ranks, and advanced to assault the remainder. Then, 
strange to relate ! those Thebans, says Xenophon, who breath- 
ed fire, who had so often conquered, who were far s«qperior in 
number, and who possessed the advantage of the ground, 
shamefully gave way. The Spartans pursued Ihem with im- 
petuosity, but were soon repelled with loss ; ibr the divinity, 
whose assistance had produced this extraordinary vict(M7, 
seems also to have prescribed the limits beyond which k was 
not to extend.* 

and in that Epamiuondas, foiled in an attempt which i»^ 

against mised such a fair prospect of success, did not sink 

' under his disappointment. As he had reason to 

* Plutarch teUs a stoiy on this occaaiony of a yoong Spartan, named Isadas, 
who stripped naked, anointed himself with oil, sallied forth with a spear in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, and traced his path in blood through the thick- 
est of the enemy. He returned unhurt, was crowned for his valour, but fined 
for fighting without his shield. Plut. in Agesil. To a modern reader, Xeno- 
phon's account of the battle will appear too pompous a description of the ef- 
fect of panic terror with which the Thebans were inspired, by finding, in- 
stead oipiofjukif t^ia^v '*a defenceless nest," the vigorous opposition of men 
in arms. 
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beikrre that the whok forces at Mantiniea would be with- 
drawn from that place to the defence of Sparta, he immediate- 
ly sounded a retreat, returned to Tegea with the utmost 
expedition, and allowing his infantry to take time for rest and 
refreshment, he, with admirable presence of mind, ordered the 
horse to advance forward to Mantimea, (which was distant 
only twelve miles,) and to maintain their ground until his ar- 
rival with the rest <tf the army* He expected to find the Man- 
tinieans totally unprepared for such a visit ; and, as it was 
then autumn, he doubted not tiiat most of the townsmen would 
be employed in the country, in reaping and bringing in the 
com. His plan was wise, »id well executed. The situation 
of tiie MantinsBans corresponded to his hopes. But it seemed 
as if fortune bad delighted to baffle his sagacity, ^y^^^^ .^ 
Before the Theban forces arrived at Mantinsea, a saved by 
numerous and powerful squadron of Athenian ca- ^^^ ca-^ 
valry entered that place, commanded by Hegelo- valiy. 
chus, who then first learned the departure of the allies to pro- 
tect the Lacedemonian capital. He had scarcely received this 
intelligence, when the Thebans appeared, and, advancing with 
great rapidity, prepared to efiect the purpose of their expedi- 
tion. The Athenians had not time to i*efresh themselves; 
they had ate nothing that day ; they were inferior in number ; 
the knew the bravery of the Theban and Thessalian cavalry, 
with whom they must contend ; yet, regardless of every con- 
sideration but the safety of their allies, they rushed into the 
field, stopped the progress of the assailants, and, after a fierce 
and bloody engagonent, which displayed great courage on 
both sides, obtained an acknowledged victory. The enemy 
craved the bodies of their dead $ the victors erected a trophy of 
their useful valour, which had saved the com, cattle, slaves, 
women, and children* of Mantin»a from falling a prey to the 
invaders. 

The repeated misfortunes, which would have Epaminon- 
broken the spirit of an ordinary commander, only ^es to' 

* Xenoph. L vii, p. 644. 
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xiik a f ene- determined Epaminondas to a general engagementy 
ment^^^^ ^^ which he might either wipe off the memory of 
his late disgrace, or obtain an honourable death, 
fighting to render his country the sovereign of Greece. The 
confederates had re-assembled at Mantinna, strengthened by 
considerable reinforcements. Fresh succours had likewise 
arrived to the Thebans. Never had such numerous armies'^ 
taken the field during the perpetual wars in which these un- 
happy republics were engaged. But battles become really in- 
teresting, not so much from the number of the troops, as by 
His move- ^® conduct of the generals. It is worth while, 
menu pre- says the military historian,! to observe the opera- 
battieof ^ ^i^^i'^ ^f Epaminondas on this memorable occasion. 
Mantinxa. Having ranged his men in battalions, he led them, 
not along the plain, which was the nearest road to Mantinsa, 
but turning to the left, conducted them by a chain of hills 
which joined that city and Tegea, and skirted the eastern ex- 
tremity of both. The enemy, apprised of his march, drew up 
their forces before the walls of Mantinea; the Laced»mo- 
nii^ns, and such Arcadians as had embraced the more honour- 
able cause, in the right wing, the Athenians in the left, the 
Ach»ans and EUans forming the main body. Meanwhile 
Epaminondas marched slowly along, extending his circuit, as 
if he wished to decline the engagement Having approached 
that part of the mountain which faced the hostile army, he 
ordered his men to halt, and to lay down their arms. His for* 
mer movements had occasioned great doubt and perplexity ; 
but now he seemed evidently to have laid aside all thoughts of 
fighting that day, and to be preparing to encamp. This opi- 
nion, too lightly conceived, proved fatal to the enemy. They 
abandoned their arms and their ranks, dispersed in their tents, 
and lost not only that external arrangement, but that inward 
preparation,! that martial ardour of mind> which ought to 

• Diodorus, 1. xv. c. 21. f Xenoph. p. 645. 

tTjuas df tipf 6v toAs 0vvf afetfcff. Xenoph. p. 645. 
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animate soldiers at the near prospect of an engagement. 
Epaminondas seized the decisive moment of attack. Facing 
to the right, he convei-ted the column of march into an order 
of battle. His troops were thus disposed instantaneously in 
the same order in which he meant to fight. At the head of his 
left wing, which consisted of the flower of the BoBotians, and 
which, as at the battle of Leactra. he formed into a finn 
wedge, with a sharp point, and with spreading flanks, he ad- 
vanced against the Spartans and Mantinsoans ; and trusting 
the event of the battle to the rapid impulse of this unexpected 
onset, he commanded the centre and right Mring, in whicli he 
placed less confidence, to proceed with a slow pace, that they 
might not come up and grapple with the opposing divisions of 
the enemy, until the victory of his left wing had taught them 
to conquer. 

This judicious design was crowl^ed. with merited Battle of 
success. The enemy, perceiving the dreadjful Mantinaea. 
shock to which they were exposed^ flew to their civ!^f 
arms, put on their bucklers and helAiets, bridled ^- ^- 363i 
their horses, and suddenly resumed their ranks; but these 
different operations were performed with the trepidation of 
surprise and haste, rather than with the ardour of hope and 
courage ; and the whole s^ my had the appearance of men pre- 
pared rather to suffer, ^han to inflict any thing terrible."^ The 
Spartans and Mantinseans, drawn up in firm order, sternly 
waited the first brunt of the assailants. The battle was fierce 
and bloody, and after their spears were broken, both parties 
liad recourse to their swords. The wedge of Epaminondas at 
length penetrated the Spartan line, and this advantage encour- 
aged his centre and right wing to attack and repel the corres- 
ponding divisions of the enemy. The Theban and Thessalian 
cavalry were equally successful. In the intervals of their 
ranks Epaminondas had placed a body of light infantry, whose 
missile weapons greatly annoyed the enemy's horse, who were 
drawn up too deep. He had likewise taken the precaution to 

* Jla^tts 6t Hsteofuvois f i, fuOiXov 47 Ttot/rfdovai/p hotxs&av, Xenoph. p. 646. 
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•ccapy a rising ground on his right with a considerable de- 
tachment, which Blight take the Athenians in flank awl rear, 
should they advance from their posts. These prudent dispo- 
tions produced a victmy, which Epaminondas did not live to 
complete or improve. In the heat of the battle he received a 
mortal wound,* and was carried to an eminence, which was 
afterwards called the Watch tower,f probably that be might 
the better observe the subsequent operations of the fteld. But 
with the departure of their leader was withdrawn the spirit 
which animated the Theban army. Havuig impetuously broke 
through the hostile ranks, they knew not how to proftt of this 
advantage. The enemy rallied in different parts of the field, 
and prevailed in several partial encounters. All was confu- 
sion and terror. The light infantry, which had been posted 
amidst the Theban and Thessalian horse being left behind in 
the pursuit, were received 'and cut to pieces by the Athenian 
cavalry, commanded by Hegelochus. Elated by this success 
the Athenians turned their arms against the detachment placed 
on the heights, consisting chiefly of Euboeans, whom they 
routed and put to flight, after a terrible slaughter. With such 
alternations of victory and defeat ended this memorable en- 
gagement. Both armies, as conquerors, erected a trophy; 

* PausaniUy in Arcad. smy, that Epaminondas was killed by Giy]liu>. the 
aon of Xenophon the Athenian ; and, as a proof of this assertion, mentions a 
beautiful picture of the battle of Mantinza in the Ceramicus of Athens, as well 
as the monument of Gryllus, erected by the Mantinaeans on the field itself; 
both siibsistingf in the time of Pausanias, and both ascribing' to this Athenian 
the honour of kiUing^ Epaminondas. Platarch. in Agesilao^ aays, that Anti- 
cntesy a Spartan* killed Epaminondas with a sword ; that his posterity were 
thence called Machairionides; and that, as late as the days of Plutarch, they 
enjoyed certain immunities and lionours as a recompense for the merit of 
their ancestor Anlicrates in destroying the worst enemy of Sparta. Gryllus 
the son of ICenophon fell in the battle of Mantinxa ; and the words, or rather 
the silence of his &ther, are very remarkable, concerning the death of 
Epaminondas : ** The Theban column broke the Spartans, but when Epami- 
nondcufell, the rest knew not how to use the victory .'' What noble modesty 
in this passage, if Gryllus really slew Epaminondas. 

\ Pausan. ubi supra. 
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both craved fheir dead, as conquered ;* and this battle, which 
being certainly the greatest, was expected to prove the most 
decisive, ever fought among the Greeks, produced no other 
consequence, but that general languor and debility long re- 
markable in the subsequent operations of those hostile repub- 
lics. 

When the tumult ot the action ceased, the most ^^^^i^ ^f 
distinguished Thebans assembled around their Epumnon- 
dying general. His body had been pierced with a 
javelin ; and the surgeons declared, that it was impossible for 
him to survive the extraction of the weapon. He asked 
whether his shield was safe ? which being presented to him, 
he viewed it with a smile of languid joy. He then demanded, 
whether the Thebans had obtained the victory i Being answer- 
ed in the affirmative (for the Lacedsemonians indeed had firat 
sent to demand the bodies of their slain,) he declared himself 
ready to quit life without regret, since he left his country tri- 
umphant. The spectators lamented, among other objects of 
sorrow, that he should die without children, who might inherit 
the glory of his name, and the fame of his virtues. ^ Tou 
mistake," said he, with a cheerful presence of mind, ^* I leave 
two fair daughters, the battles of Leuctra and Mantinssa, who 
will transmit my renown to the latest ages.'' So saying, he 
ordered the weapon to be extracted, and immediately expired. 
The awful solemnity of his death corresponded with the digni- 
fied splendour of an active and useful life. He is usually de- 
scribed as a perfect character;! nor does the truth of history 
oblige us to detract any thing from this description, except 
that in some instances, and particularly in his last fatal inva* 
sion of the Peloponnesus, he allowed the blaze of patriotism 
to eclipse the mild light of justice and benevolence. He was 
buried in the field of battle, where his monument still existed^ 
after four centuries, in the time of Pausanias, with an inscrip* 
tion in elegiac verse, enumerating his exploits. Hadrian^ 

* Xenoph. 1. vu. ad fin. 

t Cicero Acad« QuaesU 1. i, & pasdin. PluUich. Com. Nepo% PiuisMi. 
VOL. Ill* 40 
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fhen master of the Roman world, added a second column, with 
a new inscription,* in honour of a character whom that un- 
steady emperor had genius to admire, but wanted firmness to 
imitate. 

'An elegiac Roman writer gives a brief but comprehensive 
panegyric of Epaminondas, that during his life time, Thebes 
was the arbiter of Greece; whereas both before and after- 
wards, that republic continually languished in servitude or 
dependence*! But this observation betrays the inaccurate 
partiality of a biographer, who often exalts the glory of a fa- 
vourite hero, at the expense of historic truth. By the death 
of Epaminondas, Thebes was deprived of her principal orna- 
ment and defence, the source of her confidence, and the spring 
of her activity j and her councils were thenceforth less ambi- 
tious, and her arms less enterprising4 But six years after 
that event, she controlled the decisions of the Amphictyonic 
council, and, instead of being reduced to a condition of depen- 
dence, her power was still formidable to the most warlike of 
her neighbours. 

Aeesilaus'' ^^^'^ *''*''' *^® battle of Mantinsea, a general 

expedition peace was proposed under the mediation of Ar- 

Otym^f^^ taxerxes, who wanted Grecian auxiliaries to check 

ci^- 3. the insurrections in Eeypt and Lesser Asia, which 

A C 362 otf r 

disturbed the two last years of his reign. The 
only condition annexed to this treaty was, that each republic 
should retain its respective possessions. The Spartans de- 
termined to reject every accommodation until they had re- 
covered Messenia; and as Artaxerxes had uniformly opposed 
this demand, they transported forces into Egypt, to foment 
the defection of that province. At the head of a thousand 

* Vid. Pausan. in Arcad. & Bosotic. 

j- Hujus de virtutibus vitaque satis erit dictum, in hocunum adjanxero, guod 
nemo ecU infidas; Thebaa& ante Epaminondam natum, & post ejus interitum, 
perpetuo alieno paruisse imperio; contra ea, quamdiu ille praefuerit reipub* 
ficx, caput fuisse totius Grxcix. Corn. Nepofl» in Epam. Cons. Aristot Bheto- 
ric. 1. ii. c. 22. 

i Vid. Polyb. ffisU 1. ?i. c. zli. 
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heavy-armed Lacedsemonitos, and ten thousand mercenaries, 
Agesilaus supported one rebel after another, having succes- 
sively set on the thtone Taches and Nectanebus.'*!' In this 
dishonourable war he amassed considerable wealth, by means 
of which he probably expected to retrieve the affaii's of his 
country. But returning home by Cyrenaica, ^® „• ^ i, 
died on that coast, in the eighty-fourth year of his oiymp. 
age, and forty-first of his reign.f His character T^*q\ri 
has been sufficiently illustrated in the course of 
this work. He was the greatest, and the most unfortunate of 
the Spartan kings* He had seen the highest grandeur of 
^ Sparta, and he beheld her humiliation and downfal. During 
the time that he governed the republic, his country suffered 
more calamities and disgrace than in seven centuries preceding 
his reign. His ambition and his obstinacy, doubtless, contri* 
buted to her disasters ^ yet so natural were the principles from 
which he acted,. so probable his hopes of success, and so firm 
and manly his struggles for victory, that a contemporary 
vrriter, who could see true greatness through the cloud of 
fortune, ventured to bestow on Agesilaus a panegyric,:|: which 
exalts him above the renown of his most illustrious prede- 
cessors. 

* Plut in Agesiko. Diodorusy 1. xv. c. xzii. 

f Diodor. 1. xv. c. xxii. 

X *0 Xoyo$ ((; Ay tai>Xnw, by Xenophon. 
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CHAP. xxxn. 

state of Oreeoe after the Battle of Mdnthaaea^i^^The JSmphictyomc 
CoundU — Eehiming Proeperity of Jithen$» — Vices resulting 
from it$ Qoroemment. — Mu$e$ of the Judiciary Pawer,^-^Of 
the Theatre^^Degeneracy of Qredan Music. — Extreme Pro^ 
fligacy (f the Mheiiians*^^The vices of Chares t^emier him the 
idd of the muUxtudcr^Ihe Social 'war.^^Baai^ment of Ti* 
m^ntheus and Iphierates. — Disgraceful issue of the loar* — 
Philosophy. — Statuary. — PraxUdes^-^Tlie Cuidan Vemts^r^ 
PmiMug^'^PamphiluSf Jndas, Zeuxis^'^Literature.^^Xsmh 
photU'^Bis ndUtary expediMons. — Bdigious and Literary Be^ 
treat. — Lysias-^-^Jbocrates. — Ptatc^-^His traods.'^Bk settU$ 
in the .Academy.'^Bis great views. — TheoU^. — Cosmogofiy. 
— Doctrine of Meas: — Of the Hwman Understanding. — The 
Passions.'^^Firtues.''^State of Betrihation^'^OeniuSf ani 
Character. 

state of With the battle of Mantinaa ended"*^ the bloody 

after^Uie struggle for dominion, which had long exhausted 
battle of Thebes and Sparta. In that, or in the preceding 
engagements, they had lost their ablest generals, 
and the flower of their troops. No Theban arose to emulate 
the magnanimity of Epaminondas, and to complete the designs 
of that illustrious patriot. Archidamus, who succeeded to the 
Spartan throne, imperfectly justified the high opinion con- 
ceived of his early wisdom and valour. Weakened by their 

* Xenophon's Greek history likewise ends with that battle. Henceforth 
we follow Plutarch and Diodoms, from whom we learn the principal circum- 
itances of g^at events^ which the orators Isocrates and Demosthanes^ Aristo- 
tle's Treatise of Politics, and Xenophon's Discourses on the Revenues and 
Government of Athens^ will enable us morfe fully to explain. 
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woundsy and fatigued by exertions long and fruitless, those 
republics sunk into such weakness as justified pretensions in 

their neighbours that had long lain dormant. 

During the superiority f or, in the language of 'i^e Am- 
ancient writers, during the empire of Athens, ^J^^Z 
Sparta, and Thebes, the majesty of the Amphic- »umes its 
tyonic council had d^enerated into an empty oiymp. 
pageant. Its deliberations were conitned to mat- ^'q\^i 
ter$ of mere form ; it regulated some ceremonies of ' ' 

superstition; it superintended games and spectacles; it preser* 
ved peace and good order among the crowd of strangers who 
assembled, at stated times, to consult the oracle of Apollo* 
But for more than a century past, the public measures of the 
Greeks had been directed by counpils held, not at Delphi, the 
residence of the Amphictyons, but in Athens, Sparta, or 
Thebes, in one or oth^r of which the allies convened on every 
important emergency, acknowledging by their presence there 
the respective authority of tliose capitals which were regarded 
as the heads o( their several confederacies. But, when first 
the Peloponnesian, then the Bceotian war, and last of all the 
battle of Mantinsea, had levelled the greatness, and overthrown 
the proud tyranny of those domineering republics, the Am- 
pliictyonic council once more emerged from obscurity; and 
the general states of Greece having assembled according to 
tlieir national and hereditary forms, spurned tfie imperious 
dictates of any single community. 

While this event strengthened the federal union, * , . , 
and tended to restore tbe primitive equality of the nians re- 
Grecian states, various circumstances concurred cj^er many 

, ' of their ma- 

to revive the aspiring ambition of Athens. Dur- ritime pos- 
ing the Boeotian war, the Athenians had acted as qj^"*' 
auxiliaries only : without making such efforts as cv.i— cv.2. 

* ^ .AC 360 

enfeebled their strength, their arms had acquired ^ss, 
great lustre. Their powerful rivals were hum- 
bled and exhausted ^ experience had taught them the danger 
of attempting to subdue, and the impossibility of keeping in 
subjection, the territories of their warlike neighbours : but the 
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nttinerous islands of the ^gsan and Ionian seas, the remote 
coastfs of Thrace and Asia> invited the activity of their fleet, 
which they might now employ in foreign conquestSf fearless 
of domestic envy. It appears, that soon after the death of 
Epaminondas, Eubo&a again acknowledged the authority* of 
Athens ; an event facilitated by the destruction of the Theban 
partisans belonging to fliat place, in the battle of Mantinca. 
From the Thracian Bosphorus to Rhodes, several places along 
both shores submitted to the arms of Timotheus, Chabrias, 
and Iphicrates; men, who having survived AgesUaus and 
Epaminondas, were far superior, in abilities, and in virtue, 
to the contemporary generals of other republics. The Cyclades 
and Corcyra courted the friendship of a people able to inter- 
rupt their navigation and to destroy their commerce. Byzan- 
tium had become their ally, and there was reason to hope that 
Amphipolis would soon be rendered their subject. Such mul- 
tiplied advantages revived the ancient grandeur of Athens, 
which once more commanded the sea, with a fleet of nearly 
three hundred sail, and employed the best half of her citizens 
and subjects in ships of war or commerce.! 
The rices This tide of prosperity, which flowed witii most 

JhTlIu^^ ^ apparent force immediately after the battle of Man- 
posed de- tinsea,:}^ has been supposed productive of very im- 
§ie*A^enU^ portant consequences. While Epaminondaa lived, 
ans, result- the Athenians, it is said, were kept vigilant in 
natare°of ^ ^"^7 through jealousy and fear; but after the deatli 

* Comp. Diodor. 1. zvi. p. 513. & Demosthenes de Chersones sub fine, & 
JEschines in Ctesiphont. It appears, however, firom these authors^ that the 
Thebans soon afterwards endeavoured to recover Euboea. The Athenians 
again rescued it from their power, at the exhortation of Timotheus, whose 
pithy speech is eoramended by Demosthenes: '* What, my countrymen, the 
Thebans in the island, and you stiU deliberating ! Why not already in the 
harbour ? why not embarked ? why is not the sea covered with your navy ^** 
Demosthen. ubi supra. 

t Xenoph. HeUen. 1. vii. p. 615. Diodorus, 1. xv, c. zi. Isocrat. Panegyr. 
& de Pace. 

t Justin. 1. vi. c. iz. first made this observation, which has been so frequent- 
ly repeated. 
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of this formidable enemy, they sunk into those their go- 
vices which occasioned their ruin. This specious 
remark is not founded in truth. Two centuries before the 
birth of Epaminondas, the injustice, the avarice, the total 
corruption of the Athenians is forcibly described by one of the 
most respectable of their countrymen,* who composed a sys- 
tem of wise laws, in order to ascertain their rights, and to 
reform their manners. But it was difSicult to correct abuses 
that seem inherent in the nature of democracy, which, even as 
regulated by Solon, but still more as new*modelled by Peri- 
cles, left the citizens tyrants in one capacity, and slaves in 
another. The division of the executive power of government 
among the archons, the senate, the assembly, and even various 
committees of the assembly, rendered it impossible to perceive, 
or prevent, the hand of ^oppression. Men knew not from what 
quarter their safety might be assailed | and being called to 
authority in their turn, they, instead of making united opposi- 
tion to the injustice of their magistrates, contented themselves 
with inflicting the same injuries. which they had either pre- 
viously suffered, or still apprehended, from the malice of their 
enemies. Nor is this inconvenience peculiar to the Greek 
republics. 'While human nature remains unchanged, and the 
passions of men run in their ordinary channel, the right to 
exercise power will commonly be attended with a strong 
inclination to abuse it. Unless power, therefore, be counter- 
acted by liberty; unless an impervious line of separation be 
drawn between prerogative and privilege, and that part of the 
constitution which sustains political life, be kept separate and 
distinct from that which tends. to coiTuption, it is of little 
consequence whether a country be governed by one tyrant or 
a thousand ; in both cases alike, the condition of man is pre- 
carious, and force prevails over right. 

* See above, vol. ii. c. xiii. p. 90. and the elegiac verses of Solon preserved 
in Demosthenes Orat. nspi ytopcMtpc^tfcco;; a title that can only be translated 
by a paraphrase, *<the misconduct of iEschines in his embassy.'' 
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This radical defect in the Orecfam policies pro- 
ject iliuB- duced many minotts conseqneiices in affairs foreign 
^^' ^"^B ^^^ domestic, which were commonly directed by 
oftheju<n- the sdlisb piEUMions of a few, or the fluctuating 
^ P^"^' caprices of the multitude, rather than by the ra* 
tional and permanent interest of the community* 
But as diseases and other accidents often bring to li^t the 
latent weakness and imperfections of the body, so the vices of 
the Athenian goTemment first appeared in their full magnitude 
after the unfortunate war of Peloponnesus ; and, alttiough the 
excess ot the malady sometimes checked itself, and returns of 
ease and prosperity sometimes concealed its virulence, yet the 
deep-rooted evil still maintained its destructive progress, till 
it wrought the ruin of the constitution. 

In the tumultuary governments of Oreece, where the judi- 
ciary power frequently prevailed over the legislative, the 
sources of dissension were innumerable $ while the feeble re- 
straint of laws, ill administered, was unable to counteract tiieir 
force. Although hereditary distinctions were little known or 
regarded, the poor and rich formed two distinct parties, which 
had their particular views and separate interests. In some 
republics, the higher ranks bound themselves, 'by oath, to 
neglect no opportunity of hurting their inferiors. "i^ The po- 
pulace of Athens commonly treated the rich as if they had 
entered into an engagement not less atrocious.! During Ae 
intervals of party rage, private quarrels kept the state in 
perpetual fermentation. Beside the ordinary disputes con- 
cerning property, the competitions for civil ofBces, for military 
command, for obtaining public honours, or eluding punish- 
ments or burdens, opened an ever-flowing source of bitter 
animosity. Among this litigious people, neighbours were 
continually at variance. Every man was regarded as a rival 
and enemy, who had. not proved himself a friend.:^ Horedi- 

* Aristot. Polit. Isocrat. h Lyuaa, pasum. 

t Xenoph. de Rep. Athen, 

i See Lysias passiiiit & Xenoph. Memorab. 1. ii. p. 748^ & seqq. 
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tary resentments were perpetuated fi*oni one generation to 
another; and the seeds of discord being sown in such abun- 
dance^ yielded a never-failiiig crop of libels, invectives, and 
legal prosecutions. The usual employment of six thousand 
Athenians consisted in deciding law-suits, the profits of whibh 
afforded the principal resource of the poorer citizens. Their 
legal fees amounted annually to an hundred and fifty talents; 
the bribes which they received sometimes exceeded that sum ; 
and, both united, formed a sixth part of tbe Athenian revenues,* 
even in the most flourishing times. As the most numerous but 
most worthless class of the people commonly prevailed in the 
assembly, so they had totally engrossed the tribunals ; and it 
was to be expected that such judges would always be rather 
swayed by favour and j^judice, than guided by law and rea- 
son* The law punished with death the man guilty of giving 
bribes; but " we," say the Athenian writers,! "advance him 
to the command of our armies; and the more criminal he 
becomes in this respect, with the higher and more lucrative 
honours is be invested." Those who courted popular favour, 
lavished not only their own but tbe public wealth, to flatter 
the passions of their adherents ; an abuse which began during 
the splendid administration of Pericles:!^ extended more widely 
under his unworthy successors; and, though interrupted dur- 
ing the calamities of the republic, revived with new force on 
the first dawn of returning iprosperity.|| 

In the licence of democratic freedom, the citi- and in those 
zens, poor and rich, thought themselves alike en- of the 
titled to enjoy every species of festivity. Pericles 
introduced the practice of exhibiting not only tragedies, but 
comedies, at the public expense, and of paying for the admis- 
sion of the populace. At the period of which we write, a con- 
siderable portion of the revenue was appropriated to the 
theatre ; and some years afterwards,$ a law was proposed by 

* Aristoph. Vesp. f Isocrates de Pace, & Demosthenes passim. 

\ Thucydides, p. 108, & seqq. II Plut. in Pericle. 

§ Before Christ 349, according to S. Petitus, de Leg. Attic, p. 385. 
VOX. III. 41 
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the demogogue Eubulusy and enacted bj the senate and peo- 
pie, rendering it capital to dirert, or even te propose divert- 
ing, the theatrical money to any other end or object.* 
Circum- ^^ ^ amusements known in polished society, 

stances the Grecian theatre was, doubtless, the most ele- 

deredthe g&nt and ingenious; yet several circumstances 
Grecian rendered it pccuHarly liable to abuse. The great 
coliariy Ua. extent of the edifices in which plays w^re repre- 
ble to abuse rented, naturally^ introduced masks, the tetter to 
distinguish the different persons,! or characters, of th<$ drama ; 
since the variations of passion, with the correspondent changes 
of countenance, which form the capital merit of modmi per- 
formers, could scarcely have been observed by afi immense 
crowd of people, many of whom must have been placed at a 
great distance from the scene. The same causes, together 
with the inimitable harmony of th^ Greek language, gave 
rise te musical declamation,:^ which might SMiettmes fortify 
passion, but always rendered speech more slow and airtica- 
iate, and therefore more easily heard by the remote parts 
of the audience. In combining the diflerent parts of a tra- 
gic fable, the poet naturally rejecte such incidents ad lure 
improper for representation. These, if necessary for car- 
rying on the action of the piece, are supposed t6 paiss else- 
where, and barely related on the theatre. The time required 
for such events,, when they are not siikiiiltkiieoud With those 
exhibited on the stage, necessarily interrupts ttie i<e^Nssen- 
tation, and leaves room for the choral songs, whiich bding 
incorporated with the tragedy, heightens its effect, and in- 

* Plutarch, in Pericle, & Demosthen. Oration passiiil. 

f It is Well known that the word persona originally signified a maftk, from 
peraonaref because the ancient masks, both Greek and Roman, were so made as 
to increase and invigorate sound. ^ 

+ Notwithstanding the assertions of Casauban. Gravina, &c. the Greeks in 
ancient times seem not to have been acquainted with the absurd practice of 
dividing the acting and speaking between two persons. This is mentioned 
by Livy, as the invention of Livius Andronicos, Who (lourished 240 years be- 
fore Christ. Tit. Liv. I. vii. c. 2. 
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crenjSQs tii^ spectator's Relight; consequences extremely dif- 
ferent from those .attending the act tunes^ and detached airs 
of modern plays and operas^ universally condeinned by gpod 
judged) as su^peoding the action, and de3troying the interest 
of the drama? and only aifQrding opportunities to effeminate 
throats to shine unseasonably in trills and divisions at the ex- 
pense oi poetical expression, of good sense, and of propriety. 
But in ancient, as well as modern times, the corrupt taste of 
the licentious vulgar was ^ver at variance with the discerning 
judgment of the wise and virtuous. The form and arrange- 
ment of the Grecian tragedy was exactly imitated in the 
extravagant pieces of Aristophanes, and his profligate con- 
temporaries and successors."^ These pernicious productions 
formed the favourite entertainment of the populace. ^Th® 
mask, disguising the countenance of the performer, allowed 
him to indulge in the most unblushing license of voice and 
gesture; the declamation was effeminate and vicious; above 
all, the niusic became glaring, tawdry, voluptuous, and dis- 
solute, in the highest degree, and suited only that perverse 
debauchery of soul from which it originally sprung, and 
which it served afterwards to inflame and nourish.f 

A mysterious cloud:|: hang3 over the Grecian Extreme 
mtisic, to which effects are ascribed far transcend- profligacy 

* See above, vol. ii. c. ^dii. p. 120. 

f Aristotle, 1. viii. de Republ. says ironically, "Every kind of music is good 
for sbmething; that of the theatres iis necessary for' the amusement of the 
mob ; being well suited -to the perversion of their minds and manners, and 
let them enjoy it.*' Plato, Aristoxenus, and Plutarch bitterly complain of the 
corruption of music, as the msdn source of vice and immorality. That art, 
which had anciently been used a9 the vehicle of religious and moral instruc- 
tion, was employed in the theatres to excite every voluptuous and dissolute 
passion. Plato de Legibus, 1. iii. Aristoxenus, quoted by Athenxus, 1. xiv. & 
Plutarch, de Muslca. In speaking of the vices of London, a writor, who had 
the spirit of an ancient legislator, says, "That were a man permitted to make 
aU the ballads of a nation, he needed n<>t care who should make its laws/' 
Fletcher of Saltoun's Works, p. 266. 

+ Yet that cloud may be dispelled, if we admit what is said in chap. v. vol. 
i. p. 173, & seqq. that the ancients, when they speak of music, mean music 
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oftheAthe- ing the actaal power of that art. Yet* we camiot 
refuse our assent to the concurring testiiiiony of 
ancient writers, who refer to this principle the extreme de- 
generacy and corruption which almost universally infected 
the Athenians at the period now under review. Causes which 
operate on the many, are not easily mistaken; hut should we 
still doubt the cause, the effect at least cannot be denied. The 
Athenian youth are said to have dissipated their fortunes, and 
melted the vigour of mind and body, in wanton and expensive 
dalliance with the female performers on the theatre.* Weary 
and fastidious with excess of criminal indulgc^nce, they lost all 
capacity or relish for solid and manly occupations $ and at once 
deserted the exercises of war, and the schools of philosophers.. 
To fill up the vacuities of their listless lives, they, as well as 
persons more advanced in years, loitered in the shops of mu- 
sicians, and other artists ;f or sauntered in the forum and 
public places, idly inquiring after news, in which they took 
little interest, unless some danger alarmed the insipid uni- 
formity of their pleasures.^ Dice, and other games of chance 
were carried to a ruinous excess, and are so keenly stigmatiz- 
ed by the moral writers of the age, that it should seem they 
bad begun but recently to prevail, and prove fatal.|| The 
people at large were peculiarly addicted to the sensual gratifi- 
cations of the table; and, miglit we believe a poet quoted by 
Athenteus, had lately bestowed the freedom of their city (once 
deemed an honour by princes and kings)$ on the sons of 

combined with poetry. The precision of words is necessary to determine the 
vag^e expresion'of tone and Hfnc/ and the chromatic and enharmonic inter- 
vals of the Greek musicians, which so nearly approach the sliding flexions of 
speech, prove that the former was imitative of the latter. 

* Athenxus, 1. zii. p. 534. who g^ves a general description of Athenian pro- 
fligacy. 

f Isocrat. in Areopag. and Lysias* defence of a poor man accused before 
the senate, translated in the life of Ljrsias, p. 114. 

^ Demosthen. Philipp. passim. 

I Athenaeus, 1. xii. Lysias in Alcibiad. 

^ Demofthen. de Republic, oidinand. 
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Chserei^ilasy on account of the uncommon merit of their 
father in the art of cookery.* 

Idlenesssy indulgence, and dissipation, had re- j^^.^ .^^ 
duced the greater part of the Athenian citizens to ness, pover. 
extreme indigence. Although landed property was J^^^^e. *^^ 
more equally divided in Greece thaii in any mo- 
dem country, we are told that about one fourth of the Atheni- 
ans were totally destitute of vmmoroeabh possessions.! Their 
dress was frequently so mean and dirty, that it was difficult, 
by their external appearance, to distinguish them from slaves; 
a circumstance which arose not from slovenliness, but from 
poverty, since we are assured that such as could afford the 
expense, spared no pains to adorn their persons; and that 
many who danced during summer in embroidered robes, spent 
the winter in places too shameful to be named.:]: And how is 
it possible (to use the words of their own authors)|| that 
wretches, destitute of the first necessaries of life, should ad- 
minister public affairs with wisdom ? We find accordingly that 
they were extremely ill qualified for executing those offices 
with which they were intrusted! As the lower ranks had in 
a great measure engrossed the administration of justicef, it was 
not uncommon to bribe the clerks employed in transcribing 
the laws of Solon, to abridge, interpolate, and corrupt them. 
What id still more extraordinary, such a gross artifice fi'e- 
quently succeeded; nor was the deceit discovered, until liti- 

* Athenxufi, 1. iii. p; 119. 

f See the discourse of Lysias upon a proposal for dissolving the ancient 
government of Athens. Lysias' orations were chiefly written in the space 
of twenty years, between 404 and 384 before Christ. They afford an uniform 
picture of the poverty, misery, and vices of his contemporaries ; which the 
reader wiU find abridged in the introduction to my translation of that writer. 
The Athenian affairs became more flourishing after the faU of Thebes and 
Sparta; and notwithstanding unfortunate events that will be related, their 
revenues were greatly raised by the conquests of Timotheus, Phocion, &c. 
and the good management of Lycuigus and Demosthenes. Plut. in Lycurg. 
in lib. de Dec. Orator. 

^ Isocrates on reforming the government of Athens. 

I Isocrat & X^noph. de Repub. Athen. 
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gant parties produced in court contradictory laws.* When 
their negligence could not he surpriaedt their avarice might 
be bribed ; justice was sold ; riches^ virttte» eminence of rank 
or abilities^ always exposed to danger, and often ended in dis- 
graccf For those needy Athenians, who formed the most 
numerous class in the republic, endeayoured to alleviate their 
misery by a very criminal consolation ; persetuting their su- 
periors, banishing them their country, confiscating their es- 
tates and treating them on the sligbtest {nrovocation, and often 
without any provocation at all, with the utmost iiyuslice and 
cruelty.^ Though occaoonally directed by the equity of an 
Aristides, or the magnanimity of a Cimon, they, for the most 
part, listened to mm of an opposite character. He who could 
best flatter and deceive them, obtained most of their confi- 
dence. With such qualifications the turbulent, licentious, and 
dissolute, in a word, the orator who most resembled his au- 
dience, commonly prevailed in the assembly ; and specious or 
hurtful talents usurped the rewards due to real merits Iso- 
cratesH assures us of the fact$ and Xenophon,$ affirms, that it 
is perfectly conformable to the nature and principles of the 
Athenian form of government. 

The^ces With such principles and manners, the Atbe- 

of Chares nians required only a daring jtoid profligate leader^ 
the favour^ ^ involve them in designs the n^ost extravagant 
ite of the and pernicious. Such a personage presented him- 
self in Chares, whose soldier-like apjiearance, blunt 
address, and bold impetuous valour, masked bis selfish ambi- 
tion, and rendered him the idol of the populace. His person 
was gigantic and robust, his voice commanding, his manners 
haughty ; he asserted positively, and promised boldly ; and his 
presumption was so excessive, that it concealed his incapacitj 

* Life of Lyaias,. prefixed to his Orations^ p. 116. 
f See Lysias* pleadings throughout. 

^Isocrates de Pace ; and the numerous examples of that kind, which have 
already occurred in this history. 
I In his oration on reforming the gorenunent of Athens. 
§ In his treatise de Republic, Athen, 
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not taly fitim others^ but from himself. Though an enterpris- 
ing and saccessful "partisan^ he was unacquainted with the 
great thities of a general^ airi his defects appear the more 
striking and palpaUe^ when compared with the abilities of 
Iphicrates atfd Timotheus, his contemporaries, who^evailed 

9 

as often by address as by force, and whose conquests were 
secured to the republic by the moderation^ justice, and hu- 
manity, with which they had been obtained, and with which 
they continued to be gi^Temed. Chares proposed a very dif- 
ferent mode of administration : he exhorted his countrymen to 
supply the defects of their treasury, and to acquire the ma- 
terials of those pleasures which they regarded as essential, to 
their happiness, by plumleriiig the wealth of their allies and 
colonies. This counsel was too faithfully obeyed ; the vexa- 
tions, ancientiy exercised against the tributary and dependimt 
states^ were renewed and exceeded."*^ The weaker communi- 
ties complained, and remonstrated, against this intolerable 
l*apacity and oppression; while the islands of Chios, C6s, 
Rhodes, as well as the dty Byxantium, prepared openly to 
revolt, and engaged with each other to repel force by force 
until they should obtain peace and independence.! 

Chares, probably tiie chief instrument, as well r^^ ^^^^\ 
as the adviser, of the arbitrary measures which ^^* 
had occasioned the revolt, was sent out with a cJ.^?' 
powerful fleet and army to quash at once the hopes •^* ^' ^^^» 
of the insurgents. He sailed towards. Chios, with an intention 
to s^ize the capital of that island, which was supposed to be 
the centre and prime mover of rebellion. The confederates, 
informed of his motions, had already drawn thither the 
greatest part of their force., The city of Chios was besieged 
by sea and' land. The islanders defended themselves with 
vigour. Chares found it difficult to repulse their sallies. His 
fleet attempted to enter theiriiarbour without success $ the ship 
of Chabrias alone penetrated thus far; and that able com- 

* Diodor. 1, xvi. & Isocrat. de Pace, 
f Diodor. 1. xvi. pp. 413. 423. 
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Slander^ whose Talour and integrity merited^a better fortune, 
though deserted by the fleet, yet forsook not the ship intrusted 
to him by the republic. His companions threw away their 
shields, and saved themselves by swimming to the Athenian 
squadroti, which was still within their reach. But Chabrias, 
fighting bravely, fell by the darts of the Chians, preferring an 
honourable death to a disgraceful life.*" 

Encouraged by advantages over an enemy who had at first 
affected to despise them, the insurgents augmented their fleet, 
and ravaged the isles of Lemnos and Samos. The Athenians, 
indignant that the territories of their faithful allies should fall 
a prey to the depredations of rebels, fitted out, early in the 
next year, a new armament under the command of Mnestheus, 
the son of Iphicrates, and son-in-law of Timotheus, expecting 
that the new commander would respectfully listen to tiie ad- 
vice of those great men, who perhaps declined acting as jHrin- 
cipals in an expedition where Chares possessed any share of 
authority. That general had raise^ the siege of Chios, and 
now cruised in the Hellespont ; where, being joined by Mnes- 
theus, the united squadrons amounted to an hundred and twen- 
ty sail. It was immediately determined to cause a diversion 
of the enemy's forces from Samos and Lemnos, by laying 
siege to Byzantium. The contrivance succeeded; the allies 
withdrew from these islands, collected their whole naval 
strength, and prepared vigorously for defending the principal 
city in their confederacy. 

Chares ac '^^^ hostile armaments approached each other, 

cusesTimo- with a resolution to join battle, when a sudden and 
Iphicrates. violent storm arose, which rendered it impossible 
for the Athenians to bear up to the enemy, or even 
to keep the sea, without being exposed to shipwreck. Chares 
alone confidently insisted on commencing the attack, while 
the other commanders, more cautious and experienced, per- 
ceived the disadvantage, land declined the unequal danger.f 

• Nepos in Chabr. & Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 413, & seqq. 

t We are not informed by Diodorus or Nepos, why the disadvantage and 
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impetuosity^ thus over*ruIed by the pnidence of hid col- 
lea^es^ was converted into resentment and fury ;. he called 
the soldiers and sailors to witness their opposition, which he 
branded with every odious epithet of reproach.; and, with the 
first opportunity, despatched proper messengers to Athens, to 
accuse them of incapacity, cowardice, and total neglect of 
duty. The accusation was supported by ve^ orators in the 
pay of Chares. 

Timotheus and Iphicrates were tried capitally. Their trial 
The former trusted to his innocence and eloquence, 
the latter used a very extraordinary expedient to sway the 
judges, conf(frmable, however, to the spirit of that age, when 
courts of justice were frequently instruments of oppression, 
governed by every species of undue influence, easily corrupted, 
and easUy intimidated. The-targeteers, or light infantry, 
who had been armed, disciplined, and long commanded, by 
Iphicrates, enjoyed the same reputation in Greece, which the 
Fabian soldiers afterwards did in Italy. They were called 
the Iphieratensian troops, from the name of their commander, 
to whom they owed their merit and their fame, and to whose 
person (notwithstanding the strictness of his discipline) they 
were strongly attached by the ties of gratitude and esteem. 
The youngest and bravest of this celebrated band readily 
obeyed the injunctions of their admired general ; surrounded^ 
on the day of trial, the benches of the magistrates; and took 
care seasonably to display the points of their daggers."*^ 

It was the law of Athens, that, after prelimina- and baiush- 
ries had been adjusted, and the judges assembled, ^^^^ 
the parties should be heard, and the trial begun and ended 

danger were on the side of the Athenians ; probably, beings better sailors* 
they expected to profit of their skill in manauvre, which the storm rendered 
useless and unavailing. 

* It was probably during this trial, that Iphicrates being reproached with 
betraying the interests of his country, asked his accuser, ** Would you, on a 
like occa^on have been guilty of that crime ?" ** By no means," replied the 
other. ^ And can you then imagine," replied the hero, <* that Iphicrates 
should be guilty }*> Aristot. Rhetoric. 1. ii. c. 23, and Quintilian. 1. v. c. 13. 
VOL. III. 42 
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on the same day $ nor conM any person be twice tried for 
the same offence. The rapidity of this mode of pH>ceeding 
favoured the views of Iphicrates. The magistrates w«« 
overawed by the imminence of a danger, which they had 
neither strength to resist, nor time to einde. They were 
compelled to an immediate decision ; but, instead of the sen- 
tence of death, which was expected, they imposed a fine* on 
the delinquents, which 90 Athenian citizen in that age was in 
a condition to pay. This severity drove into banishment 
those able and illustrious commanders. Timotheus sailed 
to Chalcis in Euboea, and afterwards to the isle4)f Lesbos, 
both which plaCes his valour and abilities had recovered for 
ihe republic, and which, being chosen as his residence in dis- 
grace, sufficiently evince the mildness of his government, and 
his moderation in prosperity. Iphicrates travelled into Thrace, 
where he had long resided. He had formerly married the 
daughter of Cotys, the most considerable of the Thracian 
princes; yet he lived and died in obscurity;! nor did either 
he or Timotheus thenceforth take any share in the aflhirs of 
liieir ungrateful country.:|: Thus did the social war destroy 
or remove Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Timotheus, the best ge- 
nerals whom Greece could boast; and, the brave and honest 
Phocion excepted, the last venerable remains of Athenian 
virtue. II . 

Chares in- By the removal of those great men. Chares was 
w^^the ^^^* ^ conduct, uncontrolled, the war against the 
sole con- allies; and to display the full extent of his worth- 

* One hundred talents, about twenty thousand pounds. 

f Diodoruft oidy says, that he was dead before the battle of Chseronxa, which 
happened twenty years after his banishment. 

i Nepos says, that after the death of Timotheus, the Athenians remitted 
nine parts of his fine ; but obliged his son Conon to pay the remaining tenth, 
for repairing the walb of the Piraeus, which his g^ndfather had rebuilt from 
the spoils of the enemy. 

I MUUary Yirtue. Hxc extrema fuit aetas imperatorum Athenienuum, Iphi- 
crates, Chabrias, Timotheus; neque post iUorum obitum quisquam dux in iUa 
urbe fuit dignus memoria. Nepos in Timoth. The biog^pher forgets 
Phocion. 
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lessness and incapacity. His insatiable ararice duct of.the, 
rendered him intolerable to the friends of Athens; oiym.cv. 4. 
his weakness and negligence exposed him to the ^* c» ^^"^^ 
contempt of the insurgents. He indulged his officers and 
himself in a total neglect of discipline ; the reduction of the 
rebels was the least matter of his concern 5 he was attended 
by an eflbminate crowd of singers, dancers, and harlots,* 
whose luxury exhausted the scanty supplies raised by the 
Athenians for the service of the war.f In order to satisfy 
the clamorous^ demands pf the soldi^*s. Chares, regardless of 
the' treaties subsisting between Athens and Persia, hired him-f 
self and his foirces to Artabazus, the wealthy satrap of Ionian 
who had revolted from his master Artaxerxes Ochus, the most 
cruel and detestable tyrant that ever disgraced the tbronov of 
Cyrus. The arms of the Greeks, saved Artabazus from the 
implacable resentment of a monster insensible to pity or ta 
justice; and their meritorious services were amply rewarded 
by the lavish gratitude of the satrap. 

This extraordinary transaction ndliier.surprised ^^^^ ^„^, 
nor displeased the Athenians. They were accus* disgraceful- 
tomed to allow thdr commanders in foreign parts Athenians. 
to act without instructions or control; and the oipip. 

CYl 1 

creati^res of Chares loudly extolled his good man- ^, c. 356. 
agement in paying the Grecian troops wiHb Per- 
sian money. But the triumph of false joy was of short du- 
ration. Ochus sent an embassy to remonstrate with the 
Athenians on their unprovoked infraction of the peace; and 
threatened, that unless they Immediately withdrew their 
forces from Asia, he would assist the rebels with a fleet of three 
hundred sail. This just menace, want of success against the 
confederates, together with a reason still more important, 
which will soon come to be fully explained, obliged the Athe- 
nians to recall their armament from the East, and to terminate 
the social war, without obtaining any of the purposes for which 
it had been undertaken. Tlie confederates made good the 

* Athenxus, 1. xii. p. 534. f Demosthen. PhiJipp. t. 
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claims which their boldness had urged; regained complete 
freedom and independence;* and lived twenty years exempt 
from the legal oppression of subsidies and contingents, till they 
submitted, with the rest of Greece, to the arms and intrigues 
of Philip, and the resistless fortune of the Macedonians. 
State of Notwithstanding the decay of martial spirit, the 

philofo- extravagance of public councils, and the general 
^ ^' corruption of manners, which prevailed in Athens, 

and in other cities of Greece, the arts and sciences were still 
cultivated with ardour and success* During the period now 
under review, the scholars of Hippocrates and Democritus 
enriched natural philosophy with many important discoveries.! 
The different branches of mathematics, mechanics, and astro* 
nomy, received gpreat improvements from Eudoxus^ of Cnidus, 
Tinueusll of Locri, Archytas, of Tarentum, and Meton of 
Athens.$ The Megaric school flourished under Stilpo, the 
most learned and acute of that disputatious sect, which, from 
its continual wranglings, merited the epithet of contentious.^ 
The doctrines of Aristippus were maintained by bis daughter 
Aret^, and improved by Hegesias and Anneceris, who paved 
the way for £picurus.'N''<^ The severe philosophy of Antisthenes 
had fewer followers^ff But Diogenes alone was equal to a 
sect.:^:): 

Of the fine Statuary was cultivated by Polycletus and Ca- 
"t«- nachtts of Sicyon, by Naucides of Argos, and by 

""^' innumerable artists in other cities of Greece, Italy, 
and Ionia. The works of Polycletus were the most admired. 
His greatest production was the colossal statue of Argive Ju- 
no, composed of gold and ivory. Bronze and marble, how- 
ever, still furnished the usual materials for sculpture. The 

• Diodor. p. 424. 

t Galenus de natur. Facultat. & Hippocrat. Hepe opjt"", &c. 

t Laert. 1. viii. sect. 86. & Suid. in Eudox. 

n Jambl. de Pythagop. § Censorin. de Die natal. 

1 Eptftaciy Laert. 1. vi. sect. 107. 

•* Laertius & Suidas. ff ^Uan. Var. Histop. L x. c. xvi. 

*t We shall have occasion to speak more fully of Diogenes hereailep. 
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Grecian temples, particularly those of Delpki and Olympia, 
were enriched with innamerabie productions of this kind 
during the period to which our present observations relate. 
One figure of Folycletus acquired peculiar fame. From the 
exactness of the proportions,"*^ it was called the rule, or stand- 
ard. Even Lysippus, the , contemporary and favourite of 
Alexander, regarded it as a model of excellence, from which 
it was not safe to depart. 

Between Folycletus and Lysippus flourished xhe works 
Praxiteles, whose works formed the intermediate ofPraate- 
shade between the sublime style, which prevailed oiymp. 
in the age of Pericles, and the beautiful, which at- ^^•^- 
tained perfection under Lysippus and Apelles, in 
the age of Alexander. The statues of Praxiteles bore a simi- 
lar relation to those of Phidias, which the paintings of Guido 
and Correggio bear ta those of Julio Romano and Raphael. 
The works of the earlier artists are more grand and more 
sublime, those of the latter more graceful and more alluring i 
the first class being addressed to the imagination, the second 
to the senses. The works of Praxiteles^ were in the Cerami- 
cus of Athens : but neither in the Ceramicus, nor in any part 
of the world, was a statue to be seen equal to his celebrated 
Venus, which long attracted spectators from all parts to 
Cnidus. Praxiteles made two statues of the goddess at the 
same time, the one clothed, the other naked. The decent 
modesty of the Coans preferred the former; the latter was 
purchased by the Cnidians, and long regarded as the most 
valuable possession of their community. The voluptuous 

* Winklemaniiy p. 653. and his translator, Mr. Huber, vol. iii. p. 34» differ 
from Pliny, 1. 35. c. 19. They confound the statue, caUed the Rule, or Canon, 
with another called the Dor3rphorus, because grasping a spear. Pliny's words 
are, " Polycletus Sicyonius D?adumenum fecit molliter juvenem, centum ta- 
lentis nobilitatam; idem et Doryphorum viriliter puerum. Fecit et quern 
canona artifices vocant, lineamenta artis ex eo petentes, velut a lege quadam; 
solusque hominum artem ipse (forse ipsam) fecisse artis opere judicatur.^' 
They have followed Cicero de Clar. Orator, c. 86, — ^yet Cicero, speaking in- 
cidentally on the subject, might more naturally mistake than Pliny, writing 
expressly on Sculpture. 
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Nicomedust king of Bithynia, langqished after Hob statue; 
to purchase such unrivalled charms he offered to pay the 
debts of Cnidus, which were great and bui^densomef but 
the Cnidians determined not to part with an ornament from 
which their republic derived so much celebrity. << Having 
considered,'' says an ancient author,* ''the beautiful avenues 
leading to the temple, we at length entered the sacred dome. 
In the middle stands the statue of the goddess, 
The Cm- {^ n^u-ble of Paros. A sweet smile sits on her 

dian Venus. 

lipsf 110 garment hides her charms; the hand 
only, as by an instinctive impulse, conceals those parts which 
modesty permits not to name. The art of Praxiteles has 
given to the stone the softness and sensibility of flesh. 
Mars, the most fortunate of the gods!" But it is impossi- 
sible to translate his too faithful description into the decency 
of modem language; a description more animated and vo- 
luptuous than even the chisel of Praxiteles. 

The honour which Polycletus and Praxiteles ac- 
'^sdntiiT^^ quired in sculpture was, during the same age, at- 
tained in painting by Eupompus and Pamphilus of 
Sicyon, by Enphranon of Corinth, by ApoUodorus and Ni- 
cias of Athens; above all by Zeuxis and Timanthes*-)- The 
works of Eupompus are now unknown, but in his own times 
his merit and celebrity occasioned a new division of the 

* Ludan. Amor. 

f Pliny, in his 35th book. I have paid little attention to his pretended 
Epochs of Art, when inconsistent with the information of more ancient au- 
thors. The Greek historians, from whom he copied this part of his work, 
found it convenient, at every pause in their narrative, to give some account of 
men who had distinguished themselves in the arts and sciences, of whom they 
had no opportunity to make mention in recording public transactions, and re- 
lating wars and negfociations. The aera of every peace furnished a proper 
resting-place to the historian ; from which he looked back, and collected the 
names worthy to be handed down to posterity. Every such sera, therefore, 
Pliny, and after him Winklemann, have considered as an epoch of art; not 
reflecting, that arts do not suddenly arise and flourish, and when once they 
flourish, do not suddenly decay ; sdnce the mind long retains the impulse 
which it has received ; and the active powers of man, when once directed to 
their proper objects, are not easily luUed to repose. 
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schools^ trhicb were formeflj the Grecian, and the Asiatic; 
but after Eupompus^ the Grecian scfaoal was subdivided into 
the Athenian and Sicyonian. Pamphilits, and his scholar 
Apelles, gave fresh liistre to the latter school, which seems to 
have flourished longer than any other in Greece, since the 
paintings exhibited at the celebrated procession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were chiefly the production of Sicyonian mas* 
ters.* 

Few works of Pamphilus are d,(^cribed by an- 
cient authors. His picture of the Heracleidse J[^^jjfg 
carrying branches of olive, and imploring the 
assistance of the Athenians, has not, however, escaped the vi- 
gilant eye of national vanity.f He was by birth a Macedo- 
nian, but well versed in literature and science^ which he 
thought indispensably necessary to a painter. He received 
about two hundred pounds from each of his scholars, and 
seems to have been the first who put a high price on his works* 
He lived to enjoy his fame, and rendered his profession so 
fashionable, that it became customary in Sicyon, and after- 
wards'in other parts of Greece, to instruct the sons of wealthy 
families in the ans of design. This liberal profession was 
forbidden to slaves ; nor, during the existence of Grecian free- 
dom, did any celebrated production in sculpture or painting 
come from servile hands.:): 

Euphranor the Corinthian excelled both in ofEuphra- 
painting and statuary. The dignity of his heroes nor, ApoUo- 
was admired, ^e painted the 1;welve g&ds. He n^^. ^ 
said that his Theseus had fed on flesh, that of 
Parrhasius on roses. He wrote on colours and symmetry. 
ApoUodorus the Athenian was deemed the first who knew the 
full force of light and shade. || His priest in prayer, and his 

• Athen. Deipn. 1. v. p. 196. f Aristoph. Plut, v. 385. 

4 Plin. 1. XXXV. c. xxxvi. sect. 8. 

y This is the commendation of Plutarch. * PUny dpeaks more highly of 
ApoUodorus. ^'Festinans^ad lumina artis, in quibus primus refulsit ApoUo- 
dorus Atlieniensis - •*- - neque ante eum tabula ullius ostenditiir, quae teneat 
oculos." Pliny's praises often clash with each other. He frequently calls 
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struck with lightningy were held in high estimation. 
Nicias, his fellow-citizeny excelled in female figures, and in 
all the magic of colouring. His Calypso, lo, and Andromeda, 
claimed just fame ; hut his greatest composition was the Ne- 
cromanteia of Homer.'*!' Attains King of Pergamus (for Nici- 
as lived to a great age) offered twelve thousand pounds for 
this picture; but the artist, who was wealthy, gave it in a 
present to his native city. Praxiteles, when asked which of 
his statues he most valued, answered, '^ Those of which the 
models were retouched by Nicias." 

Zeuzis. Zeuxis is said to have been born at Heraclea, 

but it is uncertain in which of the cities known by 
that name. He acquired great wealth by his works ; at length 
he refused money, boasting that no price could pay them. The 
modesty of his Penelope was more impressive than a lesson of 
morality. He painted Hercules strangling the serpents in the 
presence of the astonished Amphitryon and Alcmena. His 
picture dedicated in the temple of Juno Lucina, at Agrigentum, 
has been often mentioned. Being allowed to view the naked 
beauty of that populous city, it is known that he chose as mo- 
dels five virgins, whose united charms were expressed in this 
celdirated piece. His greatest work was Jupiter sitting on 
his throne, and surrounded by the gods.t 

different persons the first in the Rrt« and even in the same branch of it. The 
warmth of his fancy leaves him no time for calculating the weight of his ex- 
pressions. His credulity, love of wonder, and inaccuracy, cannot be defended. 
Yet his judgments on pictures and statues are not without their merit ; since 
the perfection of those works of art consists in making a deep impression, in 
transporting and elevating the affections, and in raising that glow of sentiment 
which Pliny is so happy in communicating to his readers. 

* Long before all the celebrated works of art. Homer had viewed nature 
with a picturesque eye. For the innumerable pictures copied from him, see 
Fabricii BibUoth. Grace. 1. ii. c. vi. p. 345. Homer gave the idea of what is 
grand and pathetic in intellect, which painters and statuaries translated into 
what is touching and awful to the eye. 

f Valerious Maximus. I. iii. c* vii. speaks of his Helena punted for the city 
of Crotona. On his naked Helen Zeuxis inscribedt the following lines of Ho- 
mer: 
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Timanthes reached the highest perfection of his xiiiiarithcs 
art ; but his genius surpassed the art itself. In his 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, a gradation of sorrow was seen in the 
faces of the spectators. It was carried to the utmost height^ 
consistent with beauly^ in the countenance of her uncle Mene- 
laus. But Agamemnon, still more deeply impressed with the 
unhappy fate of his daughter, veiled his face with his robe. In 
several others of his pieces, Timanthes discovered the power of 

Ov vifit^iif Tpoo^ xa* wxvtjfu^ Ajtoeov; 

ToMjfr BafA^i yunuxfr TtolKw xp^^ cAyca tadXi^ 

Ati/(d( aSavatnnat, Osijii ct( t^rca eoixsv, II. 111. V. 156. 

•• They cry*d. No wonder, such celestial channs 
For nine long years have set the world in arms. 
What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen.'' 

Pope has paraphrased the last line, ** For she is wonderfully like to the im- 
mortal gods." This must have sounded nobly to the Greeks who would 
doubtless have considered << looking a queen," as a nnking in poetiy. But I 
have cited the lines, to show by what different means poetry and painting 
attain the same end. Both Homer and Zeuxes convey an high idea of Helen's 
beauty ; but Homer does it by the effects of this beauty, which could animate 
the cold age of Priam, Panthoos, &c. whom he has just inimitably described: 

rrjfxu Bij ftoXifMM HicuwfLfvotf oAX' ayofM^tcM 
EcT^Xot, tttiiysaat *soixittf *oi<rc aco^' iiX/fjv 

When the Greek monk, Constantinus Manasses (Chron. p. 20.) describes the 
beauty of Helen, 

H«7 47* yvM^ HspixoXhiji cvo^pv; tvxf^ovtatti 
B/vftapswi tv9tpo(Uartoi ^OM^te; X'^^^^ZP^Ss &C. 

and so on, through a dozen of lines, the imagination of the reader cannot fol« 
low him ; each epithet of beauty drives the preceding from the memory ; and 
we fancy that we see a man laboriously rolling stones up one side of a hili^ 
which immediately roll down the other. Ariosto's description of the beauty 
of Alcina (cant, viii.) is in the same bad taste. How Afferent is Virgil's " Pul- 
cherrima Dido." Virgil knew the difference between poetical and pictur- 
esque images. Our English romances abound with examples of this species of 
bad taste, arising from mistaking the boundaries of distinct, though kindred^ 
arts. See above, vol. ii. c. ziv. p. 144. 
VOL. III. 43 
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transporting the mind beyond the picture. He painted to the 
fancy rather than to the eye. In his works, as in the descrip- 
tions of Homer and Milton, more was understood than ex- 
pressed. 

Expression '^'^^ power of expression was carried to a degree 
of'Greek of perfection which it is not easy to belieye, and 
pwntii^. scarcely possible to comprehend. The civil and 
military arrangements of the Greeks gave, doubtless, great 
advantages to their artists in this respect. Aristides, a The- 
ban painter, represented the sacking of a town ; among oth^* 
scenes of horror, a child was painted clinging to the breast of 
its wounded mother, who, ^^fdt and feared^^ that after she 
was dead the child should suck blood instead of milk/' Par- 
rhasius of Ephesus, in an earlier age, personified the people of 
Athens, in a figure that characterized them at once cruel and 
compassionate, proud and humble, brave and cowardly, ele- 
vated and mean. Such discriminations, as well as such com- 
jAications of "passion, are unquestionably beyond the reach of 
modern art, and will therefore, by many, be pronounced im- 
possible. It is worthy of remark, that the same Parrhasius, 
who seems to have united the excellences of Dominichino, 
Raphael, and Correggio, was distinguished by the gliding 
motion of his outiine, and the sweetness with which it melted 
into the ground.f 

 These are the words of Pliny. 

t Pliny considers this as the perfection of art « Haec est in pictura sununa 
sublimitas. Corpora enim pingere et media rerum, est quidem magni opens ; 
sed in quo multi gloriam tulerint. Extrema corponim facere, & desinentis 
picturae modum includere, rarum in successu artis invenitur. Ambire enim 
debet se extremitas ipsa, & sic desinere, ut promittat alia post se ; ostentatque 
etiam qua occultat" Ibid, cxxxvi. sect. 5. Mr. Falconer, in his observations 
on this passage, is of a different opinion. He thinks it more difficult to paint 
the middle parts than the shades and tones which round the extremities of ob- 
jects ; because the former, though exposed to the light must have their form, 
relief, depth, and all the tints of nature. He instances the heads painted by 
Rubens and Vandyck seen in front. Pliny, had he lived in biter times might 
have instanced, in his turn, the sweet outlines and inimitable softness of Cor- 
reggio. 
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Ideal beauty, just proportioiiy natural and noble colouring. 
uttltudes, an uniforpi greatness of style, are ac- 
knowledged to have i equally belonged to the ^cient painters 
and statuaries. But the vanity or envy of modern times is 
anwilUng to allow any merit to the former, which the remains 
of tlie latter do not justify and confirm. The Greek painters^ 
therefore, have been supposed deficient in colouring; and this 
su^)osition has been supported by the words of Pliny : ^^ With 
four colours only, Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, and Nicoma- 
chus produced those immortal works, which were singly pur- 
chased by the collective wealth of cities and republics." TJhe 
colours were white, red, yellow and black. It has been ofte^ 
said that with thes^ only on his palette, a painter cannot co- 
lour like nature^ far less attain the magic of a clai^ db^c^t* 
Yet a great artist of our own country thinks that four col9urs 
are sufficient for e^ye^ry combination required. ^'Thef^wep* 
the colours^ the cleaner, he observes, will be their effect. Two 
colours mixed together will not preserve the bnghjtness qf 
either of them single, nor will three be as bright as two."f 
Pliny says, that Apelles spread over his pictures, when finish- 
ed, a transparent liquid like ink» which increased the clear- 
ness and brilliancy of the whole, while it softened the glare of 
too florid colours. This, according to the same excellent 
modern painter, is a true and artist-like description of scam- 
bling or glazing, as practised by the Venetian school, and by 
Correggio, in whose works, as well as those mentioned by 
Pliny, it was perceptible only to such as closely examined the 
picture. He very reasonably concludes, therefore, that if the 
master-pieces of ancient painting remained, we should probably 
find them as correctly drawn as the Laocoon, and as admira- 
•bly coloured as the glowing productions of Titian. 

That the Greeks were acquainted with the effect Clair ob- 
of the clair obscur, or the distribution of all the 
tones of light and shade relatively to the different plans of tl^e 

• See Sir Joshua Reynolds' notes on Mr. Mkson's translation of Fremoy's 
Art of Painting^, 
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ptcture» has been denied by those who allow fhem the highest 
excellence in colouring single figures. They might excel, it 
has been said in a solo, but were incapable of producing a full 
piece for a concert of different instruments. Whether this ob- 
servation be well founded can only be discovered by carefully 
examining ancient authors, from whom it would appear that 
even in this branch the Greek painters were not deficient.* 

UteraiT ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ Cultivated during the period now 

compoti- under review, none attained higher proficiency 
^^"* than composition in prose. The history of Thu- 

Xenophon. cydides was continued by Xenophon $ but we should 
His charac- f<>i™ & ^^^ imperfect notion of this amiable writer 
^'- were we to judge him by his Grecian History, to 

which he seems not to have put the last hand. Tet in this, as 
well as in his more finished works, we see flie scholar of 
Socrates : and, of all others, the scholar who most resembled 
his master in his sentiment and expression,! in the excellen- 
ces as well as in the respectable weaknesses^ of his character : 
the same undeviating virtue, the same indefatigable spirit, the 

* In speakings of Nicias, Pliny sayi, ** Lumen et umbras coato^vit, atque 
, ut eminerent d tabufis picturae maxime cuftodivit." Unless the chUr obtcur 
be meant, the second membe| of this sentence is a pleonasm. Another pas* 
sag^ is highly to the purpose, 1. xzxv. c. xi. ** Tandem se ars ipsa distinxit, 
et invenit lumen atque umbras, differentia colorum altema via sese excitante. 
Beinde adjectus est splendor, alius hie quam lumen ; quem, quia inter hoc & 
Umbram esset, appeUaverunt tonone, commissuras vero colorum et transitus, 
harmogen." Clair obscur in painting is something like counterpoint in mu- 
sic I and if the ancients cultivated neither of them, perhaps the more sub- 
stantial parts of the arts lost nothing by the neglect. In melody and design, 
effect and expression, they probably excelled the most boasted productions 
*of later ag«8. 

f See the description which Alcibiades gives of Socrates' eloquence, in 
PlatQ's Sjrmposium. 

i It is remarkable that the superstitious belief of Xenophon in celestial 
warnings, of which see innumerable examples, particularly Anabas. 1. iii. c. i. 
]. 4e'c. viii. and 1. vii. c. i. never encouraged him to any thing imprudent or 
h^i^ul, and never restrained him from any thing useful or virtuous. The 
admonitions likewise of Socrates' dsmon were always the same with the 
dictates of right reason. 
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same erect probity^ the same diffusive benevolence^ the same 
credulity, the same enthusiasm, together with that unaffected 
propriety of thought and diction, whose native graces out*- 
shine all ornaments of art. 

This admirable personage, who, had he lived be* His military 
fore the Athenians were grown too conceited to ^^P^^litionsK 
learn, and too corrupt to mend, might have proved the saviour 
of his country, reached his fiftieth year in a happy obscurity, 
enjoying the confidential society of Socrates and a few select 
friends. Of these Proxenus, an illustrious Theban exile, who 
well knew the worth of Xenophon, invited him to Sardes, from 
a desire to introduce him to Cyrus, the brother of Artaxerxes, 
and governor of Lower Asia, whose friendship he himself had 
found more valuable than the precarious honours of his ca- 
pricious and ungrateful republic. Xenophon communicated 
the proposal to Socrates, who, suspecting that the Athenians 
might not relish his friend's design, because the Persians were 
then allibd with Sparta, desired him to consult the oracle of 
of Delphi.'^' This counsel was but partially followed; for 
Xenophon, who seems to have been fond of the journey, asked 
not the oracle whether it ought to be undertaken, but only by 
virtue of what prayers and sacrifices it might be rendered suc- 
cessful. Socrates approved not this precipitation ; yet, as the 
god had answered, he thought it necessary for Xenophon to 
obey. The important consequences of this resolution to the 
Ten Thousand Greeks who followed the standard of Cyrus, 
have been related in a former part of this work. After his 
glorious retreat from Upper Asia, Xenophon remained several 
years on the western coast, and shared the victories of his ad- 
mired Agesilaus, with whom he returned to Greece, and con- 
quered in the battle of Coronsea. 

Meanwhile a decree of banishment passed against ^^ rt^gi, 
him in Athens. But having acquired considerable ous and ^ 
riches in his Asiatic expedition, he had deposited t&^t, 
them at Ephesus with the Sacristan of Diana's 

* Anaba^. I. v. p. 356, & se^q. 
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temple, with this iiijaiictioii, that if he perished in battle, his 
wealth shonld be employed in honour of the goddess. Having 
survived the bloody engagement of Coron»a, whidi he after- 
Wards so affectingly described in his Hellenica, he settled in 
the town of Scilluns, a new establishment formed by the 
Lacedaemonians, scarcdy three miles distant from Olympia. 
Megabyzus, the Sacrist of Diana, came to beboM the games, 
and faithfully restored his deposite, with which Xenophon, as 
enjoined by an oracle, purchased in that neighbourhood a 
beautiful spot of ground, watered by the Sellenus, a name 
which coincided with that of the river near Ephesus. Ob 
the banks of Elion Sellenus, Xenophon erected a temple, 
incomparably smaller, indeed, yet similar in form to the great 
temple of Diana. His image of the goddess resembled that 
at Ephesus, as much as a figure in cypress could resemble a 
statue of gold. The banks of the river were planted with 
fruit trees. The surrounding pisuns and meadows afforded 
excellent pasture. The adjoining forests and niountains 
abounded in wild boar, red deer, and other species of game. 
There, Xenophon's sons often hunted with the youth of the 
neighbouring towns and villages ; and the whole inhabitants 
of tiie country round were invited and entertained by him at 
an annual sotannity sacred to Diana. A modest inscription 
on a marble column, ^^ected near the tonple, testified the 
holiness of the place. ^ This spot is dedicated to Diana. Let 
him, whoever shall possess it, employ the tenth of its yearly 
produce in sacrifice, and the remainder in keeping in repair, 
and in adorning the temple. His neglect will not be over- 
looked by the goddess."* By this inscription, wherein Xe- 
nophon ventures not to mention the name of the founder, his 
mind seems to forbode the calamities which at last befel him. 
In the war between tiie Lacedaemonians and Elians, the town 
of Scilluns, together with the circumjacent territory, was 
seized by Elian troops; and the ami$ible philosopher and his- 
torian, who had, in this delightftil retreat, composed those 

* Xenoph« Anabas. L v. p. SS6, & seqq. 
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iiiyaluable works, which will inspire the last ages of the world 
with the love of virtue, was compelled, in the decline of Ufef 
to seek refuge in the corrupt and licentious city of Corinth. 

His Expedition, his Grecian History, his de- . 
scription of the Athenian and Lacedaemonian go- 
vernments, have been noticed in their proper place* The 
Cyropsedeia, or institutions of the elder Cyrus, is a philoso* 
phical romance, intended to exemplify the doctrines taught by 
Socrates in the Memorabilia, and to prove the success which 
naturally attends the practice of wisdom and virtue in the 
great affairs of war and government* The highest panegyric 
of this work is, that many learned men have mistaken it for a 
true history, and, deceived by the persuasive elegance of the 
narrative, have believed it possible that, during the various 
stages of a long life, Cyrus should have invariably followed 
the dictates of the sublimest philosophy* In his Oeconomics, 
Xenophon undertakes the humbler but not less useful task, of 
regulating the duties of domestic life* The dialogue, intituled 
Hiero, paints the misery of tyrants contrasted with the happi- 
ness of virtuous princes, in colours so lively, and in lines so 
expressive, that an admirer of the ancients might challenge 
the ingenuity of modern ages to add a single stroke to the 
pictui-e* In speaking of the works of Xenophon, we must not 
forget his treatise on the Revenues of Athens* It was written 
long after his banishment* Instead of resenting the obdurate 
cruelty of his countrymen, he gave them most judicious and 
seasonable advice concerning the improvement of the public 
revenues, which there is reason to believe, was in part adopted* 

The orators Antiphon, Lysias, and Isocrates The orators 
flourished in the period now under review* The Antiphon, 
two former were distinguished by the refined sub- i^^t^. 
tilty of their pleadings; the latter, by the polished 
elegance of his moral and political orations*""" Isocrates ven- 
tured not to speak in public, neither his constitution nor his 

* See the lives of Lyaias and Isocrates, prefixed to my translation of their 
works. 
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Toice admitting the great exertions necessary for that purpose. 
'His school of oratory and composition was frequented by the 
noblest youths of Athens, of the neighbouring republics, and 
even by foreign princes; and, his maxims being borrowed 
from the Socratic school, his long and honourable labours 
tended to keep alive some sparks of virtue among his degene- 
rate countrymen.* 

Pkto His ^"^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ learning in that age, whose 
birth ud abilities, if properly directed, might have most 
c ucation. benefited his contemporaries, was the celebrated 
Plato, a man justly admired, yet more extraordinary than 
admirable. The same memorable year which produced the 
Peloponnesian war gave birth to Plato. He was descended 
from the Codridie, the most illustrious as well as the most 
opulent family in Athens. His education was worthy of his 
birth. The gymnastic formed and invigorated his body; his 
mind was enlarged and enlightened by the studies of poetry f 
and geometry, from which he derived that acuteness of judg- 
ment, and that brilliancy of fancy, which, being both carried 
to excess, render him at once the most subtile and the most 
flowery writer of antiquity.^ In his twentieth year he became 
acquainted with Socrates; and having compared his own me- 
trical productions with those of his immortal predecessors in 

* See the lireB of Lynas and Isocratesy prefixed to my translation of their 
vrorka. 

f Diogen. Laert. 1. ii. 

t Plato's Dialogues are so different from each other, in point of thought 
and expression, that, if we knew not the versatility of his genius, it would 
be difficult to believe them the works of one man. He is over-refined, wire- 
drawn, and trifling, in the Cratylua, Parmenides, Meno, Thextetus, and So- 
phistes. He is flowery, pompous, and tumid, in his Timaeus Panegyric, 
Symposium, and Ph3edrus. But in those invaluable writings, the Apology, 
Crito, Alcibiades, Gorgias, Phxdo, and the greater part of his books of laws, 
in which he adheres to the doctrines of Socrates, and indulges, without art or 
afiectation, the natural bent of his own genius, his style is inimitably sweet 
and attractive, always elegant, and often sublime. His Republic, which is 
generally considered as his greatest work, abounds in all the beauties, and in 
all the faults, for which he is remarkable. See Dionys. Halicarn. de Plato. 
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this walk of literature, he committed his unequal poems to the 
flames, and totally addicted himself to philosophy. During 
eight years he continued an assiduous hearer of Socrates : an 
occasional* indisposition prevented him from assisting at the 
last conversations of the sage, before he drank the fatal hem- 
lock. Tet these conversations, as related to him by p^sons 
who were present, Plato has delivered down to the admiration 
of posterity; and the affecting sensibility with which he mi- 
nutely describes the inimitable behaviour of Socrates, on this 
trying occasion, prpves how deeply the author wad interested 
in his subject. 

Fear or disgust removed the scholar of Socrates jjjg travels. 
from the murderers of his master. Having spent 
some time in Thebes, Elis, and Migaim, where he enjoyed the 
conversation of several of his fellow disciples, the love of 
knowledge carried him to Magna Grsedft; from thence he 
sailed to Cyrene, attracted by the fame of the mathematician 
Theodorus ; Egypt next deserved his curiosity as the country 
to which the science of Theodorus owed its birth, and from 
which the Pythagoreans in Magna Grsecia derived several 
tenets of their philosophy. 

At his return to Athens, Plato could have little jj^ scttleg 
inclination to engage in public life. The days intheacsr 
were past when the virtues of a Solon, or of a *"^^* 
Lycurgus, could reform the manners of their countrymen. In 
early periods of society, the example and influence of one able 
and disinterested man may produce a happy revolution in the 
community of which be is a member. But in the age of Plato 
the Athenians had fallen into dotage and imbecility. His lux- 
uriant fancy compares them sometimes to old men, who have 
outlived their senses, and with whom it is vain to reason; some- 
times to wild beasts, whom it is dangerous to approach ; some- 
times to an unfruitful soil, that chokes every useful plant, and 
produces weeds only.f He prudently withdrew himself from 
a scene, which presented nothing but danger or disgust, and 

* nxafov Bi (oifKu) fj(s$tvii. Phaedo. 2. f Republic. l.vi. p. 38. 

VOL. III. . 44 
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purchaaed a snail villa in the suburbs near the academy^ or 
gymnasium, that had been so elegantly adorned by Cimon.* 
1V> this retirement, his fame attracted the most illustrious 
characters of the age : the noblest youths of Athens daily fre- 
quented the school of Plato ; and here he continued above forty 
yeuw, with littie interruption, except from his voyages into 
Sicily, instructing his disciples, and composing his Dialogues, 
to which the most distinguished philosophers in ancient and 
modem times are greatiy indebted, without excepting those 
who rejecthis doctrines, and alTect to treat them as visionary. 
Genenl ^^^ capacious mind of Plato embraced the 

character of whole circle of scionce. The objects of human 
hjs^phUoso. ^^ght had, previously to his age, been reduced 
by the Pythag|^ns to certain classes or genera;! 
the nature of truth bad been investigated ; and men had dis- 
tinguished the relations,:^ which the predicate of any proposi- 
tion can bear to its subject The sciences had already been 
divided into th^ natural and moral; or, in the language of 
Plato, into the knowledge of divine and human things. The 
frivolous art of syllogism was not as yet invented ; and the 
logic of Platojl was confined to the more useful subjects of 

* See above, vol. ii. p. 64. 

f Many leas perfect divisions had probably been made before Archytas of 
Tarentum distinguished the ten Categories. Simplicius & Jamblichus apud 
Fr. Patricium, Discuss. Paripatet. t. ii. p. 182. This division, the most perfect 
of any that phUosophers have yet been able to discover, Plato learned from 
Archytas. It consisted in substances and modes. The former are either 
primary, as well as all individual substances, which neither are in any other 
subject, nor can be predicated of it; or secondary, which subsists in the first 
and can be predicated of them, to wit, the genera and species of substances. 
Of modes there are nine kinds, quantity, quality, relation, habit, time of place, 
having, doing, and suffering. Aristot. de Categor. 

^ These are called by logicians the five Predicables, or more properly the 
five classes of predicates. They are the genus, species, specific difference, 
property, and accident. The use of these distinctions is universal in eveiy 
subject requiring definition and division ; yet if meant to comprehend what- 
ever may be affirmed of any subject, the enumeration is doubtless incomplete. 

B The science properly called Logic was invented by Aristotle ; the divi- 
sion of the sciences into Logic, Physicsi and Ethics, was first given by his 
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definition and diviaiilii^ by meann of which he attempted to fix 
and ascertain not only the ]^actical doctrines of morals and 
politics, but the abstruse and shadowy speculations of mystical 
theology* It is much to be regretted that this great and ori- 
ginal genius should have mistaken the proper objects as well wi 
the natural limits of the human understandings and that most 
of the inquiries of Plato and his successors should appear ex- 
tremely remote from the public transactions of the times in 
which they lived. Yet, the speculations in which they were en- 
gaged, how little soever they may be connected with the politi- 
cal revolutions of Greece, seem too interesting in themselves to 
be entirely omitted in this historical work, especially when it 
is considered that the philosophy of Plato and his disciples has 
been very widely diffused among all the civilized nations of th6 
world ; ^that during many centuries, his writings governed with 
uncontrolled i^ay the opinions of the speculative part of man- 
kind ; and that the same philosophy still influences the reason-* 
ings, and divides the sentiments, of the learned in modem 
Europe* 

The lively, but immethodical, manner in which difficulty of 
the doctrines of Plato are explained by himself, explaiviiii^ 
renders it difficult to collect and abridge them, ^ghis^ocl 
The great number of interlocutors in bis dia- tnnea. 
logues, the irony of Socrates, and the continual intermixture 
of Plato's own sentiments ^ith those of his master, increase 
the difficulty, and make it impossible, from particular passa- 
ges, to judge of the scope and tendency of the whole* The 
works of Xenophon^ however, may enable a diligent student to 
separate the pure ore of Socrates from the adventitious matter 
with which it is combined in the rich vein of Platonism } and^ 
by carefully comparing the different parts of the latter, he may 
with certainty determine the principal designs of its author. 

From this view of the subject, it would appear ^^ ^^^ 
that Plato aimed at nothing less, than to reconcile views of 

contemponuy Xenocmtes. Yid, Brucker de Axistot. & Xenocnt. Of Ari^ 
totle more hereafter. 
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that philo. the appearances itf the natural and moral world 
^ ^^' with the wise gOTemment of a sdf-existent un- 

changeable cause; to explain the nature and origin of the hu* 
man mind^ as well as of its yarious powers of perceptions 
Tolition^ and intellect; and, on principles resulting from these 
discoveries^ to build a system of ethics^ which, in proportion 
as it were followed by mankind, would promote not only their 
independence and security in the present world, but their 
happiness and perfection in a future state of existence. 

Let us look, where we will, around us, we shall 
* ^° ^ every where, said Plato, perceive a passing pro- 
cession;* the objects wliich compose the material 
world, arise, change, perish, and are succeeded by others, 
which undergo the same revolutions*! One body moves an- 
other, which impels a third, and so forward in succession; 
but the first cause of motion resides not in any of them. This 
cause acts most fortuitously, the regulaj* motion of the heavenly 
bodies,^ the beautiful order of the seasons, the admirable struc- 
ture of plants and animals, announce an intelligent Autiior.|| 
It is difficult by searching to find out the nature of the Divini- 
ty, and impossible for words to describe it ; yet the works, 
which he htis done, attest his power, his wisdom, and his 
goodness, to be greater than human imagination can conceive.^ 
In the self-existent cause, these attributes must unite. He is 
therefore unchangeable,5[ since no alteration can increase his 

* This was borrowed from Heraclitua, who expressed the same idea, by 
saying, that all corporeal things were in a perpetual flux. Vid. Platon. in 
Theaetet p. 83. & in Sophist, p. 108. 

f Timaeus, sub initio. 

# By these he meant the fixed stars ; the motions (^ the planets he ascribed 
to another cause, as will appear below. 

I Plato de Legibus, 1. x. p. 609. 

$ Tunauis, p. 4t77, & de Repub. 1. ii. p. 144. 

% For the immutability of the Deity, Plato, contrary to his general custom, 
condescends to use an argument from induction ; " Even of material things, 
the most perfect least feel the effects of time, and remain longest unaltered." 
De Repub, p. 150, 
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perfections, and it would be absurd to suppose him ever in- 
clined to diminish them*"* 

Impelled by his goodness, the Deity, viewing Cosmogo. 
in his own intellect the ideas of archetypes of all ^^' 
possible existence, formed the beautiful arrangement g^ the 
universe from that rude indigested matter, which, existing 
from all eternity, had been for ever animated by an irregular 
principle of motion.f This principle, which Plato calls the 
irrational soul of the world, he thought sufficiently attested, 
in the innumerable deviations fh>m the established laws of 
nature, in the extravagant passions of men, and in the physical 
and moral evil, which, in consequence of these deviations and 
passions, so visibly prevail in the world. Without admitting 
a certain stubborn intractability, and disorderly wildness, 
essential to matter, and therefore incapable of being entirely 
eradicated or subdued, it seemed impossible to explain the 
origin of evil under the government of Deity4 

From these rude materials, (Sod, according to the pj^t^jg ^^^ 
fanciful doctrine of Plato, formed the four elements, trine of 

'A 

and built the beautiful structure of the heavens ^ ^^* 
and the earth, after the model of those eternal exemplars,|| or 

* Plato^ de Repub. p. 150. 

f Politic, p. 120, & 8eqq..& Timxus, passim. 

i De Legibus, 1. x. p. 608. Philem. p. 160< 

I These exemplars, or /tapadccy/ta^a, are the ideae of Plato, which were so 
much misrepresented by many of the later Platonists, or Eclectics. He names 
themi indiiTerently, »5c<k, bi^, tixovof, ta xafa taivta & 'otfavfu; c;^oyrflu 
The two last expressions are used ttTdistinguish them from the fleeting and 
perishable forms of matter. Plato represents these ideas as existing in the 
divine intellect, as beings entirely mental, not objects of any of the senses^ 
and not circumscribed by place or time. By the first universal Cause, these 
ideas were infused into the various species of created beings, in whom (ac- 
cording to Ammoniusy in Porphry. Introduct. p. 29.) they existed, as the 
impression of a seal exists in the wax to which it has been applied. In its 
pre-existent state, the human mind viewed these intelUgible forms in their 
original seat, the field of truth. But since men were imprisoned in the body, 
they receive these ideas from external objects, as explained in the text Such 
is the doctrine of Plato. But many of the later Platonists, and even several 
writers of the present age, have imagined that he ascribed to ideas a separate 
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patterns^ which suhAist in the divine Intellig^ce** Con* 
sidering that beings possessed of mental powers are far pre* 
ferable to those destitute of sach facnltieSf God infused into 
the corporeal world a rational soul^ wbicb» as it could not be 
immediately combined with body, he united to the actiTe, but 
irrational principle, essentially inherent in matter.^ Having 
tiius formed and animated the earthy the sun» the mooD» and 
flie other visible divinities, the great father of spirits proceeded 
to create the invisible gods and demons^ whose nature and 
history Plato describes with a respectful reverence for the 
religion of his coiintry.|| After finishing this great work, the 
God of gods, again contemplating the ideal forms in his own 
mind, porceived there the exemplars of three speciee of beings, 
which he realized in the mortal inhabitants of the earth, air, 
and water. The task of forming these sensible, but irrational 
beings, he comnutted to the inferior divinities ; because, had 
this last work likewise proceeded from his own hands, it must 

and independent eiiitence. VkL Bruckep. Histor. PhilOBOph. p. 695, & aeqq. 
Gedike Hist. Philot. ex Ciceron. Collect, p. 183, & Beqq. Ifonboddo^ Origin 
of LangfUAge, vol. i. c. ix. Of all the absurdities embraced by philosophers, this 
doubtless would be the greatest, to believe eternal, unchangeable patterns 
of the various genera and spedes of things, existing apart, and independent 
of the mind by which these abstract notions are conceived. It is not extraor- 
£naiy, therefore, that many writers of the Alexandrian school, whose ex- 
travagant fancies could fix and embody metaphysical abstractions and realise 
iotettectual ideas, should animate and personify the \oyov rov Bttw, the divine 
iiKteUect, in which, according to Plato, these ideas resided, and irom which 
they were communicated to other intelligences. The same linonary fanatics 
who discovered, in the xoyo^ of Plato^ the second person of the Trinity, 
recognised the HolyBpirit in Ids Soul of the World: bat, as this irrational 
principle of motion HI corresponded to the third person of the Godhead, 
they invented an hyper-cosmian soul, concerning which Plato is altogether 
silent. See the £ncyclope<fie, article Echetique. Bnicker. Hist. Philosoph. 
vol. 1. p. 712. & seqq. k Metner's Beytrag zur geschichte der denkart der 
ersten Jahrfaundeite naeh Christi geburtin einigen bettachtungen uber die 
aeu Platonische Philosophie. 

• Timaeus, Polit. t vi. f ^' P- 477, & seqq. 

* Timacus, p. 4S0. || Apolog. Socratis. 
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have been immorlal like the gods.* The souls of men, on the 
other handy he himself formed from the remainder of the ra- 
tional soul of the world. They first existed in the state of 
demons, invested only with a thin ethereal body. Having 
offended God by neglecting their duty, they were condemned 
to unite with the gross corporeal mass, by which their divine 
faculties are so much clogged and encumbered.f 

It was necessary briefly to explain the metaphy- pj^^^ , 
sical theology of Plato, how visionary soever it morals. 
may appear, because the doctrine of ideal forms, 
together with that of the pre-existent state of the human mind, 
are the main pillars of his philosophy. Before their incarce- 
ration in the bod^r, the souls of men enjoyed the pi^sence of 
their maker, and contemplated the unchangeable ideas, and 
essences of things in the field of truth. In viewing and exa- 
mining these eternal archetypes of order, beauty, and virtue, 
consisted the noblest energy, and highest perfection of celes- 
tial spirits,:|: which, being emanations of the Deity, can never 
rest satisfied with objects and occupations unworthy their di- 
vine original. But, in their actual state, men can perceive 
with their corporeal senses, only the fleeting images and im- 
perfect representations of these immutable essences of things 
in the fluctuating objects of the material world, which are so 
little steady and permanent, that they often change their na- 
ture and properties even while we view and examine them.|| 
Besides this, our senses themselves are liable to innumerable 
disorders ; and unless we are constantly on the watch, never 
fail to deceive U8.§ Hence the continual errors in our judg- 
ments of men and things i hence the improper ends we pursue ; 
hence the very inadequate means by which we seek to attain 
them 5 hence, in one word, all the errors and misery of life. 
Yet, even in this degraded state to which men were condemn- 
ed for past offences, their happiness ceases not to be an object 

• Timxus, p. 480 8c 481. f Ibid. 

i Republ. 1. vi. Phsdrus, Philebusf, &c. i ThxdOfTimxus, &c« 

§ Phscdo, p. 31. & Bepub. 1. v. 
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of care to the Deity. As none can rise so high^ none can sink 
80 low^ as to escape the eye and arm of the Almighty.* The 
divine Providence observes and regulates the meanest, as well 
as the greatest, of its productions. But the good of the part 
being subordinate to that of the whole, it is necessary that 
each individual should be rewarded or punished, in propor- 
tion as he fulfils the task assigned him. It is by the perform- 
ance of his duty alone, that man can regain the favour of his 
Maker;! for it is ridiculous to think that this inestimable 
benefit can be purchased by rich presents and expensive sacri- 
fices. Religion cannot be a traiBc of interest^ What can 
we ofibr to the gods, which they have not first bestowed on us ? 
Will they thank us for restoring their own gifts ? It is absurd 
to think it To please the Divinity, we must obey his will 
concerning us ; nor can we comply with the purpose of our 
creation, and fulfil our destiny, without aspiring at those no- 
ble powers with which we were originally endowed ;|| and 
which, even in our present degenerate state, it is still possible, 
by proper diligence to recover.^ 

His account ®"^ senses give us information of external ob- 
of the on- jects, which are stored up in the memory, and va- 
^n\now- riously combined by the imagination-^! But it is 
ledge. remarkable that these ideas, thus acquired and re- 

tained, have the power of suggesting others far more accu- 
rate and perfect than themselves, and which, though excited 
by material objects, cannot be derived from them, unless 
(which is impossible) the effect were more beautiful and per- 
fect than the cause. That we possessed, in a pre-existent 
state, those ideas which modem philosophers refer by an 
easy solution to the powers of generalization and abstrac- 
tion,** Plato thought evident from the facility with which 

• De Legibus. f Eutyphron. 

4: Repub. 1. ii. p. 100, & seqq. 

I MinoSy p. 510. Timxiis, p. 500. § Republ. 1. ▼. 

t Theatet. p. 85, & seqq. & Philem. 184^ & seqq. 

** The ancients were not igpdorant of this phUosophy. Simplicius, speak- 
ing of the ongin of intelligible formB, or idea8» in the human mind, says 
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we recalled theim.* Of this he gave an example in Meno's 
slave, who, when properly questioned by Socrates, easily 
uncollected and explained many properties of numbers and 
figures, although he bad never learned the sciences of arithme^ 
tic and geometry.f According to Plato, therefore, all sciences 
consisted in reminiscence ; in recalling the nature, proportions, 
and relations of tiiose uniform and unchangeable essences, 
about which the human mind had originally been conversant, 
and after the model of which all created thin^ were made.:]: 
These intellectual forms, comprehending tKe* true essences of 
things, were the only proper objects of solid and permanent 
science ;|| their fluctuating representatives in the material 

^ We ourselves, abstracting them in our thoughts, have, by this abstraction, 
l^ven them an existence in themselves." Simp, in Praed. p. 17. 

• Menon. p. 344. f ^^i^. i Repub. 1. vi. 

li Ent^^fjfjifji science, in opposition to dofa, opinion. The material world he 
called to B^a^w, that of which the knowledge admitted of probability only. 
Repub. 1. V. The ideas of Plato, which, according to that philosopher, form- 
ed the sole objects of real and certain knowledge, were powerfully combated 
by his scholar and rival Aristotle. Yet the latter, who was so sharp-sighted 
to the faults of Plato, never accuses him of maintaining the separate and in- 
dependent existence of intellectual forms. The obscure passage in Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, p. 201, which has been (Construed into such an accusation, means 
nothing more, than that Socrates regarded the ta xoB* 'oXov, general ideas, as 
Offering in no respect from our notions of the genera and species of things; 
whereas Plato made a distinction between them, asserting these ideas to have 
existed in the divine intellect before the creation, &c. as explained in the text. 
Aristotle discusses the doctrine of ideas more perspicuously in his Ethics to 
Nicomachus, 1. i. c. vi. He regards them as mere fictions of the fancy, and 
the knowledge founded on them as altogether visionary. " The idea of g^od,**^ 
he observed, " might be applied to substances, as the Deity, the mind of man ; 
to qualities, as the virtues ; to quantity, as mediocrity ; to time, as the junc- 
ture or nick of time ; in short through all the categories. There is not, 
therefore, any one general idea of g^od common to all these. Were there 
one idea, the same in aU, there could be but one science respecting it. But 
there are many, physic, gymnastic, the military art, &c. which all have some 
good in view. Things are good in themselves, or good as 'means to an end. 
But even those things which are ultimately good, as wisdonf, honour, pleasure, 
are not comprehended under any one definition of good, though distinguish- 

VOIi. III. 45 
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worid, the actions and virtues of men^ the order and beauty 
visible in the universe, were only so far real and substantial 
as they corresponded to their divine archetypes $* but as this 
correspondence never became complete, the examination of the 
perishing objects of sense could only afford us unsteady and 
uncertain motions, fleeting and fugitive like liiem- 
^rtFp^r selves.t From these observations,* Plato thought 
ception and it evident, that the duty and happiness of men con- 
intellect gigted in withdrawing themselves from the mate- 
rial, and approaching the intellectual world,:^ to which their 
own natures were more congenial. To promote this purpose 
was the great aim of his philosophy. If we were deceived 
by the senses, he observed, that we were still more fatally 
endangered by the passions, those flimsy sails of the mind, 
which are expanded and agitated by every varying gust of 
imagined good or evil.|| The pains and pleasures of the body 
were all of a mixed kind, and nearly allied to each other. 
The God who arranged the world, desirous to unite and 
incorporate these seemingly opposite natures, had at least 
joined their summits i for pleasure was nothing else but a per- 
ceptible cessation of pain ; and the liveliest of our bodily 
enjoyments were preceded by uneasiness, and followed by 
languor.^ To illustrate the necessity of governing with a 
strong hand the appetites and passions, Plato compared the 
soul to a little republic, composed of different faculties or 
orders.^ The judging or reasoning faculty, justly entitled to 

ed bj the same epithet from some analogy or resemblance, as the understand- 
ing is called the eye of the mind. If there is any such general idea, it is 
surely incapable of being appUed to any practical use; not, for instance to 
serve as a model, otherwise the arts and sciences, all of which have some good 
in view, would continually have this model before them. Yet they aU neglect 
it, and justly ; for what benefit could they derive from this abstract idea ? A 
physician, for instance, contemplates not health in that general manaer, but 
the health of man, or rather of a particular man, who happens to be his pa- 
tient; for with individuals only his art is concerned.'' 

• Parmen. p. 14Q^^ f Repub. 1. vii. 

^ Repub. p. X34. k Phxd. p. 26. Ii Phaedrus. 

^ Phsed. Philem. & Repub. L ii. p. 262, & seqq. t Repub. 1. ir. 
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the sapremaeyy was seated^ as in a firm citadel, in the head ; 
the senses were its guards and servants ; the Tarious desires 
and aflfections were bound to pay it obedience. 

Of these desires, which were all of them the of the pas« 
natural subjects of the ruling faculty, Plato distin- ^^^^^' 
guished two orders, ever ready to rebel against their master. 
The first consisted of those passions which are founded in 
pride and resentment, or in what the schoolmen called the 
irascible part of the soul ;* and were seated in the breast. The 
second consisted of those passions which are founded in the 
love of pleasure, or in what the schoolmen called the concupis* 
ciblef part of the soul, and were seated in the belly, and in» 
ferior parts of the body. These different orders, though com« 
monly at variance. with each other, were alike dangerous to the 
public interest, and unless restrained by the wisdom and au"> 
thority of their sovereign, must inevitably plunge the little re- 
public of man into the utmost disorder and misiry4 

Tet, according to Plato^ both these sets of pas- of the vir- 
sioiis were, in the present state of things, necessary tues ; and 
parts of our constitutions ; and, when properly re* latest ^ 
gulatedy became very useful subjects. The iras- virtue. 
cible asserted our rank and dignity, defended us against in* 
juries^ and when duly informed and tempered by reason^ 
taught us with becoming fortitude to despise dangers and 
death in pursuit of what is honourable and virtuous. The con- 
cupiscible provided for the support and necessities of the 
body; andy when reduced to such submission as to reject every 
gratification not apjj^ved by reason, gave rise to the virtue of 
temperance. Justice took place, according to Plato, when 
reason directed and passion obeyed, and when each passion 
performed its proper office, and acknowledged due respect to-^ 
wards its superior. In the strength, acuteness^ and perfection 

* The To tftf^Mfidcf of Pkto. 

f The To tHvBvfiuitixw of Plato. Both are included under what Plato and 
Aristotle caH the opcxtcsov, the teat of the dofiret and paiiiont. 
i Ibid. p. 254. 
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of the rolifig faculty^ consisted the virtue of prudence^ the 
great source and principle of all other virtues, without which 
temperance, fortitude, and even justice itself, were nothing 
but empty shadows, that deluded the ignorant vulgar. In the 
exercise of prudence or wisdom, man resembled his Maker, 
and contemplated those intellectual forms, which taught him 
to discern with certainty the ends proper to be pursued, and 
the means necessary to attain them. The wise man compares 
the mind with the body, eternity with time, virtue with plea- 
sure. He thus learns to despise the inferior parts of his na* 
ture, to defy its pains, to disdain its pleasures. Without at- 
taining this true elevation of mind, he never can be virtuous 
or happy, since whoever depends on the body, must consider 
death as an evil, the fear of which can only be overcome by 
some greater terror ; so that in him, who is not truly wise, 
fortitude itself must be the child of timidity.* In the same 
manner, his pretended moderation and temperance will spring 
from the impure source of the opposite vices : he will deny 
himself some pleasures to attain others which he regards as 
more valuable, and will submit to small pains to avoid the 
greater*! He thus continues through life, exchanging one 
trifle for another ; a traffic which never can enrich him, while 
he rejects wisdom, the only precious merchandise. 
Causes of ^"* ***^ temple of wisdom is, according to Plato 

the diver- situate on a rock, which few men have the strength 
niUhaiuc- ^ ascend.:^ This difference of ability proceeds 
ter. from various causes: 1. At their creation, all 

minds were not alike excellent and perfect|| 2. They were 
not alike criminal during their pre-existent state.$ 3. The 
gross bodies, which they now inhabit, are variously moulded, 
some being too strong, others too weak, and very few in just 
harmony with the divine principle by which they are anima- 
ted.^ 4. Early institution and example occasion great dif- 
ferences among them. Such, indeed, is the power of education 

• Repub, 1. ii f Phado, p, 26, & aeqq. * Repub. I. rl p. 74. 

I Phakbus. § Ibid. % Timxus. 
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and habit, that the errors and crimes of men are less charge- 
able on those who commit them, than on their parents, guar- 
dians, and ihstructers ^^ and it seems hardly possible for those 
who have the misfortune to be born in a licentious age and 
country to attain wisdom and virtue. Even when the most 
favourable circumstances concur, the mind must still, however, 
have a tendency to degenerate, while united with matter.f 
The body, therefore, must be continually exercised and sub- 
dued by the gymnastic, the soul must be purified and ennobled 
by philosophy. Without such attention, men can neither reach 
the perfection of their nature, or, when they have reached it, 
maintain that elevated post, from which they look down with 
compassion on the errors and misery of their fellow-crea- 
tures.:!: 

In the description of his imaginary sage, Plato piato's 
employs the colours which were afterwards bor- ^S^- 
rowed by the stoics and Epicureans. But neither of these 
sects, as will appear hereafter, were so well entitled as the 
Platonists, to boast their philosophical happiness, and to as- 
sert their superiority to the vicissitudes of time and fortune. 
Plato was the first philosopher who supported the immortality 
doctrine of a future state, by arguments sufficient of the soul. 
to convince intelligent and thinking men. From the pi*oper- 
ties of mind, he inferred the simplicity and indestructibility of 
the substance in which they reside.|| He described the mental 
powers with an eloquence that Cicero$ and Bufibn^ despair of 
being able to imitate. And since he regarded the soul as the 
principle of life and motion, he thought it absurd to suppose 
that the diseases and death of the body should take from this 
principle such qualities as it essentially possessed in itself, and 
accidentally communicated to matter.^"^ It was his ^ 

state of 

firm persuasion, that according to the employment retribution. 
of its rational and moral powers, the soul, after its 

* TimaeuB. f Ibid. p. 484, & Bepub. pas»m. 

t Ibid. I Phxdoy p. 25, & seqq. 

§ See Cicep. de Offic. 1. 1, & passim, 

1 BufFon 8ur rHomme. ** Phaedo. 
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sqparttion from the body, would be raised to a higher or de- 
pressed to a lower state of existence.* 
His rapub- ^^^^ belief, which raised his hopes to a happier 
^^* and more permanent state, gave him not, however, 

that contempt, affected bjr a very different class of philoso- 
phers, for the perishing affairsf of the present world. Like 
some others of the scholars of Socrates, he traced the plan of 
a perfect commonwealth ; though his worli, known by that 
title, as has been justly observed by a writer of congenial 
character,^ is rather a treatise of education than a system of 
policy. The real republic of Plato is contained in his books of 
laws, in which he explains, with no less acuteness than ele- 
gance, the origin and revolutions of civil society, and traces 
the plan of a republic nearly resembling the Spartan model. 
Genius and ^^ practical morally, which he borrowed from 
chancter of Socrates, is profusely scattered through his dia- 
^' logues ; and, in his own times, Plato was no^t con- 

sidered as Hiat visionary speculatist which he has appeared to 
latter ages. His scholars, Aristonymus, Phomuo, and Eu- 
doxus, were successively sent by him to regulate the republics 
of the Arcadians, Elians, and Cnidians,|| at the earnest request 
of those communities. From Xenocrates another of his disci- 
ples, Alexander desired rules for good government^ The fame 
of Aristotle fills the worid ; and it will afterwards appear how 
much he was indebted to a writer, whose opinions he is sup- 
posed to have combated with seeming reluctance, and real sa- 
tisfaction. Plato united warmth of fancy with acuteness of 
understanding, and is equally eminent for the power of com- 
bining images, and that of distinguishing ideas. Tet, when 
compared with his master Socrates, bis genius will appear 
more subtle than sagacious. He wanted that patient spirit al 

* Phxdru8» & Ph«do, psaaim. 
f The Epicureans. 
'' Non res humanie, peiituraque re^osk.** GsoAe. 

Of this more below. 
i Rousaeau in his Enule. 
II Plutarch, adve/s. Golot. Epicur. ^ Idem. ibid» 
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observation which distinguished the illustrious sage^ who^ in 
all his reasonings^ kept facts ever in his view, and at every 
atep he made, looked back, with wary circumspection, on ex- 
perience. Accompanied by this faithful guide, Socrates trod 
securely the path of truth and nature ; but his adventurous 
disciple, trusting to the wings of fancy, often expatiates in 
imaginary worlds of his own creation. 
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